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FOREWORD. 


In rej>ly to thr invitation of (hr liohan Sfattit<»i \ < 'otitnnsHton, (hr 
Government of Hcn^l have in (hr finit part of thi> volume collerted 
material relevant to the emjuirv of the < 'oininiHHinn . amt have «*ntlett> 
vourail to deserilH* the working of (he nystein of jro\» rnment introduced 
by the Governin(‘nt of India Act of l!U?h 1 he second ]»;ut contains 
the con( luHioii> wln< h in their opinion aie indicated hv tlie exfM*rience 
of the past se>eh years and the su^-^est jaim uhu li the\ ha\t* made for 
the revision of the constitution. 
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Part I. 

CHAPTER I. 

intrcMilietonf. 

1. CmmuI piiyfiMl — The Ixmtularieg of the l^re^itleney 

of Beng’iil have iinder^ftnie tie ehanff<» sirn^’* the Ini April lvHl\ when 
the provinces of lien^iral aiul t>t Ka-itern Hen^al ami AsHam, hm eon* 
Htituted in UH)6, wert* eonveiie<l into the thnn* pnivimes of lieiiKal* 
Bihar uud OriH-sa, ami As^iuni. Heni^ral roiiHist?* larjrely of u vant 
fertile alluvial plain, interHeded in southern portion by an infinity 
of rivers, ereeks and channels . 

2 . Oifllculty of communioations.— I he Keneral level of the 
(‘ountrv very low; in the rainy Aea.Hon- roughly, fnon June to 
Sepieniliei — eoniiniinieati<»iiN in the lountiy tli!««tii<t» are very diftieult 
and even in the dry ei>ld weatluo transport in the interior is slow. In 
jiarts of Kastern Hen^*’al, the villager ran move alKiut only by Iwmt 
liming the !ain>. (hi the other hand, steamer and iiiotoi ImhH sei vires, 
in areas where the iiNei> are iiuvi^^able. afford a ineanH o| (Minintiint- 
ration to tlmse who live on main river routes. In reien! years, too, 
the nmtoi bus ha^ |Miietrate«l in the di> s^’iison tii tlie most unlikely 
plare'', ami imue or ]e^> re^»'ulai h<o vires ate muiiitaimol. 

d. MoUllod roods and rsilwo)fs.~ The mileage of metalled and 

uninetallrd Kuids in 1!!'^ i was as follows:- 

Mel^ilhnl rnruet^lhsl 
(miles) (mitf's4). 

In munirijMilities (♦‘xrluding 
(alrutta) I ..'WHi 1.577 

rndtT rural authorh ies 2,513 15.447 

Ihe total mileaj.re (d niilwii\s o|>en to truftir in )!l2i wais 
The total area of the provinre is about 77dMHI Htjuiire miles; and there are 
85,111 inhabited! towns and villa^-eH. There are therebire larjre areas 
in who h tloor are ni*ith«T railway-^ nor metalled roads, and roiiimuni- 
ration is 1>\ jjaths ami unmetalled roads. Some of iheMe roads are 
raised above flood level and bridged, but the rest are little more lhaii 
trarks made jiassable liy a little earthwork in the rold weather. 

4. DistfibuitOfl of tlio poiwilotiofl.— There are only five lownii, 
imludin^^ ('alrutta with a |¥»pulati(»ii exeeedin«: 5(),fKH). Save w'here 
the heailquarters town of the rivil administrative unit, the district, 
or a railwav or steamer jtim tion or terminus, has assumed an urlmn 
character, the hulk of the isipulation lives in aKri<tiltural villages, 
and no fewer than l2d)f)0,(HKI are distributed in 5f),f)iK) hamlets of 
f^wer than "dK) inhaldtants. There are alamt 3,75(1 jiost offices and 
535 telegrapii offices in the piovime. The iiiaj<»rity of villagerH are. 
therefore, out of reach of the Bre'^s, and news is baml in ebaracfer. 
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r,. Villas iif*.— T he routine of village life in disturbed only by 
vimt.H to the hoinen o( nflalive«, to tbe IcK-al market, and occasionally 
to the IfMal heachiuarter^k of the ci\Tl administration. Monotony is re- 
lieved, too, by the home viiiit^ of students, and of those who have entered 
»erviee el^ii'where. ( Vindiiioris var>' considerably; some villages are 
imihiied iiiul or hear little of the outside world; others on main 
niads or af < « ntrul poiitts have coiisideruhle eontm^t with the wayfaring 
classes. 

Ifi tilt* lott dry seaHt>n, agrictilitirul work i« in many pla<^ at a 
stuiiibfiil. Hot after the rains Wgiii, there is much activity in 
ploughing, sf»wing ami weeding. There is then a lull until harvest 
time, relieved in soin«‘ [unts by the purnuit of fishing in rivers uml 
marsh lands, 'the tntrlhf/eutsia of the village eonsiais of the bxal 
m liool ami }wi«t masters, where there are such, the local agent, if any, 
(»f the landlord, ami thoHf* smaller land-owners, whose limited means 
compel them to stay in their ancestral village home. Edtuated |>eoj)le, 
who are in a jMrsition to do so, usually migrate to larger tow^ns to 
esiufie tlie monotony of village life. 

(i. Town lifo. — Oiitnide (’ab utta, town life is centred in important 
railway m steaiiuM stations, or at tile headiiuarters of the livil 
ad mini strut ion. In the former, trading interests predominate, and 
many Indians who liave had years of (‘ontact w’ith foreign business, 
show a considerable knowledge of modern commerce, and its methods. 
In the latter, a more official atmosphere prevails. The scholastic, 
legal and medieal piofessioiis are strongly represented; and, w'ith the 
otlicial ( lasses and land-owners of moderate imome, form a stsuety 
who h IS in ( lose intidlectual touch w ith the metropolis atid, at t }h» 
sano' turn*, has steady contact of a jirofessional or legal chaiaitci 
with tlie (t*nntr\ villager. I'he Calcutta newspaj>ers are read daily, 
and local and jiiovincial [jolitics are a subject of (onstant disi ussion, 
while a real knowledge of village life and thoiiglit is inaininined. 

7. The metropolis* — (’ub-utta ami its environs offer an entirely 
dilbrent picture. A keen (miiimenial spirit, and the luxuries of 
civil is4ition mark the city proper. The labouring population in the 
mills uml fartoiies ( oiues mostly from other provinces. It formerly 
retained its conm^tion with the ancestral village, where the family 
of the w'orker remained, and Imiked after the family holding. But 
gradually this labouring ('oiumunity has be<n>me more permanent, and 
heme there is a greater tendency to combine and demand better con- 
ditions. A feature of recent years has l)een a series of strikes, sup- 
lK>rted sometimes by trades unions, which, however, are still deficient 
in organivHation, leadership and financial resoun^es. It is a striking 
fact that the Bengali generally has not yet taken to factory or mill 
work. He leaves that almost entirely to the up-country coolie or 
artisan. 
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8. TIi9 tL umm&n and Angta-lmliaii |iapttlatiiw>— At tli« eaimun of 
lid21, Beninit had a Kur<ijw*an iNipulaticm of 22, 700, ami an Amarlo- 
Indian {Kjpulation of 22,250. More than half of theae two com- 
muiiities are conjri^firnted in Calcutta. The remainder aw i^onoen- 
trated in railway aiol traditiff centren, «if iw‘attereil over the tea diairicta 
of Darjeehrifj anil .1 al|vai|riiri , aiul the t'lml initiiiig urea of Kiirdwan. 
E!*%ewdiere, the KurofHMO repre!«eiite<l only by a fea' <»llici«l« and 
an CKTasionul luinKitmary. 



9. OistrilNitiofi by refifioti and its nflMto. — The y^tatintici which 
follow show that out of a population of about 46,6(K),()00, 63 '55 
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It mmi prevalent. Thit it particularly true of the middichclaaa Hindus, 
who have taken m readily to Wetteru education, have entered the 
learned profettiont in large iiumber», and supply the rank and 61e of 
the fomiJieK'ial coinmunity. Without the land to fall back upon or, 
at any rate, jHuffirient to maintain it in the style to which it is ac- 
<u»tofiH*d, t!ii« section of *he roniiiiunity is at once seriously affected 
fiy trade depreHMion ami high prices. The effort to maintain apj>ear- 
ames invoIv 4 »rt a severe strain on the resources of the family, and the 
** l)n*ad ** proldeiii looms large and oriiinoits l»efore many wlu> fall 
within this clasH. 

Id. Backward iraclt* — I'he Darjeeling distriet and the (diittngong 
Hill 'j IU4 ts are ** harkwarrl trails ** within the meaning of se<’tion 
o2 A (‘Jf of the (oivernmeiit of India Art. Part of the Darjeeling dis- 
trift lies in the plains, and the remainder is in the Himalayas, with an 
average level of alwiut d,(K>0 feet, rising in the north-west corner to 
fei't. Only one-third of the district is culturahle, the rest lieing 
largely covered hy forests. In the plains area the |H>pii1ation consists 
mainly of Hengalis, while (liat of the rest of the <listrirt contains re- 
preweiitat }\ es of ntiineions hill races, of whith the primipal an' the 
Pepcha^*, \arion’' s<»t tion<of \epalese. and Hhutias from Hhutan, Stkknn 
and the Clniinhi valley of I'ihet. In the trading community, the iip- 
eountrv [dain'«*inan of India is also Pmnd. In language, ndigioii and 
rustonis, tlie hill people are (|uite distimt from the rest of Tlengal. 
'riiey have their own type of civilisat if»n and, antong the religious 
leaflers. <(»me degree of eulture is attained. In tlie monasteries, 
lihraries of ;m< i< nt liooks are tarefully preM*rve<l. 

Darjetding is administered hy the res^u ved side* of ( lovernment , in 
most Hnlijet (s niuho the ordinary law, Imt also uiuler special A< Is deal- 
ing v\ith prohleins that arise only in Darjeeling. I’he }M>pu!a4ion is 
l*8L\000. 

Tlie (diittagong Hill Vracts consist of panjlel ranges of hills run- 
ning mainly north and S4>uth^ — largely covered hy virgin forest. The 
cultiNat4Ml area is only ten per cent, of the distriit. The |K)pulation 
is niiide up of Mtufhf from Arriican, Ttfuinis, the iiuligenoiis <ril>e 
known as the (liokfmt.t and other trilws. Agriculture is carried on 
mainly hy the jhuiniiuj system. An area of forest is cleared and 
hurned, and when the rains soften the ground crops are inown. As 
soon us the fertilising effe^d of the ashes has passed away, the process 
is re|u>ated on a fresh art*a. The plough is used only in the valleys 
adjoining the (Tiittagong district. The {>eopIe are as primitive as 
their agricultural methods, and (he tracts are administered \tnder 
special regulations. The population is 173,000. 

14. AlhninistritiM llivKiMS. — For administrative puTi>oses, the 
province is divided into 27 districts, grouped into five divisions. The 
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•Terai^ area of a district is 2,744 aquare miles, and the averafre popn- 
lation 1.667,000, ranging in the plains districts fnnn 847,000 in Birbfaum 
to 4,837,000 in Mj’inensingh, tiach district contains from one to five 
suhdivisioii^i, at the headquarters of which thcit* are subortlinate 
erimiiial and, in most cases, civil iH>urts, along with a suU-ireasury 
and other offii-es. The next unit of ndnunistnition is the |Kdice~sta- 
tion, with an a\crage [Mq»iitation of tUtJIOt). and ninging from 
in Murshidabad to 130,00t) in Tip|w*ra. 

lo. Dansity of populotioil. — The detiftity of |a»pulati<it) varies from 
ol2 i>er squaie mile in the (’hittMg»>ng Division to 86(5 in the Dacca 
Division. I'he latter coniprises the liest jute gnoving art'us of the pro- 
vim e, uiu] the density of t lie {copulation is pncKably t'oiuierted with the 
steady flow of money every \eat t<» tire districts i>f that division. 

Hi. Effects on political life and thought.- 'Do* effects of the 

geograjdiif a] am] administrative features of the juovim'e on {H)lilicat 
life and thought so far as these can \h* said to exist in iintil ureas, are 
far-rem hing. 1'he electorate has no regular sourre of information <m 
[xditit'al matters. It is difficult for the villager to attend meetings or 
{ndliiig station^, and equally difbeult for a candidate to visit his 
electoTs or a mtunbeT oi the legislature to ex|)luin fiis jiolicy to his 
constituent^. In st> tar as {niblic o{>inion is inflnetoed at all, it must 
l»e mainly llwough the i nft Ihf/rnfsta of the latgi*! towns, who <’ome 
into rontart with memhcis uf tlie rural jcojiulat ion . And when any 
{larty lias suffit ient enthusiasm to send out ptfipagandists or canvassers, 
they usually liave the Held to themsrdves. 

A fuitlier nn|Hirtant reflection is the vastness of (he sum of imuiey 
requirf*«] to pno ide t uial Iteiigal w ith suitafile means of « <iriitnun if‘a * 
tmn and otlno amenities of village life. It is not difficult <o itudisi* 
the iinporfame the»*e oihjects must have in the mind of tin* aveiagi* 
villagoi <4»mpare<i with thi' more remote jiroblems of {oovirniiil politics 
riic cu!fl^a(oI w.iot - lo.ids, wafer-su|qdy and dispensaries, and facilities 
for marki’timLT In'* {ooducic He requires education for liis ihilflifoi, 
though In* iloes not alwa\s realise it. The middle classes^ fui (he other 
hamf, want em jdov nienl and, as they are naturally more vocal, they 
have succeeded m imf>osing their view.s, to an ttmlue extent, on the 
political thought of the jcrovinc#*, while the needs and wirthei of the 
more imiKirtunt and more nuTner<»UH agricultural community find few 
avenues of expression. 
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•tatMiMl tummary. 

Bangal. 



Area in 
square 

Population. 




Total. 

mites. 


Male. 

Female. 


76,843 

24,151,222 

22.544 4 

1 46.695.536 

{ 

hack ward 





(racta 





(a) l>arjfH?Jin^ 

1.164 


133.6.54 

282,748 

(/>) ( 'hiltaf^ong 

5J:J8 


7J*.1>57 

I7.3.24a 

Hill Tracta. 




'Fotal 

6.302 

242.380 

213.611 

1 455, W I 

lialanco 

7()/>41 

2:{.!«W.h42 

22.;j:}<i.7o:} 

4<5,2:ts>.r>4r, 





AiiuitH of 20 vrarH of age and ov€‘r 


1 1 ,:W1 .252 

23,9,54.817 

Adult H of yoarH of age hihI 

2.S27..Hl!i 

2:w.»>45 


4»vc*r who an* litrraU*. 




A<iult^* of 2() vourH of 

age anti 

4h;j.422 

2f> KOI) 

510.231 

ovi»r who nrv literate in Knglirth. 




Hllldtlfi 


10.858.323 ! 

9.9.50,825 1 

20.809,148 

HmduN (if 24) yranw of 

age and tiver 

5,037 5J6) I 

5,293.715 . 

11,231,314 

HiuduK of 2() voara 

of age and 

1,87)5.576 ^ 

IH.5.999 1 

2.041. .575 

ov«'r who art' literati'* 

1 

i 


HiiuluH <»f 2l) yt»ar8 

of ago and 

:i77,H5*i 1 

12.135 ! 

389,991 

o\t'r w ho an* litoraU' in Kngliah. 

! 



Muhamnuulnii.H 

.. 

13.l04,:i07 1 

12,381.817 

25.48(JJ24 

Muhauurnndans of 2f) vear« of age 

6.205.743 1 

5.78,3.192 

12,078,935 

and ovi'i . 


i 


MuliatninaiiaiuM of 2() yoara of ago 

9l7 .(i30 ! 

28,671 

li46,301 

iintl over w hf> iire’> Uteraitv 

j 


Muhainmadana of 20 veMirs of age 

81.803 1 

1 ,749 

83,552 

anti tner wht> are literate 

1 



in ICnglinh. 
indiaii ('hnatiana 


j 

« 

5 : 1,688 

50,524 

104,212 

Indian ilmMiana who are literate 

16.198 

10,409 

26,607 

InfUan C'hrifttian^i wlu> are lite- 

7.402 

3.817 

11,219 

rate in Knghnh, 




AngK>dndians 


11,160 

1 1 ,082 

22.242 

Euro|Hmn British subjt^s 

14.145 

8,570 

22J15 
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PopttiatiOT (Miri ATM tf OivWem. 



Area in 
aquarr 
mileii. 

Population . 

l>cimity 

of 

fKipuiation 
per aquare 
mile. 

Bunlwan . . . . 

!3.Hr>4 

H.or»o,m2 

5HI 


17,410 

0.401 i 

^ 4 :\ 

Dacca 

14.822 

i2.H:n.:ni 

Htili 

Chittaf^ong 

11,710 

0.<KK).*724 

512 

Raj.^ihahi 

19,(M7 

I0.34rvmw 

1 544 

1 

f 


Comparison of area and population of distrioU in tha midn provinooa. 


ProvintH* 

Numl>cr of 

Average art‘a 

Avt^riigt* 

dintrict-a. 

in aquare 
mi lea 

jK>}udation. 

Anglin 

12 

4.4 IK 



27 

2,744 

1 ,(M57.«»K 

Bihar anil 

21 

3.^NiO 

L0I0.152 

Boinimy (cxchidin^ Afico) 

1 28 

4 412 

1 OHH.IMIO 

Burma . - ' 

j 43 

5.435 

, 307.200 

< Vntnii Province an<l Bt^rar 

22 

4, .540 

! 032.308 

Ma^lran 


5.200 

i 1.507.370 

N VV PniviiH'** 

,7 j 

2,084 

1 4ri<y2*i8 

Piinjah (excluding l)f‘lhi) . . 1 

20 1 

3.443 

1 713.277 

l'nit4‘d Pn»\'iiiccf4 • • 1 

1 

i 

1 48 1 

i 

2214 

1 045.320 

i 
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0(*ctip>aifan«. 

Total 

number and 
dependents. 

Actual war%:er8. 

Maka. 

Femaiafi. 

I. (Cultivation 

37.429,852 

10.824,706 

1,264,512 

II. Mining 

97.47I 

38,258 

29,073 

Ml. ImhiHtrv 

3.621,H3l 

1 ,245.599 

428,691 

IV\ Traimjiort 

73f>,41M) 

:i54,004 

17.790 

V. Trmlv 

2.431bH50 

HOI ,447 

182.558 

VM. Publiv For<'<w . , 

177 .1157 

(58,566 


VM. Public- Administration 

144.2(59 

47,893 

404 

V'lII. tVofc'jiMions and l.*iberal 

7H3,2H8 

*236.352 

16.770 

Arts. 




IX. IVrHofU4 living principally i 

37,42(i 

10.206 

3,440 

on their income (Pen- 




Hiofi- holders, etc*.). 




X. i)ofrit**ttic! Servicjc 


:i38.881 

116,365 

XI. I nsii fficien tly descri l>ed 

989. IS7 

405.530 

54,393 

occupations. 




XII. I’npnslucti ve occupations 

452.H70 

1 

128.202 

157.HH2 


Litcraoy. 


LiU»r»U' fXT iiiillc 
5 a.n*l civfr. 




Ff*fiiales 

Hindus 

2r»x 

:m 

M u h am 11 lada ns 

iini 

6 

Indian ( 'hristians 

317 

ICU 

Buddhists 

169 

19 

Aivimiats 

14 

1 
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OHAmR II, 

Ttm Cfwrtli t^tooatiM in ItngaU 
Pfimnry ndiMitiM* 

17. In th« deaolaiing wan* which pm^cled the conmiiidaiion ol 
the i^ower in India of the Eant India (\nnjmn\\ IcarninfC Uhmi 
reduroil to dir© Htruitn and was even in danjfcr of dying: oni. The 
now mlors felt this at first in the courts of law. They therefore 
ostablinhod the Calcutta Madrasah in ITHtJ and the Sanskrit College at 
Beonres in 1791 » so that then' should l»o trairiod a nuniltor of mon com* 
(letent to quote Muhammadan and Hindu law. This was followed m 
1814 hy an annual grant from the t\im|mriy of one lakh of rujiees for 
the revival and improvement <if literature', and th«* enc(»unigeineni of 
the learned natives of India, and for the intriMluctit»n and promotion of a 
knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the Hrttish terri- 
tories of India This declaration contains the s«'ed of that struggle 
between the views of the (Orientalists ** and the Anglicists.** which 
was to continue for inariv years, aiifi of which in a iiuHlifie<l form one 
hears echoes even to-day. The questitm was settled in favour of the 
Anglicists hy Lord William Bcuitinck after considering Macaulay's 
Minute of While making no attempt to sup|»ress existing 

Si'hiMds. it was de<’i«led that ** all funds ap[)ropriated for the purjs>st*s 
of education wmild 1 m‘ Isvst emjdoyed on Knglish education alone 
To carry out this [sdie v, schools, which still exist as (biveniment high 
schisds. wt‘re establishe«l at the headquarters of ilistrif ts and tallied 
xiila schools. Them> were to the nucleus of a “ system of niitiotitil 
institutions,** wdiich was («» sfireatl to the villages. They were to Im 
“ normal schtmU.*’ that is, scIkmiIs slitiwing the corrett form of 
iiisirutdiou or urgunisation, and teachers were to Is' trained in them 
liefttre being s<*nt (»ut to ftuiiid Mimilar aihtsds further aftebl. The 
indigenous sihtsds of the rural areas were in the iiieaiitiuie to tairry 
on their traditional at tiviiies, tiiidiiig their own sup)Hirt. 

In the very year of Macaulay’s Mintitt*. as a ivsult of another 

line of thtmght, Mr. Atlatn liegaii his four years* survey of iHlucaiiori 
in Bengal. He found that the teachers were “ for the in<»st fmrt siniple- 
mtndeiL hut jssir and ignorant **. They reflecti*<l as little honour c»n 
their oceuiwtion as they derived emolument from it. “ They do not 
undersUind the im|M»rtaiice «»f the task they have undertaken ; they 
do not apfiear to have made it even a subject of thought, they do not 
appitHuate the great influenc’>t* which they might exert over the minds 
of their pojMls; and they consequently neglect the highest duties 
which their situation would imptise if they wen* better acquainted 

with their powers and oMigations; they produce chiefly a 

meelumical effect upon the ioiellect of their pupils.... As to any 
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moral influenro of teiK^herf^ ovi*r pufiila, any attempt to form the 
ment>i luui hahitx. aiui to control and guide the paaaioiia and emotional 
i«uch a notion never enters their eoncepiiona/’ Mr. Adam rerommended 
the enei>uragenient of Ihene acbcada by the pfi3'inent of grania, and 
Uiai they should lie ri>-onlinaled with the central Anglo- vernacular 

Mchmjl« which have already la^eii mentioned. 

We thuM tw'o clear and clearly op|K>j«>ed view« of the policy that 
Hhotild Ih» adopted. Macaulay despaired of thejce indtgenouf^ »chool«, 
Maying: “ We do not at frreMeiit aim at giving education directly to 

the lower cIummcm we aim at niiMing up an educated cla»H who 

will hereafter^ uh we ho|>e. W the nieann of diffuMing among their 
countrymen Home jHirtioii of the knowdedge we have imparted to them.” 
He nayn further ” 1 do not mcm* how we can either make the preaeni 
teachcTH of elenieiitary knowledge more <‘oin|>eteni or supply their 
placex UH yet with titter men. The evil is one which time only can 
remedy. Our nrhools (y.illa) are nursi*rieH for schcK*! niawtera for the 
next generation. If we can raise up a class of educated Bengiilis they 
will naturally, and without any vicdent changes, disidace, by degrees, 
the premMJi incom|H*tent teachers/’ Mr. Adam’s view', on the other 
hand, was that improvement would effec tc'd by a system of fiay- 
tiieiit by results, by as.signing small grant.s of land to teachers trained 
in the rilla schools, and by the* distribution of vernacular text IsKiks. 
The ( cinjniitti>e c»f Piildic' Instruc tion c onsidered c*arefully these two 
|s»lic ies, viz,, the sp!cading of a gocwl education which was to include 
the teaching of Knglish and the knowlc»dgc of the West outwards and 
downwards, from w ell-«»rganiH**d centres, as against the view that 
money should 1k» H}N*iit in improving the existing indigenous schools; 
and dec ided in favour of the former, declining even to exj>erinieiit with 
the latter. 

In 1H4H, Isird Hardinge eiideavourcMl to reconcile the two ideas by 
starting 101 schools i»f a ty|M‘ betwcHMi the zilla schools and those that 
were iridrgiMicHis. Thi^ attem|>t af>|wars to have bc*c>ri firernature. for 
in tc*n veins only 20 of these scdicnds remained in existenc^e. 

Meanwhile' Mr, Thomassoii had ex|S'riniented with Mr. Adam’s 
scheme in a mcMlified form in the United Provinces, and liord Dalhousie 
determined to iutnaluce it into Bcnigid since* the downward filtration 
was making but slow* progn*s,s. The (\>nimissiori of 1882 blessed the 
dual system, but desired that provision should l>e made fc»r b«\'s from 
the [n’inuiry schiwds to go on to the higher ones. 

18. Control.— M ucli of the early work in primary efluc'ation was 
done, and is .still Wing done, bv religious societies. At first the com* 
paraitvely small Government funds were distrihntcHl without difficulty, 
but in 1823 it was found necessary apjwiint a “ Committee of PuWic 
Instruction with local committees in country districts to asmst it. 



By 1842 the fuiidii to bo ntiliiMH! bad roaobotl a mm of ovor b| labba 
and a Coanril of Edoratioti waa formwl to conti'o! all oduaitional inaii- 
tmtioiia, except iho.*te of a purely %*erii«cnd»r chanicter, 

Tbe local authorities wen* so :i{niihetic that in 1H44 it was found 
neceaaar^* to sujierse<le them In the ap|H»tntnient an inspector of 
acbools. ttne of the results of the «*♦debr^^ted desjwtth of IH5*| was 
the aj^Kjintment of a Ilirector of Public Instruction in jdio'e of the 
Council of Kducaiitui. 

The first attempt at an> or|i;runis{ition of sclmols in Henipral rtj»|>ears 
to have l)een made hy the (liristian Knowledjre Soeiety in 1^2^?. Thrt*e 
** Circles ” were established at Tolly jn*ngi\ (^>ssifs»re and Howrah* 
each containing' ^»ne cenfnil and five ancillary sidusds, each schtHil t>etng 
in charge of its own //tirw. and the circle of Hrhools Wing sajieriii tended 
by a “ ( ircle Pandit This was afterwards elalsmited into the ’* Circle 
System in which stijiend*? were fmid ami not gnints-in-ntd. This 
system was recognised by the Government of Heiigal in and 

ten years later aas much extended by the division of every district 
into ** Circles ** for f'otiveniem e in the examinatitois that accompanied 
the acre pin nee of the plan of (aiyment hy results. The (^inde System 
develojM'd into the ** (diief ilnru System,*’ in which the head teacher 
of the <*etitral scho<»l Ism ame responsible for the schools of his circle 
and Wcame the ine<liuiTi of <'oii(rol Isdweeii (he defsirtment and the 
small scattered pathnaltn (or village Kch<Mds>. Fltiinately it was 
found to be inn>ossible for tbe chief fjumn to manage their own us well 
as to visit and sujs'rvise the work of other schools. They therefore 
became the //urn instrmdors ” nr iiisfs'cting fsimlits ** whose suc- 
cessors are still working. This system was intended to im'rease the 
number of schinds, and succeeded in doing so, but it ultimately out- 
lived it# usefulness as some of the schcads only existed in name, while 
other# rose to a higher standard than that of the central institution. 
The increase in the numU^r of the schools had l>een so great under this 
system that in 1882*83 a halt was called and it was derided to try to 
consolidate and improve the existing schofds. By 1890-91 the 
“ Circles ” seem to have liefome indistinct and they were finally 
abolished in 1911. 

Meanwhile bM’al government was develof»ing and the eontml of pri- 
mary education was consideriMt in connection with it at each step. 
In 1873 Oovemment was empowered to ref|uire muiitrifmlitie# to estab- 
lish and maintain schmds. In 1882 the Municifiiil Act relieved 
municijmliiies of police charges, on condition that the money should 
be devoted to education. Tbe Kilucatioii fV>mmission of 1882 stated 
that they attached great imfmrtance to the connexion of all agencies 
of primary education with the scheme of self-government which was 
being developed in India. In 1882 alia» authority was taken to give 
the union committees certain limited powers in relation to prittiuri 
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•eboolo. Tb« control of lociil mi finvt rosnliod in m 

in ib« ex]«aiiiitoii of primary odtication relaiii^cly to that of aaeondary 
i»cbcK)lH» but later much waa hoped from the work of union boards 
which are bein^f constituted under the Villaj^ 8ell4ioverruueni Act 
of 1919. 

In order to make the control of the district boiitda real, aub- 
iiiH(iectora were at one time made servants of the iKwinls. The districi 
deinity iiisfiectors were made tfjt-officiff meniliers of the l>oar«k in 1890, 
but renHiineil (Juvernment servants. This plan did not work for two 
priiH’i|sil reuKons. First, the HulKiiiH|*ectors were given all kinds of 
iion*4«ducatiorial Wf>rk to dfi, such as the sM]H*rviHioji of jsuinds, ferries 
and the sale of c|uiiiiiie; and, se<ondly, the district deputy 
ifiH[>ef tors hud not siittii ieiit ciuitrol over (hem, for they were not in c 
dircn tly sulsirdiiiate (Hisition. The Hul>-inH[>ectors w»ue therefore again 
made iritti (loveriinient servants ami remaitt ho now’, lieing siilK>idiiiate 
to deputy, distrii t deput>, and divisional ins{>ectors, and so to the 
de[s«rtm*iit. 

The increase in the nuttilsT of priinui v si hiads in ret eut years has 
demantled an increase in the niiml>er f>f suh-inspec tei s. li was unfor- 
tunately iinjHtssible to tiiid the funds to finance this large increase, 
A new class was therefore calletl into exinteroe, and they were termed 
assistant s u I k insf lectors ”, These officers are on low pay, but are 
in many cases of similar tiualification with the snb-iiiHpeci<,rH. They 
sometnne^ have separate areas and someinacs a»e undei the general 
control of a Hul>-insisM tor. The only reas<»ii for ibeii existenee is 
etainoniy. The averagf' iiiiinlaM* of schools |K*r sulKiiis|>ect<ir (includ- 
ing assistant sulKins|HM‘tors) is 172. 

In order to give Muhaminudans every chance to develop educaiion- 
ally, Government has recognised their s{>ectal schrsds, called mnktahs 
and madrasahs, hy s|>e<*ial grants. They are su|>ervised by s)>e<'ial 
sul>-insj)e<’tor«, and other sj»e< ial Muhaininadan iiis]>ecting officers, 
while at headqiiarU^rs there is a s|wcial ” Assistant Director of Public 
Instruction for Muhainmaihin Kducatinn A clas.s of low grade 
ins{XM*ting officers, styled ” itis|s*cting inaulvies,” corres^sinds to the 
ins|»ecting pandit mentioned alsive. 

19. TMOhtfi* — Til 1885, it was the intention that when the Billa 
schools were started thev shoubl lie “ normal,” that is, showing the 
proper form of oiganisaiion, standard of work, staff, and methods of 
teaching. They w'ere to Iw examples for new' schmds that might be 
starteii. and to them were to W attached teiuhers for training. If 
the filtration pidicy had l>een reiiiined as the sole guide, this plan 
would perhaps have succeeded, hut in the wide increase of the numbem 
of schools for which some responsibility was taken under Mr, Adam’s 
scheme, it bet^me necessary to adojH some plan for turning out trained 
teachers more rapidly. In 1854, therefore, normal schools 


were 
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mA kav« dona good work iu iratnttig ieackent for mididlo •dhooU 
•nd Ube lower de|)artmeiita of higb eckcKds. 

Later oa it waa found nt?K'eaaiiry l<> jitHH'eed atill more rajwdly with 
trainitig, and the “ ^uru training i«<*h«>oia were atartetl for the trains 
mg of teachera of primar\ m htada. Theae have taken in any teaoheiw 
they were aUe to aet^ui'e, the quali heat ion tdlen la*iiig only that of tha 
lower primary achoid, vi*., lmi\' Itteraey, ihiuigh a miiidle la^hmd 
atandard ia aiine<) at, and they do with thi^« material what ia (>oaaible 
in one or two yeara. All the fjuru iruitiing mduail^ went' Htnffed till 
recently by a head imudii <in Us. IH and two iithein tm lia. 10 each, 
while the atiidenta could <inly In* ?4eciinMl by <he |Hiynieiit of Ha. 11a 
mouth ! TheM^ HchindH are laniig n'phn^Ml bv a iiion* ainbitioua ty[>e 
under teucherH trained in the aeciuidury training collegi'n iiaaiated by 
two |Mifidits on Us. »‘10 -1“ oO. I nftutunatel) in many ihef*e 

ach<K>lH have laHMi built a ln^re laiul wan t heap laM tiUM* ]Hijnjlati<iti w*a)« 
thin. The renult han lavii that thin fact, ioitibiiHHl with the natural 
aversion of the ja*opIe to having their children juuctiMed tui by 40 //wrtnt 
ill training, has <lestr«>yed any chance <if a real pim tising ai'htHd. Thent^ 
** practising scIomiIs ” ar«^ often tlu* merest |iretem'e, having n<it more 
than u doren «in the r<iUs. Hecently leiourKi* ha.s \hh*u hml Ut practis* 
ing stinlents in neighbouring schools, but tin* distame to \n* walked 
by the students and their su|a'rvis4)rs and the tliihi ulty of him uring real 
Hchool conditions during practice. Hi'ein to make the effort exiMH'dingly 
difficult. 

One more matter in this I'oiinexion calls for remark and that is the 
comjJtirati vely large |HTcentage of trained t/urujt who fail to 
hona fide teachers. t)ver 20 ja-r cent, an* estimatiMl to go away into 
other w'ork after (bivernment has sjNoit consideiabb* suiiih on their 
training. The ival remedy lies m improving the pios|MM’ts of the pri* 
mary achind teacher till he can with certainty earn more than, say, 
a day lalMUirer. 

20. FItIgnoa* — From the originiil grunt of I lakh of rufieen for 
education in 1814 until the present time (he exfiendiftire of (lovern- 
meiit huH lieen steadily im reasing until in 1018*10 that on priinary edu- 
eaiion alone reached the total of Ks. 2d,(M,f>8.'i, Of this !{«. !(l,40,4bT 
WHH actiially H]>ent on the recurring extieiises of the srhiH»1s theriiHelves 
and the halance on HU[H‘rvision,. ifiHjMM'tioii. ca]ntat costs, etc. It has 
lieen shown how' after Macaulay's Minute it was coiisiderfMl iiei'enMiiry 
to a(iend all pildic eduiaiioiial futids on Mchiads designed mairity for 
the upper classes- It was sikiii found that this tsilii'v alone would 
not meet the mseds of the case, and in 18^10 Irfiril Auckland returned 
t4i inetitutioiis for Oriental learning the funds they had lost, and 
supplied additional funds for English eduratiim. At first Oovemmeul 
waa responsible for the whole exfieiiditure on Kiiglish sc^hiNds except 
what was obtained from fees, but it was m¥>n found to la* ec^iiiomtcal 
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io ^abstiiate for ihiji b gy^tem of gpranta-in^aid to idboc^ under {iriTale 
manaifotneut. After Mr. Adam ’a plan waa adopted this metliod of 
(iuaoce waa applied to the primary aohoola and took the form prinoi* 
latUy of rewards correaponding’ in %'alue to the progreaa made by 
the pupila in other worda of ** payment by reanlte This plan waa 
definitely aecefited in 1871-72 and afterward* approved by the Com- 
mtaaiott of 1882. Kxpaniiion under it wa* ao rapid that funds ran 
nhori. The amount of the reward wu* reduced and the conditimia of 
it* attaifinieui made more difficult, but the ex[>ansioti continued. 

In 1901 jmyment by result* ** wa« al>andotied on the recommen- 
diition of a (Conference in Simla, and it was decided to pay teachers 
** sulmistenee allowance f[uarterly, and extra payment* at the end 
of the year, the latter de[>e«ding on the numliers in the schcxd and 
it* geiiei-al character a* judged by in*|)ection. In 1911 this was modi- 
fied *o that the «ubHi*tenc'e allowance* were U} be j>aid twice a year 
and the gninta earned by merit murk* the folloa^ing year. The practi- 
i!ally unaniinou* ojanion of the country i* in favour of the re-institution 
of a primary school exuininutioii and of some rea*ard being given to 
the teacher* cm it* result*, not us jiart of, but in addition to their pay. 

Tim great desiwtches of 1854 and 1859 aimed at a wide diffusion 
of elementiiry education, which w’a* to l>e carried out by (fovernmenl 
agency through the levy i»f a compnlsory rate, I'he (lovernrneni »»f 
Bengal, unlike the ( loveriiiiient of India, tocik the view' that the Per- 
manent SettlcMiuMii made* the levy of a ces* iiii{MiHsihle. It also 
c'on tended with more force that, if a ces* w*a* to Is* levied, it should 
Is* im}*»*4al c»n Isilh agriculturist* and non-agricMilturists, since about 
one-third of the children in the pathsalax belonged to the middle and 
u[>jM*r classes. The Ihike of Argyll’s despatc h of 1870 confirmed 
the view' of the (Government of India, which was .strengthened by the 
ctpinion of Mr. Wilson. The c^ess was. however, never levied, and 
fee* continued to lie charged to hel[> out the grant*-in-aid. and to-day 
the ex|*Miditure from public funds is still a little less than half the 
total cost of primary education in Bengal. The c|ue*ticm of the financ- 
ing of primary cMlucation ha* never ItecMi put ujKin a definite and 
satisfac tory Imsis, and its more recent history has l>een one lung 
struggle to meet an impissible sitiiatiun with wholly inadtH[uate funds. 

Meanwhile district iHannl sihcnds w’ere being established in back- 
ward ami* with u view to giving the [>eople a taste for literacy 
It was intended to convert them into aided sc^houls as the j^euple were 
[>re|.ar<Hl io undertake their upkeep. This |>rcH'es8 of cortversion was 
unduly basten€Hl by the fitiaiicial difficulties of Government, and by 
1905 the existing iHuml uchools had tyime to be regarded as oboolete 
survivals. The Government of the short-lived province of East Bengal 
and Assam, seeing their importance, revived the sc^heme, and embarked 
upon a policy that was intended to place a board lower primary school 



ia evary {MBcJiayati or obaukidari unioii^ tbai wm not alrM^y in 
^OMeaaion of an upper primary iH^hool wbick oould be regarded as 
el equivalent ataiidard. The acheme wa« extendeii bi Western Bengal 
when the two parta of the province were re*united. i>ver uniona 

remain to be provided, and at the present rate of progrean it will take 
perioda varying front d to T8 yeara to tttimpleie tbe ttcheme in the 
different disiricta. Thin aivheme make!) proviftion for the jatyment td 
Ka* 10 per month between two teachern. The head |Hindii gtoiemlly 
geia Ila. 7 and his assistant gt'ts Us. d. The fi^a usually amount it) 
about Its, G a month anil thesis are alsi* divided. Th«^ eoiupletion iif 
this ac'ht^me is merely a matter of the provision of funds which have 
hitherto been found from (ioveriiment grants. Heyimd this ihert* di>es 
not seem to lie any plan in existence for ex|iun<ling {oiiuarv educutioii 
in Bengal. 

The fact is that the starting of hiIomiIs with the exception of the 
board lower primary schinds is left to private enterprise*. A jaindit, 
W'ho may l>e a person almost wholly without ediicutioiuil qualificaiiotts, 
may l>e needling siune aihiitioii ti* a slender living eki^l out in some 
small trade or profession. He goes t4» a place where ffs*s are to la? 
obtained and op<*ns a school, it may Ih* on a lH*iievoleni ]Hitron*s ver- 
undiih or in a bumlMHi and matting hut of his owrri. He ibiut applies 
to the iiiunicijHilit V or distrii t ls>ard and to the inH|MM'titig officer 
concerned for grants of various kinds. If he is tinain iatly sui cessful, 
it is quite jHissihle that a rival will set up near at hand and they will 
enter into a mutually debilitating com|S‘titioii. instead of ('o-(qMM’aiiug 
in one larger school. 

21. Stati of primary oduoatiim. — The primary schools of the 
country are bad. They are often used as cr^he§ rather than us sc hools, 
and parents value them so little that, of 64 (bOOG children in the first 
year infant class, they remove nearly 170,000 after the first year, 
an additional llG.5tHl after the second year, and over •t00,(MH) la^fore 
the final year of the priinarv .sibmd is reached. Hnly a few sc hools 
have buildings of their own, and those* are generally of jsM»r quality. 
The equi|mieni is almost always either defective or alment. 'fhe 
teachers are for the most part fasirly qualified and wairse juii<l. Indeed 
they are S 4 > badly [xiid that, in order bi live at all, (hey have to earn 

outside the schisd at least us much us they earn iiisiile it. When 

grants are given to teachers from puldic‘ funds the [s«opie are inclined 
to c^insider that there i.s the less iumhI for them to contriluHe towards 

their »up|M>rt and as prices rise, this tefidency is c*mphasised to the 

further undoing of the teacher, 

Thia is the description of the condition of primary education jwe- 
pured by Mr* Biss prepuraiory to his refiort on bow to solve the fweddem 
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ot uprMdinf literacy. It im corroborated by tbe worde of Mr. fitimMU 
in tbe Qitinqneiiiiial Report of ldl2*lS to 1916-17 — ** Tbe primary 
uchmil f^ynietn deficndif naturally on the amount of money arailaUe 
bir iia support. The money now available ia not aufficient for any- 
thinif ap|iroa<^htng' an adequate and efficient ayaiem. MiaeraMe pit- 
tanc^en are doled out by wdy of irranta to teacbera in apfiroved primary 
achoide. All the funda availalde are paid out. If new eehools are 
started their teac^hera can only be aaaiated by reducing' tbe amoonta 
|iaid to teachers who rec^eive graiita. Progrefia ia under theae cxindi- 
iit»ua imjioMaible.'’ 

Although in 1916 there were a large number of primary achools 
in Bengal, ho large that on an average there ap|)eared to be a aehool 
{iff every 2 4 m|uare inileH, theae HehiHiln were diatributed ho unequally 
that there were large arean without a ai'hool, w^hile in othern were 
many little M'hcMjlH indulging in cut-threvat competition for the 
children, Hf»a' Hmall th«^ H<‘h(M>lH are is nhown by the fact that the 
average Htrength of a primary nchool wan f*t5, the pupil.s InMiig at all 
HtagCH in the curriculum, but concentrated in the infant clanneH — the 
HchiailH iiMually in charge of a single teacher whose |uiy varie<l from 
Rh. d to Rh. r'tO a month. The avenige [>ay of a teac her in a school 
under public nmnagernent was Rh. 12 a month and Its. 8 under private 
management and more than 85 jn*r eeiii. of the hcIiooIh were of the 
latter variety. The average cost of a Hchcad, iro luding all exfaniditure 
on the pay of teachern. writing materials, re|>airs if made, amouats 
to Rs. 9 ‘7 a month — an incredibly low figure, but still a distinct 
advance on Rs. 7 8, the figure of 1911. Is it t<» lx* w'orMlere4l at that 
the numher in the infant classes shrunk t4> one-tweiitieth by the fourth 
standard, the first stage at which there was a chance cd literacy? 
The outstanding fa<d was that the system <»f education in the primary 
scheuds was failing to produc^e literates. 

()tn‘ may fmusc* for a moment here to cimsider why ilie children were 
sent to scbo<d if the* resulfs were so barren. As the hhadralok classes 
pi to pically send all tlwdr Isiys to sc hcHd, schend attendanc e is a mark 
of rcsfMM tahility and a sign of a desire, however vague and indefinite, 
for a Iw'^ttc’r c atvei than that otam to the ordiiian' cultivator or lalnturer. 
The schoed is the one gate to the society of the hhadralok . The desire 
for education, nc»w* an c*conomic neces«ity for the hhadrolnk ^ has in 
its turn called to life a like desire among the masses of India. Such a 
desire has filtered down to the massi's, but, as has been shown, the 
means to satisfy this desire in any adequate manner are almost com- 
pletely wanting. The census figures clearly prove that while the 
merateii are slowly but steiMlily increasing, so also are the iUttemtes. 
l?(fbile the literates increased from 3,311,000 in 1901 to 4,807,000 in 
1921, the illiterates incrt^ased from 89,570.000 to 42,785,(K)0 in the same 
piriod. 
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If Burma be left out of aocoitni, it would aeem that Benical at ihu 
inatitation o# tbe Kefonuii nUmd foremofit in lileni4ry amongat Uui 
fMrwiriaoea in India, aa ta ahown by iU^ table Wlow 


1921 — Percentti^e of 





Total 

Bengal 

IHI 

2 1 

B> 1 

Madraa 

17 3 

2 4 

98 

Bombay 

13 H 

24 

8 1 

Bihar and Oriaaa 

it 0 

tJ 

5 1 

Punjab 

7 4 

9 

4 1 

Unit4Mi Provineee 

7*4 

•7 

4 


The |>errentage of Ih^vh in primurv .M'hiHjU tloe^ not rorre«|M>nd even 
roughly aiih the literu('\ liguieH ami it m inm^ible that literu(\v ia due 
more to the ex|>aiiHion iif at^tvinidarv h< Iuk>1h, high ami iiiiiitUe, rather 
than to the growth of nuinlM*t> in primary. T!»i#«. however, ii* merely 
H rough guoHH ami tinfoi tunuiely we c an huvt* no idm alHOit the pro* 
grem toward?* literacy under the Hefortio* until the taking 4>f the (Vtii<iuii 

of uiai. 

Such Uuiig the ritual ion it iniiHt now la* j44H*n w hut Iuih done 

to Holve this prohleiii of illitenuy during the years of the lieforma. 
Fortunately, in l?tUt, a luridul nurvey hiul Ihhui made hy Mr. Went 
wlio showed that fi»r a « <impieln*iiHive s* Inune of prtmar\ etlm atioii, 
paying t(!achers a.s low an average wage an Uh. 15 a month, an aiitnuil 
ex^ieiiditurt* id two irort‘s wtnihl la* mnnleil. At thin lime the tatoil 
exf>endiiure on priinurv e4iuiatii>n was lltj lakhs. «d whii li 17 lakha 
waj4 provid<Hl hy (br%eriiment , I'lien* wuh pnduihly f<»r the firnt lime a 
definite idea of the immensity id the piohlem. 

Socomlly, in HfHh the l*r<ivim’ial (’oum il pusM*<l the Jletigal Fiimury 
Kdui ation Ai t w hit h ap(di(*il at first otdy to munii i(Miiiiii*H ami later 
on W'UH exietiihsl ti> all tin ions in rural Bengal. All muni( ipalitiea 
had to survey tlu*ir iH*e<|s in the mailer of primary edmatioii ami 
were given the }s»wer to levy an eilm ation ft*ss. Powiu was also 
provideil to intnaliK e ioinpulsory e«lui ation f<ir all laivs w hen the 
iiei^essary fumis. a<<oiniii<Mhilii>ii^ idi.. were present. At first no^ 
action was taken umler this A« t us no tnutiii i{aiiity Was reuily to levy a 
cess for the amount nMiuireil. 

Tbirdly, in Mr. Biss who bad la»en put on s|NNdal duty the 

year before, put forw^uril a sidieine far the i*xtf*nsif»ii of free priinurv 
education on the basis of the hNul laaly uml (loverriment sharing 
equally the capital and recurring exjaoiiies. Altluiugb it would not 
have been pcMUiible for (iovemment to find the mmiey if there bad 
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been Aoy large aecepiance of ike scheme, the policy wmm edapfieJi bj ibe 
ibeu Minister of JKdueatton ns ihare wan not lung better iii aigbl, mnd 
it wan rightly judged that very lew local bodien would be willuig, 
whether by levying a cess or otherwii*e to hnd even half the coat of 
providing for |>rimary (Hluc:atioti on a large ncale. 

22. Bisi fohgfllC* — Theee eK-hemee were taken up very gradually 
b} the hH-al iMKlien that by the end of the year 1924-25 fri'e primary 
ncluKiln hail li<*en Mtarted in 14 tnunii ifMilitien and in Ml unions, towards 
which the riovernmeiit contribution annually aiiiotiuted to lie. 

By thc' end of lJt2(>-27 friH* jiriuiuiy' Hi brndn IiimI l)eeti »iarti[Hl in 21 
tiiunicifialitiex and in 72 unionM, toa^urdit which (lovemment contributed 
Hu, ldl4,H12. In no caeo ha<l provision b<‘en made for all the Ijoyn 
in the urw. It wan not till the <»iul of 1927 that Chittagong Muni- 
cipality, having providcil the nei-eHMary h<'Ium>Ih for all lana of the 
primary mhool going ug<** obtained the dintinc'tion of iK^ing the firtit 
place in Bengal to intriwlme the principle of pula ion for 

The talde Wlow gives a statement of the numl>er of children, 
iHiya and girlw, in jirinmry Hchocds and in the primary cla«JW*H of 
aiHMindary ac'hoolw. From these figures it is clear that while the 
numl>er of cduldren at seinHil has steadily and largely iiK-rtMised from 
1922-23 till the present time, yet tlie increase in nunil»er in class IV. 
where literacy may la* said to start, is very small, so small that one 
is forced to the ciiiicliision that the givater jwirt of the inonc*v 8|>ent on 
the primary schools is wastc^d. Sucdi wastage will ccmtiiuie till pro- 
pter primary education can la* given and ccinipulsion gradually 
introduccHl. 

While the exjxoiditun* on primaiy* sc heads has incrc»ascHl by 10 
lakhs, the c'ontributiori by (Government has risen only 4 lakhs. This 
means that practically nothing has lH*c*n done** to improve the state 
of theae primary mcIuhiIs aind that little if anything has l>eeii done to 
increase the* literacy c/f the mass of the |;M)pulation, aiul this at a time 
when it is estimated that 5(1 j>er cent, of the electorate* is illiterate*. 



Year. 

Kutnber 
m primary' 

N iimlmr 
ill ilaat IV. 

Total 

0xpMiilitufe. 

Oaattibu* 
IktiMi fnaa 

•ourrrw. 

OcmlfitMi* 
IMMM by 
kaml 
blMlilNI. 




tu. 


Hu. 

1930-31 

1.456.000 

174.00t»* 

1.630.(KM1 

Noi kn«>%k ti 

5],56.0CN» 

18,05.(881 

; 8.07,000 


I.436.CKI0 
157, mm* 

1.593.000 


54.0H.tHH» 

19.45.(881 

8.95.(8i)0 

1922*23 

1.4(k%.(K>0 

165.00tl» 

l.630,iiKM» 

HH.649 

54.52,000 

19.86.(88( 

9.58.0CNI 

1 

1923*24 

1.546.300 

I67.3()0* 

1,714.600 

H8,725 

56.73, 0V<» 

19.73.000 

9.97,000 

1924 25 

1.615, 0<M» 

1,795,000 

N9.H6H 

59.58.l8i0 

19,93.0(81 

10,42,(881 

1925 2« 

1.65I.OO<i 

1 .H45,fKK) 

91.355 

62.33.(881 

2(».69,i88} 

1 1.12.(881 

1926 27 

l.742.(KK» 

2<» 1 .OOO* 

l,943.iHN> 

96.366 

67.61,(881 

! 

1 

22,64.(88) 

j 

12.66.(88) 


* (.'hUdrra In Ui» primary rUumm til iMr^^tlary fM'lMiuiii. 


24 !. 8iiu-e 1925 th« (loverimii^iii of li«*ngul huvi* had undi^r prujMi- 
ration another Primary Education Bill in the ho[>e that a great advance 
in thi« hriinch of education may \te made if the provincial ('ouncil 
will accept itfl proviaiona without milaitantial alteration. 

The bill it* I’oiitiiuHl U> the rural di#«lri</tH of Bengal l>een,ii^ ImHIi 
the Hyateni of taxation and the Hvaieiii 4)f c/rntrol intiHt In* iliffereiit 
in municifkaiitieti from that in the country, anti even now any muni- 
cipality, if it care»i, hoN complete jxiwer of extending firimarv educa- 
tion under the Bengal Primary Kiiucution Ai t, 1919 I Bengal Act. IV 
of 1919). 

The objecta of the Bill in brief are — 

(1) to provide H central autbority for each district l€> control 
primary education. 
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(2) io mine tiie funds necessary to go a long way — if nol tlie 

whole way — towanis universal primary education^ and 

(3) to f»rovi<li5 for conipuhwiry attendance at school. 

Chapter II deals with the new controlling body — the District 
School Board — which has been cotiijaised to combine the greatest 
administrative efficiency with the l>est local village experience. This 
Ixsly will in tht* first instance be soniewdiat under official control, since 
the start of such a vast scheme would require the liest administrative 
ex[)erience available. Nine years after the iiilrcHluction of the Act 
it is exfMM tcMl Unit the sc heme will l>e working in a more or less routine 
manner so that official control cun Ik* greatly relaxed. 

The first duties of this Ixiard will Ik^ to survey the .situation and 
find out exac tly, how schcnds must be* Hcdected, constructeil or enlarged 
sr> that the c hildren of the district can have tHlucationai fac ilities in 
the most cH'cuioitiical and efficient manner. Further, the* Isjard will 
have to train teachers on a large M*ale for this w'ork and this will 
have to lx* taken in hand from the start Ixmuusc* if such teachers are 
lacking srhcxds W'ill lx* of little use*. When the schemes and teachers 
are ready, scluxils iiiiist lx* erec ted and tetw hers scdectcnl and paid. 

From this brief survey of the pielimuiarv work of the Ixiard it is 

clear that all fxirtions of the Act cannot lx* brought into use at one 
and the same time. In all prolmbility there* w’ill lx* no iiiqx>sition 
of the c'C'ss until at least a c'oupb* ci^ years after the intnxluctiofi of 
the Act IxH'ausc^ it will take at lea.sl that time t«> pnqxire the schemes 
and train tc*achers. For this ri*ason jxiwer has lx*en tak**n to bring 
the Act into fon^* in whole* or in part on diffc'ient dates in different 
districts. 

Ill this jirovince the* greatest difficulty in c'onnecticui with the 

advanc e of primary cxlucaiion luis 1 xh‘Ii the* want of money ; so if any 

advance* has to lx» iiuMie in this direc t icm new’ inoiiey iiiiist he found. 
It is pi«qw»sed to do this hv thc^ Icny c»f a primary education cess on 
exuiHly the same* linexe as the roads and puhlic works c-esses, the pro- 
cei»ds of which, amounting to alxmt a enm* |x»r annum, will lx* ear- 
maiked for primary education. The cess prtqxiscxl will full mainly 
on the c ultivator who will pay four pic‘e in the rujx*e of rent and ]mrUy 
on the landloni wdio will pay one pic*e. As thi.s cess does not temch 
those who derive iiit'otiie from trade, business or profession, a special 
secHion has lx*en intnulueed to eTn|x>wer eac'h District Magistrate to 
assess |>eoj>le who have iiu'omes derived from sourc’es other than the cul- 
tivation of land, .so that they icxi may l>ear their share of the new 
ilixaiion. 

Chapter \ makes provision for an annual audit of the aectmnts of 
the District Schexd Koiml and gives the auditor |K>wers of disallowance 
and aundiarge. The provisions of this chapter are largely tahen frpm 
the English Bublic Health Act of 1875. 
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Compuli^oiy edueation la d^alt with in chapiter VMI which cmpowara 
Oovermnent to enforce the atteiuiniH^ at a pTimar>^ nchooi irf alt 
children ext'epi thoae who are exempted for well*defiiiiH) reaaona^ while 
in answer to the wideIy-expre»s€Ml deitmnd of the puhlic, firtivision has 
been made in chapter IX for thi* {aisHihiltty of religious itistruction 
during ac^brnd hours. 

While all cIhsih's at first pn»lested Hguinsi the jmiposiHl taxaliotit it 
has been admitted more anti MM»rr* generally as |H»ople laHattie familiar 
with the idtm» that new tuxntion is ess<*iittni, the iiintii idije^’tions 
coming ntd fn>m the |KH>rer chooM's, hut from the A/on/roVeA* wlu> 
already have almost univei>al prtiiiaty etlut atittn whether at home or in 
schcMii and who pn>test against having to imy ft»i the i^lutation of the 
children of the cultivators tir deprt*sH*Ml classt*!^. 

Anotht*r ftvatuie on ninth pn»tc»s(H hu'e coiuMMitrutetl is (he ron- 
stitutioii of the Distrii ! St Ih>o1 liimnl. It has lanoi characteriseil as 
being t<M) official, anti hai little ainenahle t«> the representatives of the 
jieople. In this tase tht* opiMrsititm toiiHtiates niainly from the 
hhadrahik aiitl lutt frcun the fM*oph* who %vill Ih‘ nnmt afTeeted. 

The j»i 'f)]Kmal t(t givt' fat ihties for religious i list ruction having met 
w'ith a niixtsl rt»t f^pt itoi . tlo* (liHriisHituiH tin thin |Hiint in the piovim ial 
(^ountil shoultl In* inteiestmg On the whole the Muhaniliiatlutis have 
supjMirted this idea. 


Secondary education. 

24. In the de«<*riptitm of primary education brief notice was taken 
of the conflict U^tween tin* “ t triontalists ” and the “ Aiiglic'ists 
whi(*h, ending in the vic tory of thi' hitter, resulted in (he establish* 
merit of tlovernnnoit high st htsds in each distric t in the hopic that 
pupils therein tniiiied w'ouM sprc*acl education throughout the masses. 
With a kiiowdc‘dge of Knglish Indfig the* pussfMrrt not only to (Jovern* 
iiient service but also to tin* Iciirning of tin* r»*st of the W'orld, it is not 
^iurprisiiig that the /;/i/w/rci/oA* have* ever sine c^ Mh<»w'n their •sigerm^s 
for this tytx* of csluc ation. with tin* rc*sult that at the ls*giniiitig of I!)I7 
there were 6!KS high schiwds ainl I middle fjiglish sc’hools in Heiigiil. 
With these figures may Is* coiitrastcHl (he middle venianilar schools 
steadily deedining in mnnb«*rs. eitcdi Direc tor of Public instruction 
in succession aftimiing that their demm was c'ertain* — a coneci forcHiist 
as shown by their present ifiinils*r — 74. The demand for fslucalioti 

by the Ufifrer c1hhs«*s in fknigal is a demand for Knglish edu<*ii(ioii, the 
enirnnee to the University. Of these wnvmdary sc hesds only 4f> high 
schools and 48 middle Knglish sc lunds were under public matiagemerii 

Out of a total expr*nditure of Its. 72.fib,(W10 on secondiiry edited 
tiou, only Us. 9,47, OW) was found from public funds. In spite of the 
lack of Oovernment support, these schools arose and multiplied till 
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iWy now the mmi r»trikirig fewinre of the ednentiaiMil fiyeieiii in 
Bengal. It in in the^e mhooln and not in the primary schcxilii that 
the fKlui*aii<in of the bhoftralok in conducted. 

While the nmnl>erK of ptipiln in ihene ftchoohi were large, 218,000 
in the high m hooln and 110,000 in the middle achoola, the eondiiion 
of the majority of them wae iiioet urinatiafac tory. The pay given to 
ieaeiierM in iliuntratiHl by a c|uotation of Mr. Dunn, the Inspector of 
S<*ho*dn : — 

“ The inrre{4M*d nrale of aalariea recommended by the locml Gov. 
ernmerit for the %'arioim elaanen of fw»rofidary nehooln ha« lieen adopted 
only in a few aeleeted raaea. The minimuni for a high nchool aewrd- 
ing Ur thiri weale ij« (ixe<l at K«. 540; of a iiii<ldle Kngliah school at 
ftf*. 145, and of a middle vernacular school at Ra. 40 a month. An 
extensive adoption of this scale cannot W enfirrceil unless sufficient 
funds are available for supplementing the existing grants. (Vrmment 
has already l>ef?n made the net*d for improving middle English 

achrsds, and it is neceasary to remark that the staff of our high 
English schirols are ileplorably bidow anv adei|uate standard. The 
junior classes are invariably left to niutririilate and failed-matriculate 
texichers whose presence on the staff should never 1 k' tolerated at the 
present time. It is bo|M»d that definite sti'ps will Ire taken to improve 
this state of affairs within the next (|uin(}uennium. Ortainly nothing 
will Ire acf*oi]i (dished without pressure from the higher authorities.” 

tjihrtaticrn may als<r Ih^ made from the Udlowdng thive pxiragraphs 
from the (juirHjUennia] Review for lOTJ-ld to IfMO-lT which give a 
striking picture of the actual state of aTTair.*^ at the time; — 

Is it reasonable to ex|M*ct that tmichers engages! to work on such 
salaries and under such conditions will prove stimulating in their class 
nroinsP McmHrver. the university regulaticrns ordain that a teacher 
irf either of the twfi highest classes of a high sfdimd shall teach 50 
boys at «rne and the same time; that each of the next four elasses is 
Uv contain 40 Inrys, and iNxch of (he two Indow that, .'10. How many 
English trained teachers wmild undertake to teach a class of 50 boys 
in a sefMriulary m hcMrl. and the ordinary Indian teacher is not the 
ecpiivalent of an English trained teacher ! He has nev'er seen effexdive 
class teaching in his life; nor have the Ians any idea of it. The result 
is that class teaching is not nttempte^l : (he Imy has to learn some- 
thing or he will stand no chance of passing the matriculation examina- 
tion: that something is nxA very much, but the long-suffering parent 
has long sini'e realiml that it is hopeless to expecd that the school 
will impart it. So the Imy goes to schmd and sits there for many 
honm every dav, not that he may learn anything, hut because sitting 
in a recogntsml school is a condiiton precedent to appearance at the 
mairiculntion examination. The boy*s real work is done with a pri- 
mW eiibft la*fore he to achwl in the morning or when he 
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mmm Imek from nrliaol in the evening. Hi* lotor b hy preference 
lue elM» ient^her, who i» in rather a deiieafe {MMUtiuu. If he tangiii the 
hoy« of hiii flajiit what they are Mnp|HM«ed to learti« hie mrxwm aa a 
private tutor would not lie rw|UtnHl, in which event he would aiarve. 

** Tht» euatom of having the aver»|fe arhcmlboy Ciiinehed out of 
achool lime in the ordinary aubjei'ta of (he aohmd currii'uhun ealla 
for apecial ronaideration. That the avatem ia wideifijiriHid cannot 
seriously doubtinl. * The teiichern bong ill-paid men/ writes 
Dr. Chatter jee, in the Rajshahi Divinjon llepori» * they are naturally 
anxious to do the work of private tuition/ * Then* is hardly any 
teaching/ says the l)iu*cji Division He|Hiri, ' but there is too itno^h 
examining in the c ia^ ; in iJl schinds, tiovemment sclusols not 
excepted, pupils an* reciuin^l to learn (heir lessons at luinte and when 
they come to m‘h(N>! they have only to answer the questions which the 
masters put to them/ Hut (he iiu>s( eonvirn ing (estimony (o the pre- 
valence of the ( ustorn is to be* fount! iti the fm t that the schends are 
staffed hy the tc^achers weirking on the* stnnation wagc*s luiw fuiid. 
That many of iliese unfortunate men do suffer c onsidcralde hardshiim. 
I have no douht ; hut the> somehow' l ontrive (o live, to educate their 
sons and to marry their daughters. If the gn*nt majority cd ilie 
secondary sc hesd t<*m hc‘rs did not earn money hy juivate coacdung, 
they could not Huhnist and (he whede of the existing system of 
secondary sc hoeds would colhifise. 

“ But the wh(de situation is really a reiiiarknhle one. It is Inung 
incess4»ntly pro< l}iino*d that the great majority of pan*nts who seiitl tlieir 
sons to secondary scJhm>1.h are so jMM>r that even io [wiy (he fec*s wdiich 
are charged is a great strain. And yet here we are fac'c* (<» face with 
a system, one of the main f<*atun*s of which is that it invedves over 
and above the scliocd fees (lie hiring of private couc'hc*#. I am unable 
to say what the private coaching of an average scdioollKiy c’osts. One 
can, however, safely viuittire on two assc*rtions. The first is that no 
parent who arranges private tuition for his son at the hands of a man 
who is at least nominally qualifies! ti> give it fwiys less than double 
the srhool fen* — in the great miijority of cas4*H hi* pays a great deal 
more. The second is that if all the mcmey whi^ h is now sf>ent in privafe 
tuition were available* for (he secondary hcIickiIs, the probleni preseri(c*d 
hy the M^cotidarv schrnd system would 1 m» c*onsiderablv siiMplifif*d. ** 

This glisuny jiictim* of scHondary^ eflucation just liefore the Reforms 
is fully rorroboratcMl bv chapter VIIT of the (^alcnitta T^niversily 
Commission Report : The contrast Is^lween what parents ho|s' to get 
from their sarrifi<*es on Ifehalf of their sons* education and what (in 
sfwfe of the earm*st efforts of headmasters and many of the tc^achers) 

the hoys actually receive, is tragic . Tt is on the weakness 

mid more than on the weakness — on the deadening ineffecdi%"eness and 
iufellectual sleepiness — c>f the high sebewds that thf critic would lay 
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kU finger if asked to point to the capital defect iu the higher 
edmalton of I^ngal." 

By thij Indian ITniversitiee Ac4 of 1904 the Benate of Cmlcaita 
(Fnive^ity wai4 autborined to make regulatione regarding the condi* 
iions to )>e complied with by achoolfi desirous of presenting candidatee 
at the matriculation exam t nation. The very existence of ex^ry one of 
these ImniIs de|)euds upon its right to present candidates for this 
examination. It rests eutindy with the University, i.r., the Syndicate, 
to say whether any jiarticuiar m hool shall or shall not exercise this 
right. Sclusds may find it hard to exist without grants fnnii public 
fiiiMls, afnl in the future they may find it harder still. The majority, 
however, of the private s^ IuhiIs do as a fue< manage to exist without 
any grant from (iovernnieiit , but even a Goveriiinent school cannot pre- 
sent (undulates at the imitriculaf ion examination unless the Syndicate 
ulhwH it to do HO. t\>tise<|nently, while in (he cjise of the private 
unaided si luMd it is the I'liiversity which holds its fate entirely in its 
hands, even in the < ase of a (ioverniiient schmil or a school heavily 
sulisidisiHl l»y Governnienf , the University is still in a very real sense 
the arbiter of its dc^slinies. But the Syndicate is not rt»sjK»iisible for 
these regulations under which it has to. control tlie wtrrk of the schools. 
It has neither funds nor luaihinerv (d its own to d«il with the lcM;al 
educational iuhmIh of an area, and though the reports of the tiovern- 
iiieiit insjHM’tors have* Is^en treatiMl with (onsideraiion the system is 
ifieffe<‘tive. Theie was nothing to liring the meniliers in (ontact with 
the (-ircu first uiues of each school. Accordingly Mr. ITomell, a former 
!>irf»ctor of Public Inst met ion in Bengal, was of opinion that the pine 
gress of secorKliirv' <*<lijcution was Inung hatnjs'nHf and firejudiced by 
(he inherent ineffeidiveru'ss of the system of ultimate emit ml. 

This o[>inion was completely confirmed by the Calcutia TTniversity 
Uoinmission who (in (’hupter XXXI of their repnirt) rei'onimended as 
one (»f the essential and pressing ref«»rms for .secondary education, the 
establishment of a lioard which should (ontml lx>th secondary and inter- 
mediate ediu'ution, which should lie jirovided with a coinpieteiit ins|>ec‘t- 
ing staff and ample funds to im[mive the schools and intermediate 
colleges so ihat students would start their university studies thomughly 
equitnied for that typie of w’ork. 

Since the introduction of the Reforms steady attempta have been 
made to reform the system of I'ontrol over sec'ondary education, but so 
far without sm'cess. The murse of these attempts Has been described 
in the pnirtion on university eslucaiiou and so need not lie dealt with at 
this stage, save to remark that mnirol still rests with the Syndicate of 
the University, although that body has appioiiited a aub-committee of 
iiaelf to do most of the work. This relieves the Syndicate meetinga to 
some exieni, hut otherwise does not alter the unsatiafneiory nature of 
the control. 
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Alikovgli them ires m derided set^berh i» the eumbiuni eUeedieii 
•cIkkiU duriug* the non-ro-iij»rnition of 1921 and neiifliboiirtiig 

jearsy yet there has been a roiisiderahle increase in the iminbar of 
aehooU. The nunil^er of M^holars in the hiirh and midde Kng'liah fudioola 
itt 1921^27 was almost the Kattie as in ISItt-lT. Omitting the middle 
remarolar schools that may now lie iiegl<H*te<l. the following figrirea will 
ahow the situatton : — 
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The large ifif rease in the numlier of high srhtMils is confined to 
private hcIkkiIm* and an titteinpt a as made by the liengal lletrenrh- 
ment (Vinirnittee to do away with (ioverriment high srhinds as they were 
m mneh more eostly t4i inaintaiii than the private srhinils w’ith remmr<*es 
augmented liy a grant-in-aid fmin noverninent, Kvory pniposal, how*- 
ever, in this direetifui was met with vehement op|Hw4ition laith liwal and 
general that the jMiliry of deprovineialisitig the Oovernineni high 
schools was dn»pj»e<l. 

The greatest contrast, however, lietween these sidicHiU and the primary 
sehiMils lies in the fac't that wi* ar<‘ no longer confronted with extraordin- 
ary hgurea of wnstaige from the lower cIus>w»h Pi the higher. Naiumlly 
tho number <ba».*» fleereaae as the higher cbi«m*M are reachml, Imt only 
gradually. Parents who send their chiblren to these scIkkiU apjireriate 
the value of education and <b» their liest to kee]> their children at HchiHil 
for as long a period as poasible. 

The annual ext»enditure in such sch<s»ls has risen steadily to 
He. l.OT.rff.OTb in 1112(1-27. of which Us. alsnii 18 |K*r cent, 

came from public funds. 

There are now some signs that pmgress fsuch as it was) has been 
on the right lines and not just a mere exfvansion of the old {lernicious 
system. Towards this the T'liiversity has heljied during the last two 
years by enfoning stricter standards in the matriculation examination, 
which not «inly is preventing the admissiiin iiiUi colleges of many unfitted 
for higher education, but is also rousing school f^#>romiilees from their 
aeH-aalisfied comidacency engendered b>* the low staiidanls formerly 
matniatned by the Fniversity. Fortunately this has coincided with an 
increase in the Government contnil over such sc^hools liy the indirect 
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method of the jrrmnt-in-aid »ywiem. In 1925-26 OoTorniiMiiit wore nblo 
to nanrtion an oxira annual rocurrinjr grant of throe lakha and the 
opportunity wa^ takrn to lay down certain elementary bnt acmnd prin- 
ciplcft on which aid waj* to be given, auch an — 

(1) no aid wan given to any acbool, unleas ita permanency waa 

aitaured and neceaaary in the opinion of the inepector; 

(2) a minimutn monthly acale of expenditure of Ra, 640 (11 leacherg) 

wan iii«i«ted on in the cage of gchool« to which a new 
wag given ; 

(3) no grarii, old or new, wag to be given where the rate of feee 

fell lielow’ a certain minimum acale ; 

(4) no grant wan to W given iinleaa the school had a provident 

fund for teachers; 

(6) the miriiiiiutn grant to a high schcad was fixe<l at Rh. 100 a 
niimih. 

Thun only schooln which deserved to survive were helj>ed, and the 
schfsds which have Immui helfw‘d have l)tM*n made better fitted to survive. 

The time is almost past w'heii ii scdiiM*! was regarded as a pn>du< - 
live enterprise yielding a regular income to its proprifptor. It is 
competition that has killed the schools as a business concern. The 
n)ulii))lir*ation of sehrsds was aeconipanied by a decline in their 
stnuigih, caused partly by t)iis multiplic^ation, partly by the failure of 
illusions ns to the material pros|M*cts of educated men. and partly by 
other causes. In spite of sweated lalK)ur the fee income no longer 
ecpials the working cost. For most schcsds. public aid is becoming a 
nm*essity — and this necefwity knows laws; it provides the opportunity 
for insistence on a higher standard. 

The following figures showing the numbers of aided and unaided 
srhmds illustrate the steady and rapid growth of this system of 


Oovemment control over 

high schools: — 
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With this control slight improvements have been made in the con- 
dition of teachers, whose salaries have been raised a little and for 
wbom provident funds have been constituted. Kven if progress can 
be claimed here the ineflScienry of teaching and the vicious system of 
private coaching by the school staff have not changed for the better 
during the last ten years. 
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Om «xp#riiti#iii that will ahortly be tried and wbtcli may hare 
far*reaeliiu(|^ results, i« the ttiinxlurtioti of the vernaeuUr an the 
medium of teac^hinijr and examination up Ui the matrirulation standard. 
The adrocaten of thin ehatige rlatm that there will lie a |KMMdhility of the 
avoidance of mere cramniinir. that Imivh will exervine not merely their 
[luwem of menior>\ Init also those of thinkiuK^. While jmnnthly senti- 
mental reiwoun have lieen the most {aiwerfiil in effectin|f this chaiifre, 
the working- of the new system will lie the greatest interest for the 
future. Unfortunately the intnHluction of the new- nysiem cannot take 
place before 

At one time the idea was widely rnrrent (hat the solution of the 
problem of a grow'ing educated proletariat was to l*e sought in the 
creation of “ viHationai srhcads, which would train la»vs for prat^tical 
occupations. Hut a truer ct»nrepti«>n of fMiuciition. a deejier analynta 
of the situation and A<'tual exfieriuient have conihined to prove that this 
dilution is illus4>ry. Under the sway of the ideas that pnnluced the mm- 
co-o|>era(ion nmvenient spinning, weaving and other ** vmational ** 
claasea were started in many m hools, hut they WM)n returned to their first 
love — the niatrit ulatiftn curriculum and the disc arded spinning-wheels 
were put discreetly out of sight. 

If, however, it is neither wise nor practical to regiinl secondary 
education os an immediate pre|mrution for a vocation, on the other 
hand, there can Ik» no doubt that a purely literary training does not 
afford a ioinplefe education and that manual arts i>f various kinds 
have a high cult u rat and educational value. In iilxiiit 22 schiwils 
manual training of various kinds has Wen giv»Mi but this needs to l>e 
widely extended. The ('onference «»f Kditcational ttfiicers, February 
192b, advised that while vocational training might more iiroperly lie 
given in syiecial institutions after the schcHil course, some subjects which 
train the hand and the eye and give iwofie for “ the creative joy of the 
artist,'’ should lie introduced into sch<s>ls. To this desire the University 
has addiNl its powerful voice. Subje<‘ts like carjientry or metal work, 
apinningand weaving, gardening and agriruliure, drawing and painting, 
wdll show the lioy that he can educate himself through his finger-tijw 
as well as through the ear and the eye, aild variety and diversion a 
ftiurse now intolernbly luonotomiUs and hum-drnrn, and, by }ic< ustoming 
him to manual work, teach him the dignity, the joy and the pnaluctive 
worth of lalsiur. There is a general desire to miike exfieririients along 
these lines, but so far jiraciically nothing has la^n done. 

University sdifeslient in7-27. 

25. The report of the Calcutta University (Tominiaaion give* a 
full, vivid and authoritative areount of the condition of higher educa- 
tion in the province in 1917. On the whole it is a mournful ac- 
count, demoDitrating the need and urgency for both inventigation and 



t^torm, Thi» in a short tuiniitary of tha aiate of thiiigrs whiek the 
report revealed, 

26 . CM«tiMa bi 1f17 m mnifmd by tto ealwtte UnhwiKy 
OffMIllseiM. — There t» a widespread desire for higher edncaiton in 
Bengal and the numtier of high achools in the province i« almoat as 
great as that in all the rest of the country' ptit together. But the train- 
ing given in the high schools suffered from three radical defects. In 
the first place, it was directed H<dely to the matric'ulaiion examination 
of the University, although it is evident that to prepare boys for the 
fJniversity should not lie the only business f»f the school, and although, 
in fact, a large number of the boys at schfK>l a^ere unfitted for a univer- 
sity career and many of them left school either without passing the 
matrictilaiion or without gating on to the t^niversity. In other words, 
all the scluKils conc entrated on one out of many legitimate and neceimary 
objects of their training. Sec ondly, the inatric ulaticm itself was unsatis- 
facdory, even as a test for entering the University ; the courses were 
narrow and piindy literiirv, the standard low, the whole examination 
ill-cc»nceived and ill-condiic ted. “ At the very time/* says the ref>ort. 

when the instinct of the |>eofde is turning its ho}>es towards education, 
the work actually done in the srhcsds is suffering from a blight w^hicb 
spread^ so c|uirkly as to threaten public and private hopes with dis« 
apfMiintnient. The desire for education, though it springs from needs 
w’hich gcKid schcnds alone can satisfy, is |»erverted into a demand for 
what a sf'hcad mtist deteriorate in consenting to give. But the pres- 
sure is irresi.stihle, and the schools in yielding to it are spoiled. Nor 
is this (he whcde of (he loss. The profession of teaching liec^mies less 
and less attractive to able and generous minds/* Thirdly, the sthrsd 
exerted little influence on the formation of character, and failed to 
convey to the Imy^s mind any clear apprehension of an ideal of duty. 
** Pressed further home, the charge amounts to more than even this: 
it implies that the schools have no spiritual life w'hirh touches a bov*s 
inner nature, m» c*or|Hirate unity which ap|>ealH to and can sustain his 
affectionate loyalty, no moral or intellectual flame which may kindle his 
emotions/^ 

The high schcnds of Bengal were thus little more than mare 
coaching establishments to prepare boys for the University. Bui when 
students entered the University they were found to be unfit, because 
they had never had a sound general education. The result was that the 
first two years, the inleniiediate, liecanie in effect a su[>p]einent to the 
high sc^hool course rather than the beginning of the ccdlege course. It 
was regarded as a natural stopping place and a large proportion ol 
students ceased their edueation at that stage. But while there was this 
diapoaition to act as if the intermediate marked a distinct stage, yet the 



Itmiiiiiig^ in the intermndiain arnu ill acimpiad to ikm naods of ancli 
gtodent^ ns went no further. There wm^ little choice of nuhjectii, no 
altempl to provide any intnHluction to vtumitonal or }ura«ticnl tmininfr 
and a com^deto negle^'t to une the metluHlfi of teaching ajipropriatn to 
edlioohi and lK»y», the j^yntem of m9L»» lecturiiifr only being foUoared, 

Things acre not mui li Udler in the next two (^illegt* Year«» the [>erio<l 
of proper undergmdtiate aork. The cndlegew were im»lated etui each had 
to offer a complete achetiie of instruction and auhjtH'ta, each wajs a atnall 
univenjiiy, and, needlejis !<» say, a very inade<)uate aiul ill*<H|uippeil 
university. The private colleges relied on fees and, t4i make ends 
meet, had to entertain vast luimlierK of students to lie taught in huge 
classes hv a small iuimU*r of ill>paid teachers, often discontenteil with 
their lot, dejirive«l of all joy in their work and reduced ti> the |Hmition 
of lecturing machines. There was scarcely any |H*isonal <Miniact. 
Everything was directed again to the sole end i>f passing an examination. 
The aide student was sai riticeil to (he mediocrt*. The averagi* students, 
for w Inise sake (his (errilde sa« rifire is tnatle. suffer as much as ttiiy. 
For they are »le{)rived of the liest thing which nniveisity life has to 
offer to a yming nuin dailv tontact with his ablest (H»ntem]Hki aries 
when these are full of intellectual vitality, cagf*rly pursuing their own 
Kj>e<'ial inten'sts, anti testing their y«»ting strength uu the prohleins of 
life and tlnnight. 

What niatle tin* wlnde priddem much more ai ute was the c(»iiceiitra« 
tion of cidlegi'M and students in Falcutia. There were alsuit 
university students in the city, only alaiut a fourth of whom had their 
homes to live in, the rest lieing gathered fmin all parts id the province 
luid obliged to live in bi»stels or messos or wherever they «’oiihl, Many 
of (hem were intermediate stinlents, not ohl or strong enough U» fa<*e 
the temptations of city life. ** It is inifsissible to exaggerate (he evils 
that are likely to result from this drift of Ians from country districts, 
ilbtraiueil and knowing iu»thing of the worbl, into (he diingt*rous ron- 
ilitions of life in a great city, wrhere they are lost in the i-rowd and 
whert* it is iin|Kmsible ti» proviile for them any aileijuate supervision.** 
It is imjMiHsible to provide decent hostels for them except at an 
enormous outlay ; and it is altogether iiii|M»ssible to proviiie a<UsjuaCe 
sjsice for nu reation and exercise. Their needs could quite well lie met 
and ought to l>e met nearer their homes. 

The system of post-graduate teai hing, which is concentrated in and 
controlled by the Fniversity, did not meet with as general cfiridein na- 
tion as other parts of the educational scheme. But it was |if>inted out 
that jmst -graduate work was entirely divorcfsl from undergrarhiate 
work and that this cleavage miglii prove disastrous to Uilh, and that 
BO arrangements for higher work in the mufasaal bad lieen c^ntem- 
plalad. 



Cdtnmiiuficm recogBiiMM] that one cif tha ^raat difficmitiaK wii 
tha problem of iiumbani. The Univemity of Caleatta had to 

rontrol aud train almui the i^me number of atudentji as the 18 univer- 
sitieit of the Unitefl Kinf^lotn. The population of both eoantriea is 
alyout the same; Iwit a far smaller pro^mrtion is literate in Bengal; and 
irheii it is renieriibered that the number of women students is 
negligible, it is olnnous that the pn>|M»rtion of the educated classes of 
men who take advantage of a univemity course is several times greater 
ill Betigul. Nearly all of them pursue the same courses of study » more 
or less academic and not practical, and not leading directly to any 
pnifession or industry in the great majority of cases. As far as the 
capacity to earn a living concenied the greater number of graduaten 
are no lietter off after than befi»re their university career; and hence 
the 04' ate and dangennis jindilem <if the educated proletariat. A crush- 
ing biinleii w'HM also thrown cm the university which has to camind 
this erninnous family. It had to c-omluct examinations every year for 
alkout 30,(100 candidates (in H127. 37,(K10). It had to deal with 26,000 
sfudenis scattereil over an iniineiise province wherein <^oinrnunic*ations 
are very difficult ; it was res|M>nHible also for the educatifmal control of 
more than 800 (in 1027. 1,003) sclKads, a function such os no univer- 
sity milside of India is t ailed U|s>n t<i perfiyrm. It is a cMimtuon- 
pliice,*' says the rejsirt, ** that u university, just bec^ause it is concerned 
with HO individual a buHincHs as the training of the mind, can easily 
l>e4<»iin» too large. 3'here is no tioubt that (’alcutta Ihiiversity was 
much t#H» large for the efficient discharge of its duties and it is little 
W'onder that its gtiverning Isidies pr<*ved iiiadetpiate to the task. 

These governing Isalies were defective in their constitution and 
might well have proved umMjual to a less herrdc task. The Slenate, the 
majority of the menilH'rs of whi<’h were nominate<l — on the recom- 
mendation of the Vice-('huncellors — was not pmjierlv representative, 
either of the collegian, of the general bodies of learned professions, of 
commercial, industrial and agrif'ultural interests or of different com- 
munities. es|>e<dally of the Muhammadans. The Syndicate, on which 
the Muhammadans had for years been unrepresented was even leas 
mitisfac tory. The amount and variety of work which fell upon it 
was intolerable; and yet it had no effective resjamsibility and the wrork 
of the so-called executive was discussion rather than deliberate decision. 
There was no effective academic body to direct the more purely educa- 
tional functions of the University, for the faculties and boards of 
studies were not com{>osed of ex|>erts and had only advisory powers. 
Thus there was no clear differentiation of functions and no careful 
adaptation of means to ends. The oniritns which existed were onaatia- 
flhctory in composition and not well artieulaled. 

The control of the TTniveraity over the collegea was aa rigid aa 
it was ineffective. The University had been powerless to secure really 



#£oieat teMking, but it Imd crusbudl iml all ittdb{mi4eiio6 or freedom in 
ill# #obj#ct 0 and luoiktMlit of ieacliing. On th# other hand* ih# cantrol 
of OoTommeut over the liiiiven&ity a an alio uiiiuiiiefa<^U>r>\ for lhai 
oonirol waii exercised by the (ioveninient of lndia« whirk wae a ihouitand 
loile# away, and not by the liM'al (Itiveniinetit on the «{K»t. 

27. AttilMlrts nt rafui'm* — Surh wa# the analysia of the condition!! 
of higher education made by the re|H>rt. We have imw to irate ih# 
various attempts iiia<le to effet i general or [>arti< uliir reform and Ut 
diaeuea the extent of their auct'etw. 

28. Orittioii nf Daoea Univnnity.— t)ne thing wan done almoat at 
once, the creation of Dacca rniverHitY. The m heme for a univeraity 
at Dacca gt>e8 back t<» at leant 11U2; atul in it** originatitoi, ait the Hadler 
ComniiHaion UejH>rt nayn, two main f to torn may la* di^tinguiahiHi : ** fii'at 
and foreiiu^at, the dewire of the MuHnaltnanN i»f Ka#«terii Iteugal to 
stimulate the educutional pr<»gre?«?< 4»f their community, and secondly, 
the desire of the (iovemnjent of India to ereate a new- iy|>e of residential 
and teaching univemity in Iinlia as <i]»|nis4mI to the present afliliating 
ty]>e. To these mnsl la* lulded a thin! fartf»r of s|HM*ial iiii|a>rtaiH'e, 
the ^lesire of the Oovernment to relieve the < ongi*Mtii»ii of the Ihuver- 
sity (»f (^uh utta/’ A detaileil si heme was drawn up by the Nathan 
roniinittee in 1912 and another, rather different, srheme by the Saillei 
Cominissi<»n, The latter was adopteil, in the main, in the Dar«*a 
University Art. which receiMnl the aHsent of the < Jovernoi -tieneral 
in Ocmiic’il c»n March 2drd, I92t>. and came into fc^rce on the Ist July 

1921. 

The Governor of Bengal is the Uhancellor; the Vic e (’hancellor. 
a whole-iime oHirial, is the aradeiuic af%d executive head. The 
supreme Ijody is the c cmrl. a large baly <»f to ** elec ted and 

nominated mem»>eiH, over \W in numW. The cciurl makes new 
statutes on the lerommeiidation id the other university Uwlies iitid may 
cancel new* ordinances pas*^d by the Kxeculive t’ountil. It has the 
power of reviewing and passing rescdiitioiiH on the aniimil budget and 
rejHirt and is aided for this piiriK>«4* by a budget rommiltee. 

The Exec utive ( ouiicil is a suiall Iwwly of iilnoit 15 jiersonM and 
is the chief executive IkmIv. 1'he academic’ work is under the control 
of the Academic Uouncil, whic h includes the Vic e-Uhaiu ellor, the 
Deans, the Provosi.H. the IVofessors. the Librarian, and a certain 
number of Readertt siiol 

One of the i«{>e«^.‘>i feiiture« of the Ihiiverwity i« that aepiirate 
representation i* jrvm to the MiiHliin eomimiiiity on all uniremity 
bodiea. Another i» the elaborate arrnniireiiieiitH for re.i«len<e an<l 
tutorial auiiereiaion. There are three HalU. one of them for Mualim 
•tudenta, each co»trtlCle<l by a Provoat, who is ai»*i«te«l by two houae 
tutor* »nd by the Univeriuty teacher* diatrib«te<l for tbi« purpoae 
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ldn<mg the three Hmlle. The bead of aaoh departmeat is fartiM? 
direedy reapcmaible for the tutorial eupenriaioa of hia houaani 
niudente. An atteiii[*t ih made in thij« way ** to enecHirage origriaalitjr 
and individual effort, to eiiaore that each etudent shall be enabled to 
learn soinetbiniir intellectual production as well as of reproduction ”* 

The University ic fortunate in it«i situation and occupies build- 
ings, many of which formerly housed the (lovemment of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, si^ttened about an area of about a square mile 
of park land. There is thus ample spac^e for games and each Hall 
has, at present, two playing fields and tennis courts. 

29. Omntoiniltllt of Doom Utiivofsity. — ^ThiMie were the lines on 

which the University of l)a<*ca wuh established, and it is on these 
lines that it has develo|>ed during the last six years. In 1925, the 
Dacca University Amendineiit Act {hihs^hI by the local legislature 
provided the University s'ith a statutoiy re< urriiig grant of Tie. 5J 
lakhs and put its finances on a stxible I)e8i8. For the rt‘st, there have 
been no legislative changes, but sieiuly progress. The numlx*r of 
students rose from l.OHO in 1921-22 to 1,48*1 in 1926-27. The number 
in residence in the tl»ree Halls rose (hiring the same |>eritHl from 
to 569 and the llalh have justified their existeine as organisations 
for fostering corp<»nitc and social ai tivities and ( ivating a I'eal esprit 
de ccr/M. 1'he libraiv has lieen largely and wisely increased and 
now contains over 16, (HH) volumes. A vsihiable collection of San- 
skrit an<l Hengxdi iiiaiiUMiipt.s has lH*en gathered together. The 
Si'ience Departments liavi* l^eeii pn»|M*rly e(juip|»ed; and a consider- 
able amount of original work has l>een jiriKluccd in every .sHbje<‘t. 
There seems to l>e mi reason to doubt that Dacca [‘niversity has 
made good 

ao. Th« ififfiiMM on th§ gumral posltioii.— The foundation of 
Ducta University has provided Bengal with at least one centre of 
higher education, where resources ai'e pooled and (here is little waste 
and where some of the more flagrant defec'ts of the earlier system have 
Iwfien reinovecU • the lack of individual attention, the lack of facilities 
for corporate fellow>hip and for physical rec^reation, the memotony 
and deadening influence of a too rigid and jKinderous machinery. 
But the (‘reation of Dac4‘B University has done little to ameliorate 
the conditions of Ualcutta, It is tnie that the Commission pointed 
out the erec lion of new universities in chexsen mufassal centres as the 
only esenipe from the iimgestion of (^alcutia: but Dacca University, 
from this jioint of view, has done little more than absorb the local 
student population, A few hundreds more or le^ make little differ- 
ence to Calcutta. 1’he problems of ('alcutta have to be faced and 
solved separately; and if for the most part they still remain unsolved 
it ii nut for want of attenipta to tackle them. 
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ai. AtlMifMs to ntmm Catovtto Bint attampt 

VM nmde by the Oovt^niment of India soon after the pnblioa* 
tion of the rommmianV report. It should be mneinbered that the 
Uaivewity of CalcuHa wa** at that time immediately under the 
OoTemnient of Indi^ and the Oovernor-deneral wm ita ('haneellor. 
In a renolution, dated the 22nd Jamiary 1920, the Govemment of 
India gave notice of iU iuteEition to puhlit^h and place liefore the 
Imperial L<*gi«lative Gonncil a bill U> urive eftWt to the main mniin- 
mendationi^ of the C'onmiifM<i<tfi rejrJiiding the rn'mintitutiou of the 
ITnivereity of Gulcutta. while the udininiMrat ive matteni tiicUidiiig the 
future organimition of interiiieiliate and jiec<indttrv education wt^rr to 
be decided by the (tovei iimeiH of Ibotgal. Hut the pro|ww«ili« of thia 
leeoliitioii and of the draft bill, uhirh iiiteiided to gi%e efT«H’t to them 
and which apjieared un a lauitidential dcM itinent nonie nionthn later, 
were attacfciMl from several si«les at the huiiu* lime. The bnal Govern- 
ment, while agreeiuj^ tiuil the bill would enable a tnuapleie and 
<^ati«fa<'tor>’ r«M>rgatu.*uvtioii td ('abaitta Tniveniity to be carried out, 
given giMal will aiul the net ejoiiiry funds, pointed »»ut that the Govern* 
luent of Bengal was not in a {Hiaitioti to tinaui'e the m^iieine and that, 
unleas the Govemiiic*d of l^itlia was prejwired to lind the money, the 
measure w-ould nMiiain a dead letter The riiiversily of t'aleutta, 
dtoninuted largely h\ elements which t<*ared any attack on tlieir vest* 
ed interests, pleaded for |H>st |H>netiuoit on vaiiouH gnoiuds, emphasis- 
ed the ruMessity foi a caieful c'oiiHideralion of the tinancial basis of 
the scheme and put forward a vast iiuiiiIho* of resol ut ions and criti- 
cisms on the 1 ’oiiuiussion’s report. Hut whtit gave* the bill its 
quietus was the disappiovul of the Secretary of State, who took Kerioii* 
exception to the pnaediire Huggested hy which the la^gislative rcH'on* 
stiiuiioii of (’alcnlt i I uiversity was to la* curried thmugh hy the 
Government of India, while the IcK-ai ( i<»veriinienl was to 1 m* left to 
take action later iiImuj* the stqairation of the inter mediate classes and 
the ccuiMtitutioii of 'in authoritv tt» control intcoiitediate and sec-ondary 
educaitiU) ; he regarded the c|Uestion of financ e an f tiridatnental . In 
the event, the bill wa?. dropiM*d and the Government of India had to 
abandon all intention of b*gisliituig for Talc uftu I ni versify. That 
imk was left to the local (t<»vrrnineiit : and by Act No, VI! of 1921, 
the powers over the I niversity hitherto e.xert jned by the (ioverniiient 
of India were harolcd over tc# the f biverniiienf of Hengal and the 
Governor of Bengal Irecame the Ghaiicellor. Meanwhile the ItefonnH 
had come into operation; and m Kcluea<i*»n is a transferred 
siibjec't, the control of the (iovernmenf over tlie I iii versify came into 
the hands of the ^Giiister of Kdination and the local Ijc^gislative 
Council. 

Before going any further, it may Va* said at once that im really 
thorough and cr>mprehensive S4*heuie of reorganisation has nince Keen 
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t>ropOMMl. Tite wens two — iJbe fiaaiieial a^ngeHej^ wkicb 

oaly ber^anie grea^ter a» time went an and which forbade even a eon- 

templaiioii of a Mi^heme caiculated Uj coat Ita. 150 lakha capital and 

Ite. 80 lakhn recurring ex|>eiiditure; and ^xindly, the failure to 

reach any agreement with the l iiiverHity on the Hne« of reform. 
The Imal (iovemment were convinceii that reform of a far-reaching 
churui:ier wan urgently ne^^eiiitary ; and this bail indeed been abun- 
dantly deiJioiistrated by the refwrt itself. The lapse of time only 

made inatteni worse, stiffened opfKwition, increased the congestion, 
accentuated the evil^. fHsHticai, social and intelle<^iual ; but the lack 
of funds was an if>u|>erable 4dieta4 le. The existing reaoun^es were 
thoroughly inad«H|uate, the (ioveriiiiieni 4>f India found itself unable 
to give any Hulieiaiitial help, and, in the {K>littcal condition of the 
province, no Aliiusier who dejM-niled on the (’oiincil could ask for the 
iiii|M>sitioii 4»f fresh Uixation fiu* the I niv4»rsity The <uirious and 
meluucboly result has In^eii that the report of the ( 'OiiinuHsioii has 
had iiiore prm’iiial effect in most other provinces and uitivei*Hities 
than in Bengal. 

32, FifiiMial diflleuttiet at the Univertity. — But if no complete 

jw'heme could l>e piop(»se4l yet Mmaller iiifasiires fd reform were put 
forward by the 1 (k*u 1 (bivernmenf at various times. The most 
important of these was the ('ali’utta I'niversity Bill of 1922-23. The 
iiumedifiie <H*cfisiori foi it was (h4‘ financial ilifHi'ulties in which the 
University found itself, ffwing chiefly lo fhe expansion of the [post- 
graduate clepartment , immune no longer balanced expen<liture. The 
growth of the |H>st graduate department was rrmiarkahle; it was as 
fast as that of a itiushi<K»m, although it has shown itself mu<*b more 
tenmious and dee[>rooted. In 1910-17, lM'f<»r*e the 4‘<incen trat ion of 
higher studies in the Tniver'sity, there were 40 I'niversity teachers; 
two years later, after the concentration, there wei'e 188 including 68 
jmrt-time teachers attar'hed to lolleges. In 1921-22 the total had 
risen to 233 and it increased still further in the next year t>r two. 
With the increase in the numln'r of tear hers and of their salarie.s, 
the University found it imjpossible to make emls meet. Every- year 
there was a defii-it; and application hiul to lie made to Government 
for fumls to wipe it off. 

Meanwhile, the la*gislative (\>uncil had addeil its witness to the 
neeil of university reform l>y passsiiig several resolutions. One of 
them dealt with the com|Hmiticin of the Senate and urged that at 
least HO |>er rent, of the membei's .should lie eleided by the registere<l 
graduates. Another demanded the formation of a boanl for the 
su|periniendeuc«» of sinondary mduxpls without delay, by legislation if 
necessary, a Ixpard iiepresentative of the various interests and com- 
munities inmeeriied and with a non-official majority, A third, carried 
against the Government, proposed the ap[)ointment of a committee at 
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two ftii40ciai exp^rta, two momborm of tho SoOmto oominoUNl 
Oovernmejii and thr»*e non*4>flii'ial iii«»inher9 of the I^iogiiilativo Council 
to inquire into the workiuir f>f the riuirer«iiy, in {lartioular 

ita fitiatii ial admin i^t ml ion, and r«HH>uimend«Hl the nioet urnreni 
meaiiure!i of reform, any hnaiirial aasiittanre wm renderpnl to 

the Univemity. 

The attitude taken up by (tovei iiiueiit was this. The ftitaiicial 
difficulties <»f the I diversity wen' the result of post ifraduate eX|Mftn- 
aion. The salaries and other rhui'Kes of the post*>n'adunte depart- 
meni came to alMmt Its. b lakhs, while the ituome fnnn the fet's of 
students was less than Us, IJ lakhs. There was reason to think that 
the nuinl>er «d teu* ! ers was unioM essarily larjre. The ext i aonlinary 

increase of the last few yeiir^ was in itself suspicious. The Univer- 

sity of Dacca had, for alt its woik incliolin^ uiiderj^'niduate teurhinitT. 
u staff of only alMuit ItMt lecturers, less than half the staff entertained 
by Calcutta rniversiiy for its |a)st<g^raduate work alone. There waa 
a caae at least f<»r investi^^ution. Further, the |MW4t-^nwduate depart- 

ineni had la»en so c onstit utc*cl that it was an t mpi rium m imptrio in 

tho l-niversity, n<»t a^holly amenable to the control of the Vicv- 


(’haiicellor and cHciipvin^ 

a more or lesn 

inde|Hf'inlent {msition. 

Inhere wen* other rnnttc'is : 

dso whic'b needled 

i n vest ipit ion . The re*^ 

(s^jrnition of inetiic ient sr 

li<H>ls for lon^ a 

t anse of c ontent ion 

between ( ni\<*rsity and (io\c 

‘innienl bad lH*en 

|HtH’«*4*dinK apa* e 

33. Lowering of the 

matriculation standard. — Mi>anwhtl<\ th« 

stanclard of the luatiic iil.iti 

on, low as it had 

lx*en. bad fallen still 

Ic^wer; and md onlv «d tlic- 

mat l ie iilat loll but 

of the other exuinina- 

lions as well, ('ah'ctta de^n*es had be« ono* ul 

niost a by- word in the 

rest of India. Ihe f(»ll(»win^’ fii^nre*' s[»c*ak f‘»r 

t heiiiHel vc*s : 

Mairu'ulAlioit. 

IVrt'i^iiiAi/e of 


Iftl7 IK 

r*H -2 


IttlK-ia 

8.1 s 


laiatJo 

fU5 5 


191*0 21 

75 ,1 


192122 

7m 4 


In termed tAte. 

Arl#« And Hi iimtyt). 

H. A. Aj»d It, He. 

1917 18 


49 9 

1918 19 

m 4 

49 8 

1919 20 

83 5 

6M 8 

1920 21 

87 8 

74 9 

192122 

6H 4 

71 7 

M. A. And M. Hr. 

1917-18 

M 7 


191§19 

54 ’7 


1919-20 

54 3 


1920-21 

82 M 


1921-22 

75 -7 
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M. hmmiUtm Mil af tfia C at a nn a iiL I t wms to moot tlii# 

iion that Govern ment put forward ita new bill which, without incur- 
rinif frcah exjieiiditore, mnght to remove »ome of the ouiatanding 
defw'tii in the ailniinifitration of the rniveraity. The objectu were— 

(1) to iinpnne thi financial and academic adminiatratton of the 

Culcutia I’niveniity on the' aKHuniption that ita axiHting 
functions would remain unthan^fed; 

(2) to provide far c*o-operutioii aUil improved relations lietween the 

l<Mtal (ioveriiment in the Ministry of hMucuitiou and the 
(*alcuttu I riivernity, as it was felt that the smooth work- 
ing of the ]>rovinciul edin^ational system could only be 
ensured In the existeiK*e of Mic*h co-ojieratioii ; 

(♦1) U> HiH'nre a larptcr elective element in the constitution of the 
Senate, with due re^rard to a(*ademtc interests. To seemre 
these ohje<!ts it was profKMied that of the 1(K> ordinary- 
fellows of the Senate only *U) should l>e nominated, the 
rest l^eioK elei:te<l by various Isnlies like the rt^^stercwl 
f^'raduates in the different faculties, the Ijc^islative 
('ouncil, the teucdiers and *|)rinci[ml8 of colleg^es, and the 
teiu-hers of the University. I'hen^ was. however, to l)e an 
A<!ademic ('ouncil of ulniut ad meml^ei's, iiuludin^ the 
principals of the chief ('a)ciittu rolle^es aiui n^presenta- 
tives of the inufussal (Mdleg’es, of the fmulties, the Univer- 
sity teachei's. the ordinary fellow's and 8<i forth, as well 
as a certain nuiulH*r nominatetl by (loverninenl . Finan- 
<ial administration was to l>e in the hands of a Hoard «>f 
Financial Uontrol of a inemlMu*s, d nominated by (iovern- 
inent luul elected by the Senate, and a Treasurer. The 
Minister f<»r hklucatioii wan to the Itecior of the Univer- 
sity and to exend se any jiowers delegated to him l>v the 
Uhancelloi. Such were the main pnni.sious of this bill. 

It was clear fnim the first that the bill woultl l>e by the 

University. The Seiucte objected to the procedure and to the pni- 
visioris. Ills Kxc'ellent v Is>rd Lyttuii tlieieujwui callcMl together a 
conference, in which the Government of Bengal, the Governiuent of 
Assam and the University were all represented, and which was also 
attended by representatives of the Government of India, to disc'uss 
the whole question and ivach, if pcKssible, some lines of agrec^nient. 
The confereme held various meetings. The University stcKul out for 
a c'onsolidatiiig luli rather than an amending hill and in fac t pro- 
duced a draft bill of its own for discussion. Its effec t would have 
to sever all connec'tion between the University and the Govern- 
ment and to jdace the whole of the education of the province above 
the primary' stage, under the control of the University. It paropoeed 
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to erMte a court, baaed on the elet^tive principle, which waa, how* 
OTor, to be an excH'utire a« well at» a legislative body. The powers of 
the Chancellor were reduced to the iHiini of extiiicitoti ; the Minteter 
wae excluded altogether. There was to be an Academic Senate for 
academic matters. Financial control was to be altogether in the 
hands of the University itself. The Vice*Chance11or was to l>e un- 
paid, but there was to be a FriKYice-Uhaiicellor of uiuietined jKiwer^ 
who was to lie a paid official. A Ixnird of se<'<»ndary education was 
to frame rules for the re^Hignition of m^hcnds, to give or withdraw 
recognition, arrange for insja>ction and advijw- (fovernineni abi>ui the 
distribution of grants. But the l)oar<i had no indejH«ndent jn^wers; 
it was to lie under the general contnd td the court, exercised through 
the Syndicate. The result would have l>eiM\ to hand f»ver Sei^omlary 
Education also (o the T^iiivei*sity and to make the Ministry and 
Department of Edm atinn meaningless ami su|s^rfliious. 

35. Probtom of tho oontiol of topondory oduoftttofi* ”An imtmsse 

had reaihed. The University would not U>ok at the (loveriniienl 

bill and (tovernnient rould not, without abdiruting its ediirationnl 
responsibilities ancl without giving further jaiwers to a Ixidy which 
had in the past abused its existing fMiwers, accept the priioMples of the 
University bill. It was then felt that the Iw'st way out was to clear 
the W'hool problem out of the way. All along, the University had 
show'n its^df most relm tant in abauflon any of its powers over w hools. 
But these jMiwers, as the Sadler l{e}M»rt had clearly sh»>wn. had led to 
the demoral isat if»n and deteric^rat ion of sei'ondary e<lut‘t»t ii»n , 1*he 
interest.s of scIkmjIs had Ix^en sa<Tific#Hl to tin* Muppmed inter«^sts of the 
University. University firuurfes dej>en<led cm the fee fund jiml it wum 
an irresistible temptation to make the matriculation easy so as t<i 
attract to the examinat ion and to the college clrisses the largest 
t)ossible nuniWr of students. ()n the other hand the University had 
a fairly strong <*ase in demanding that it should have the sole control 
over its own enframe examination. In theory, this was an eminently 
n^nsonable demand and one which it was difficult to impugn. The 
difficulty was that the control over the Entrance Examination tended 
inevitably to mean control over secondary educatifm generally ; and 
not only contml, but tyranny; and a tyranny in the interests of the 
University. This w'as a strong argument; and the T^niversity had 
another. The Ooinmission had come to the considered opinion that 
the end of the secondary stage w^as not the matriculation, but the 
intormediate ; and they had advises! the removal of the intermediiit* 
classes from colleges and their association with the high s/hool 
classes under a single UuinU But to effect this much monev was 
needed; and the monev was not forthcoming. Tlie Univcrsilv tis>k 
up, accordingly, thw attitude that the reconimendathms of the Uoin- 
mtssion should carried out either altogether or not at all. Till 
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prorinion wan made for the removal of the intermediate claaeee> 
they org’ed that necondary nehmdn aboold remain under ita control. 
If (foremmeiit could not create a ninj^le authority for both, the 
IJni%'er«ty would iindeitake the tank. It in clear that this was a 
claim that ( ould not admiitiM) by (ff>vemmeiit. 

A further coiuj^Jicaiion wan iniro<luee<l by the terms of the Dacca 
I'liiverwity Act. This Act forbade the Dacca University to touch 
i^itii’aticm Ixdow the intermediate standard; and as a corollary, a 
fbmrd at Internifnliate and Se<‘ondarv h^ticaiion had necessarily to W 
created for the Dacca Unt%*ersity area since the Act excludes this area 
from the ccintrol of (!alcutta University. In the immediate expecta- 
tion at a similar provinc ial iHiard, the Dae c a lloanl was only authorised 
for a year; Inii as this ex|>ectation remained unfulfilled, ii became 
ne<'esKary t<» ]ii*oloiig' the life of the' Ihicra Board from year to year. 
This was. in every way, unsatisfactory as the lioard was unable tc> 
undertake* any thorough reform of the institutions within its jiirisdic- 
tiem. Some solution was urjrent. 

36 . Drnft MN on •eoondmY tduMtiofV — Qovernment decided, 
therefore, to [wocccmI with a bill for the reorganisation cjf secondary 
education , and after much departmental disc ussion, a hill w’as drafbnl 
for the purfHwe. It was decided that intermediate as well as scH.'ondary 
cslucation should come within its fwirview'. The bill proposed to 
create « l>oard, consisting of a president to Is* a]i|K)int<'d by the IcK'al 
(lovenifiient, the Ibrecdor of Public* Instruct i<»n. Bengal, five ]s*rsons 
to elected by ('alrutta University, two to b* elected by Dacc'u 
University, an insfiec tor and a headmaster of a sc hool and a |w*inc*ijial 
cd an intermediate c‘ollege and five to eight others to l>e ap]x>inted bv 
the (lovc*rnment. This bum! was to su[x*rvise cnlucotion up to the 
internuxliate standard, to recognise institutions, conduct examinu- 
tions, appoint inspectors and so forth. It was also specificallv laid 
down that the intermediate examination of the brnrd should be 
accepted as the entrance test for the universities and that no uni- 
versity should hold any other examination for admission. In c'ase of 
disputes bdween the University and the b)ard, the TjocuI (lovem- 
ment was to refer the matter to a sihh'irI arbitration board. 

Tliis bill was intended merely to serve as a bisis for discussion, 
and acf‘ordingly another meeting of the Joint Conference' was called 
to discuss it. The University rejwesentatives objected to the amount 
of control over the bmnl reserved for Oovemmeni and maintained 
that this was at variance with the recommendations of the CoinmiKsion. 
To this it was ref died that (Government in eflucational matters meant 
a flopular Government, represented by a Minister who depended on a 
majority in the Council, and that it was difficult for the Minister to 
jnstify the eduentional expenditure of the jwovinee unless be bad some 
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Ocmtrol over it#i ndnnnmimtion. The Uaivemity rejm^neatativeii 
Iluilier reiterated the old deniimd that the aame authority ahould he 
reepoaaible for both aecNundary and intenuediate education and that, 
eince the intermediate claaaea (^>uid not be eaaily or itumml lately 
aevered from the collegea, the Univeraity ahould lie that authority. 
In face of the reaolute oji|x>fiition of the University, no |*rogreiMi oouW 
be made. 

87. Rafonn by tbe UniMrtlty— PhiMM. Jlut, while the period 
has thus l>een sterile of broad reforms, in certain details chanfie or 
improvement was effected. Under the iwessure of its ffnancinl 
difficulties, which allowi^l (Government to demand and compt*Ue<l the 
University to cxindmt an inquiry inti^ the |xissibilities and menus of 
retrenchment, certain c«*onomics were effect«x!, es|H>ciully in the staff 
of the jSM^t-g’ruduate dejsirtincnts. But the ccontuiiies were not on a 
scale to retluce exfsmdjtiirc to the Icvr! of income. From time ti> time 
Government had to make i^^rants to wijs* <»ff deficits, but the Univer- 
sity protested that, in s|»ite of all jwtssible it was irfijiossible 

to j>r«Hluce a ImlanciHl Iwid^et. Acconlin^ly . in IftlMi. (Sovernuicnt 
sanctiontxl a recurrinir 4»f Its. 2. 18. (MM) a year with a coiit in>r»*t*t 

liability for Us, 57, (HM) for a |s*ri«Ml of five years. 1'his has ^ri'en to 
T^niversitv finances some measuix' of stability, 

38, Raisifig of OxofiiirMlIion atofidonlk— In recent years, afiroin, 
the T^niv«*rsity has attempted t«» set its house in ord**r in othf‘r ways 
as well. The standards of the exaininut ions have Ihxoi ronsi<leriilil v 
raisis!, as tin* folhm in^ fi^»'ur<'s w ill show : — 


Perceniaffe of p^uso$. 



MMlnoutstKm. 

I. A A I rtt'. 

It, A A It Ht . 

M A, A M Hi' 

1921*22 

7H'4 

m A 

71 7 

75 7 

1922 23 

73 9 

S9 4 

. . , e 


1923 24 

75 9 

S3 7 

70 5 

71 ‘4 

I9242A 

72 5 

57 7 

50 5 


1925 2tl 

5S-3 

44 5 

55 7 


I92«*27 

52 7 

47 3 

40 5 


It cannot 

Iw denitnl that 

this is a m<»ve 

in the right 

dir«»cfiori hing 


overdue, although, on the other hand, it must Ik* renienil>ered that 
(tevero f«xBmination« iir»> (TckhI only in wi fur an th.^> lioli* to iniiwove 
the quality of the (wM’hinff. 

JJ9. Oavio* for praotiool oo ur oo o . — Meanwhile, there hae been 
abundant evidenee to jwove that hitrber ediifntion of the hind iriven 
in Benural did ni>t meet all the nee.l*« of the <«iinmunity and only l»rl 
many into a Wind alley. The worth of a university education baa 
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always been by the market value of the degree. An 

ordinary degree did not lead directly to any proleaaion nor, in many 
eaaeii, U» any remunerative cK;ca|iaiioii. and atudenia were willing to 
explore any avenue that might lead to better thinga. Thia, rather 
than any di«ifitere«ted love of learning, explains the extraordinary 
rueh to the |K>Ht -graduate elaa4»e» in the early iweniiea of the century. 
But it ^4K>n became clear that an M.A. degree had no more market 
value than a B.A. on< e it l>ecame a ctjmmon |io»»e««ion ; and in the 
laf»i three or four yearn, the numl>er of Ktudenta in the M.A, claaaea 
ha« decreased ntrikingly. In lf>2.'l-24. there were 1,051 M.A. atudenta, 
in HI25-2tS 4>nly (>04. 71ie Htinie cau«e exjdainj^ the vogue of a sub- 
ject like l<^'on»iinics which was stifiiposed vaguely to have a practical 
value. 7'he futility <if the B.A. and the M.A. was res|K>nftibIe also for 
the remarkable divernion <if the streain of students to the B.Sc. and 
M.Se. classes, which was a marked phenomenon during the last two 
or three years. The ntnnl>er of candidates for the I. A. in 1021 was 
4,H58 and in HI2T, 4J75; fjut during the same jieriod the number of 
I. Sc. candidates jumfs»d from 1 ,S51 to 4,485. The numbc'r of candi- 
dates for the B.A. in U>2I was 8,027 and in 1927, 3,117; but the 
numlM*r of B.Sc. c'undidates rose from f>0K to 1,241). Here again 
disillusionment is iiif^vitable and, in fac-t. has already l>egun. A flow* 
bac'k to Arts is already noticeable. The demand for Science did, how- 
ever. prcsluce at least one good result: it led to the provision of 
lalmratories and a wider range c»f studies in most of the c'olleges. 

40. Conditioili in oollgggs. — (Generally, conditions in the <-olleges 
are In^tti^r now than ten yc'uis ago. 33ie staff are more numerous. 
Hither better |wiid and securfsl bv the creation of prt»vident 
funds. The lib raries and lals>ratories show fewer conspicuous gaps. 
1 he dis.satisfac'tion felt with the system of mass lecturing is shown 
by the attempts, not always well f‘on<eived or well sustained, to 
intrisiuce some kind of tutorial sii|iervision . The elals^rate survey 
of the students undertaken by the University Welfare rommittee has 
underlined the fact of the alarming physical deterioration of students 
ami drawn jmblic attention to the hchnI for some definite scheme of 
physic'al training and for fac'ilities for recreation and for healthy con- 
ditions of residence and work. There is now more gf>od hostel accom- 
miKlatton than there useil to lie, more keenness for games and more 
chances of playing them, wider playing fields, espectailv in the 
tnufassal, and altogether a greater variety of interests. We are vet 
far from any satisfactory scdutioii of these things, but the fact that 
the probletn.H are [>erceived is itself the first step to any solution. 

41. of itlNly« — Tn the eoumes and subjects of study there 
has been little c^hange. At the |M>st -graduate stage [provision has been 
made for a very full choice of subjects, in the arts and sciences; and 



tli« staff is on the whole competent. The pity is that a large pro* 
portion of the students are men entirely ill*equipped for any kind of 
advanced work; and the <onsiM|uence iti that the same laethoda hove 
to be employed t\» in the lower classes^ mass Iwturing, dictating of 
notes, cnmiming of text-lnHiks. The stimulation of the student own 
intelbH^iual curiosity and activity is lU'arrely ever attempted or 
achieved. This is 2>erha{>s the most serious drawback to the intel- 
lectual work of the Fniversity. Meanwhile, large private |iK»nefa< - 
tions have enabled the f'niversity to incrt*a.Si* its profess*»rial staff 
considerably ; an«l recently two chairs were estahlislool. for Sanskrit 
and for Islamic (^ulture, in memory of the lon^j and dist lu^uislunl 
services of Sir Ashutosh Mukherjea* for itian\ m*ius Vicc'-t'hancellor. 

At the undergraduate stage* the c'ourses remain ill articulated. It 
has long lw*en pointed out that the distinction In^tween |>ass and 
honours work at this stage is almost ineaningles.s, as the rangt* of sub- 
jec'ts is practically the same and lecdures are usually c’omuMin and 
honours men gain no advantage when they gc» on to the M A. la 
Dacca Dtiiversity the system is cjuite tlifTercuit ; pass and honotirs witrk 
is completely different iated ; the puss course is for tao years and the 
honours extends over three and honc)urs men mav obtain theur M.A. 
aftc»r a yc‘ai, while* pass men must take* ttvo scars. 7'his approx iimit<*s 

to the systcMu in vogue in several other Indian uni\ c*? .sit ies, like 

Madras, and !nan\ foreign universit ies. It was more than once pro- 
|>osed that ('ahutta should reorganise its ccairses on tin* same Iinc*s, 
and the* f'ommittca* for Tfighc^r haluc.ition cliscusscnl the* suhiect, }iut 
without reac hing^ any dc»finit<* conc lusion. Ilic* « hic*f olMtach* is that 
the institution of a fhree-vc*ar honours course must involw* the* 

retmwlcll ing^ of the jK^st-g-i .iduatc sxsfc'm. of xx Im h the* I'niviOHitv is 

j**alous. 

4vV New matriculation regulatiom. If is otheiwjse with the iitaiii* 

culution. Ife?»* at last sonie action has Is^en takem. The Unixerntty 
has reinoclellcol tlic* mat j icoilat ion c*ouis4‘ and it.s p!oje»saIs have for the 
most part re c eived the* saticdion of (ic*v«o nment . * hi the ftnliife #)f the 

attempt t«» c rebate a sc’i^aiate secondary hoard, it Ihm .mmc* itiifH*rat i vc to 
do something to im[>iMV(^ the course, and the initiative was taken hv 
the University. Tint it is worth while noticing that the course ns 
suggested is a romhinatioii of a general scscuidarv schexd ccoirsc* and 
one intended as an entrance to the University, In other w'ords, the 
University has lan^n acting as a sroondarv icotircl and its passive for 
active) resistance has gmined the clav. For instance, the chief change 
contemplated is the suirst ituf i<»n nf the vernacMilar for English as the 
ttiediitni of instruction and examination, a change icf great significance, 
rfHN>fii mended strongly hv the (’onnnission and fremt the iiitrodiietion 
of which much mrtv lie reasonably honed. Hut it is obvious that this 
change doe« not affect the University directly as the medium in the 
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University will continue to l>e Etiglish, In the aame way, Ike inclu* 
•ion of Bubjectu like Cointnercial Geography and Buaini^ Method and 
Corre«pi>ndeiice in the inatrirulation course has no relevance to 
university studies at all, although they are rightly included in a general 
school course. But, even if the manner is illogical, it is satisfactory 
that the change has lieen effected; for the narrowness of the matricu- 
lation was fM>e of the greatest defe<‘(« in the whole educniion system. 
Much more remains to l)e done to evolve a good setrondary training, 
but at least a beginning has l>een made. 


Progrtis of education wiong the Muhammadans. 

4M. During the years the nufnl>er of Mtibanimndan pupils 

in all fMlin at ional i list it tU ions ft*r Indians n>s<* fr<»m HSU, '17 I to 
an increase of ‘Jf) 4 [ler cent, t >f this, 91H,91H were inales 
ami females , The in«*reaHe, if not remarkable, is yet stilis- 

factory at first sight. But on a nearer view’ the picture appears much 
less roseate. 

Moslem [mpils are ff»und in gtoierni institutions side by side with 
Hindus irid others, but they have (heir own s|>fMual and exclusive 
institutions as well. I/et us iiM ko?) the numlMO of Mtihamiuadan ]»upils 
in the former: — 
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I'he mf»st striking feature of this table is the ndative define in the 
number of Mubamniadaii pupils in flic hig^h anil middle stages f»f 
instruction of the general scdnads. Kven if we take into account the 
pupils reading in the high stage of the madrasahs, the figures are not 
mu('h altered. The |>crcentage of Moslem sclmlars at the high stage 
in 1921-22 ri.ses to ]7 r> and in 192f>-2T to Ifi-fi. This decline is n«>t 
new, but a continuation of a movement that was noticed in the pre- 
vious quinquennium. In 1916-17 the Muhammadans formed 19*7 per 
eent, of the pupils in the high stage, in 1921-22 17*1 per rent., in 
lflP6-27 only 16*5 |>er rent. In other words, in secondary education 
the community is not keeping pace with the geneml progress. It is 
true that there is advance in higher education and in the primary 
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Bui the program m primary education i« more apparent than 
taal, for many of the puptlst iie\er jmee beyond the loweet claiHi, and 
the wastage ia enormotui. The figures for the Chittagong Diviaioti will 
iUustraie thi». The Inaim tor write# *" while the total number of 
Mnhaiumadati t hildren attending M*hoole iw out of a l«4al of 

408^000 or approximately 70 per cent., if one excludes clas# I the figure# 
are 60,000 out of a total of 101, OtM) or le## than 5<1 per If one 

excludes classes 1 and II the figures are eien inori'* illuminating for 
then the j)errentage of Mxihatntimdans falls to per I'cnt/* 

There is then little room for congrJitiilatii»n on the progress of the 
coinniunity in general education. The fones that retard progress are 

the same as th«Hie notired oii Kevenil m'l jisions the fart that the Hindu 

jKipulation early t<M»k to H4»rniidary eduration and nattnully established 
the fk'ho»>lH where they themselves wete eornetit rated, the tiispetsion 
of the Muhaininudun |m]ndntion in villages often far from fM^ioJulaty 
mdiools, the scarcity of Moslem -managed high achools, and the prefer- 
ence for instituti(»nA like madruiiahs and maktalvs controlled by 

Moslems and teacliing Islamic ritual aiul rdiginn. These causes are 
still oj>ernfive and apparently in no diiuinisbiiii: measure Add to 
them the poverty of the mass of Muhammadans who ate small 
farmers or |M'asants. 

One very iinjKirtant reasiin for the slow increase of Mil. ammarhiu 
pu})ils in general s( hools is, as has Imhoi ]H»inted nut, their preference 
for madrasahs and muktalie. That tire comni’initv rlesire these sejraiate 
inHiiiiilions and that they are pipular cannot <1enie<l. tho* must 
sympathise with some of the underlying motives t'spcc iulK with tire 
convif'tion that oiilv in separate iiiHfitution tun *' the traditiorral and 
revered ideals of Islamic culture and Islamic jiiity *’ Is* prt*stMM'd. 
But, f)n the irther hiiml, as out* liisgetto? puts it, “ notliing is likclv 
t<i jK»r|H^tuate the present unfortunate coiniit inal thfltocnces rnoia* tlian 
the separate etlucafion of iiMunlrfMS of the tliffeitud coininunities *’ 
He goes on to aibl “ The maktabs and loatbasabs are extnumdv 
inefbeient - This is not piejutlicial criticism, but is tbe ununiiiooiH 
verdict of tbe Muba'niiiiadan Inspectors It is t^iitremelv 

unlikely that the piotlucfs of such insf it ut ions will ever be abb* to 
comjretc successfully %vith thf»se who lur e Iw^en taught in ordinurv high 
schools. This is the private fv|>inion aW> of many Muhammadan 
gentlemen.*^ 

The most hopeful feature of the situation \h the large increase in 
the numhcT of students at the universities and the professional colleges. 
Of course, in this matter the Muhammadans are much Irehind the 
TTindus, but some progress is being made ami it is ho|>ed that it will 
^ntinue. The increase in the numWr of universitv students is largely 
due, firstly, to the foundation of the Dafra T^niversitv with its Muslim 
Hall, and, secondly, to the start of the ralcuttn Tslamia College. 
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In the Mualim Hall the numbers of sindenis hare risen in the last 
six 3 'eais from about HW to over 400. While there the Muhainmadan 
Biuihnin can get the best edweatioii available in Bengal and are 
l>egifinitig lo hold their own against the other students that attend. 
IJndoiibfetUy the Muslim Hall, if it can [>roc*eed in the way it has 
started, will have the greatest effect on the political situation by 
turning out large nuuibeiH of well-educated Muhammadan young men 
in the same way as Aligarh has affected the {>olitical situation in the 
l-riited Provinces. 

The foundation of the Islaiuia College may bf» said to V>o directly 
<luc tn the lieforms, for it is doubtful whether it would have been in 
cxi'^teiMc at this day luul it iM»t Uen for the strong stand taken by 
the M ithanitnaduii Minister, Mr. A. K. Far.l-ul JIuq, who was success- 
ful in forcing (lovernnient to allot funds for the start of this eom- 
iiiunul institution. Another way in which the Reforms have affected 
the education of the Muhammadans is in the large growth of pupils 
in the special Muhammadan institut ions. Again and again have 
(|Uestions l>cen asked in the I^c'gislati vt» Council alxiut the supply <»f 
funds for these new madrasahs and it is doubtless due in a gieat 
ineasuic to the pressure put <»n tiovefnment that grants for this form 
of education lunc been incrcuised whenever funds were available. As 
has lH*e!» f»ointed out iib<»ve, it is perbaps doubtful wind her the increase 
in this forn* of education is foi the gf)od of the community as a whole, 
as it undotibtedly withdraws scliolars from the ordinaiv secoiulary 
sc hools which would fit thcuu bcdtei to avail themselves of the fa« ilitic'S 
at the universities. However that may be, the sympathic^s of the 
community are with all these special inst itut i<ms. and it may he that 
t he* coufin ing of thcMicsel\es to this narrow communal form of edmotion 
may give them grc*at<‘r concent rat ion and driving |>ower in j»»diticnl 
mat tens. 

In litcMacy the* Muhammadans are still fur tsduiid the Hindus. 
Aim Hiding to the Ccuisus of only !C4 of the Muhammadan mab‘S 

and *4 ptu c'cMit., of the* Muhammadan femab*s were litcuate while the* 
(MU responding numbers for tlie Hindus were ‘.?7 and tV*2, In 1911 tin* 
figures for the Muhammadans were 7 *9 and t) -‘J and feu the IliiMlns 
21 and 2. 

Progress of girls* oducotiofi since ttio Reforms* 

44. There is considerable difficulty in giving an accurate descrip- 
tion of girls* education in Bengal liecause it has attracted comparatively 
little notice in the past and the one or two advanced w^hools hare 
attracted attention away from the vast majority. Although on fuiper 
the j>eriod since the institution of the reforms appears to be a time 
of wnaiderable progress — the number of girls under instruction in the 





10 yeam having inctesMd from to 420,000- }<?t ihk inrrt^aiie 

it nitieh more ajijiarent than real l^etauee uuly about II per vent, of 
tJiese art^ under intitruetion at a stance Wyond the |>riinary, while even 
in the primary clajiiies the great tH>mentra(ioti remaiue in the infant 
of the primary sahooljf. (tut of lWiO,000 fixrU in all girU’ 
^'hoola, 200,000 were in the infant c lajoi. Thus w*t>utd Jieem tt> sihow 
(hut the priinary mde uts are re|n4r«le<l « onvetueitt nufwries for young 
I'liildren rather than edurat tonal in^tituttoirs, nnmt of thi^^e girl** 

leave after the tiPHt year, their i^doMiling «aiu havt* m» an the 

spread of literavy atufing wotneti. 

I he great inajttriiy of the primai N hauK are utded ‘ <dthet by 
IfHUil iiodieri ai by ttoverninent ai b\ Inith, Th«\v hii\i‘ iM^eti thuH dew- 
erilied by the f nj4|>et t rentes : ** These s< IhhjIs lei eive Us. (a Us. Il 

j>er nioirth and with thif^ grant the parobt l annitt U* a wlnde-Ume one. 
as in inoHl < ane* he ha.s to teaeh in a VN>ys* stloMil and tie votes 2 tt> 
d hours a (la\ only f<» teat lung girls. Natniully all the t cinsitho ation 
ts reser ved far the l>oys. The stditHrls are ht Id in huts tii t tov hIomIs 
or ill fhliijotlated lomst^s. Iheie is aften tH> appat atns anil im* lurntlurt^ 
anti f hjbiieii sii on mats and write w ith t halk an tlie l-veii a lien 

tht‘y t tiint' tt) m lioal the < hililien liartllv Itnirn anv ilung In iiianv 
t ast*** even after t»ne yeai they have nat learnt t«» leatl «a write the 
alphabt't. It is the ttuninon prattiee ainang the tearheis of stieh 
sc hools !(» ''Oppiy pupils w ith sehcMd ImcoIvh tram tlicot aa n meagre 
reinunerat laii , vtoy afttoi tmly anntuiiting fa Us. d cu Us. [ a inanth. 
d he unpKiv t*ment at pruiiarv stditM>ls ui th«* inleriar is almost an 
impt»ssibiluy unless ant! until more mamy from public funds and 
better cjualifietl teaehers are available,'* Suc h was tlu' eonditioii c»f 
the gitnit majority of primary giiU’ schools Isdc^re th»‘ Ueforms anti 
ihcue has lM*en little impno eiiuMit Hima tht*n, thcuigh it han In^en 
possible* <c» arid a rupet* or tn<» per mcmtfi fa tht* pay af tlo (tuo liers. 
What littb* etbiiution there is, lies in the sp«‘c iai sehcads maintaineii 
by missionaries or the few* mcKlel munirupal or (iavernment sehewds, 
vSfafIVd oittm with women teac hers, »»ui h sc hools givtf c hildren nud 
primal V eduealion, giving them a mastery ave* the d U’s and u 
w itler aiitltHik on life. These however are, < c»mj>af af i vel\ speakings 
few in niimlH*r and merely serve to indieate what might Im* done were 
teaehers and funds available. In gfuierah however, we have a gloomy 
pieture of girls’ primary sehooU served In men feathers whose main 
work is looking after boys’ fwhtKils. (’hildren reniiun for one or per- 
haps two years and receive little if anv Isuiefit from their sc hooling. 
As a matter of fact, neither Government nor the general |>ubHc‘ have 
so far taken much interest in these primary schools, and although the 
numbers attending them are so enormous compared writh tho*^e attend- 
ing the middle and high schools for girls, the Government grunt for 
the latter has always been considerably greater than for the primary 
•choois. 





45* Stomiary* — It Ib tho secondary stage of edocatioii that has 
gripped the imagination of that portion of the public that has become 
alive to the necessity for the education of their boys and is now 
beginning to see its utility even for girls. Yet even though there is 
now a considerable demand for literate girls as brides for young men 
of the hhiulraiok families, the numbers reading in secondary schools 
are still small, namely, 17,500. Although the number is small, it is 
50 jMT cent, greater than 10 years ago, while the number of girls 
in high s/ hoiils has more than doubled in that time. The fundamental 
fact, however, still governing girls* secondary education is that except 
in a sinall numl>er of cases girls are reiiiovecl from while yet 

ill the middle stiige of iiistruriion, somewhere WtvnH*n the ages of 11 
and Id. either for marriage or for household duties. In l!l2f>-27 there 
were only 1,220 girls reading either in the higher classes of secondary 
schools or in colleges. From these figures it is clear that only the 
fringe of the problem of women's education has been touched. 

Apart from the difficulty caused by the early removal of girls from 
Hclouds, there is another speidal diffii iilty which greatly handii aps 
girls' education, and that is the great ohjiM-tioa that there is to girls 
walking along the jiublic streets. So strong is this objection that most 
girls have to 1 k 5 brought to school in some sort of < <mveyan( e or other. 
How great a luindicap this is to girls' edu<‘ation may W illustrated by 
the fu( t that a large well conducted school in north Calcutta spends 
about Hs. 7,(H)0 a year on bus hire, lls. r),(KK) on salaries of tempers, 
ami only Us. 2 <»n the lilirary ! 

One redeeming feature of this picture is that the edm ated women 
of llengul are every year taking more and more interest in the problem 
of girls' education. For the last two years the Bengal Woin(‘n's 
Educational Conference has been holding sessions morning and after- 
noon for three days, attended by thi'ee to four hundred teachers and 
other women interested in education. The preneedings of the con- 
ference were conducted l>ehiiid the purdah so that the women might 
talk freely and state cleaily what they think wrong with girls’ edu- 
f at ion and what is nt^ded to put it right. The l oiiimittee of this 
Conferem^e has already l>een able to convinc'e (iovernment on several 
points; firstly, that the new Bengal (Rural) Primary Education Bill 
should apply to girls us well m to boys and thus make it possible that 
the girls should share in any improvement in primary education that 
is made; secondly, on the neoeaaity for the proper physical education 
of girls. A gn*at difficulty in the education of girls in high schools 
(IS well as in colleges has been the problem of keeping them in good 
health under the strain of working at their books and for their exam^ 
inaiions. Often it is found that the general health of declines 

during their years of study. To remedy this state of affairs it will 
be necessary to organise a fitting system of physie.al education, and 
already exi>eriments are being made for that purpose. Other questions 
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of fresh air» leisure and diet will l>e taken in hand. Thirdly, the 
Conference has properly urfi^ed the nereiisity for a c^dlege for trainini^ 
vromen teachers. Little if any ttiiprovenient has l>een made in the 
training^ of women teat'hern in Beiij^ral iii the last 1() 3ear», and now 
that we> seem to l>e on the threshold of a hig advance in wcmien*s 
education it is essential that steps should W taken to organise this 
training on jirojwr lines. Fourthly, the Fonferenee urges the nei'esnit^ 
for a change in the eurric uluin for gii L m ?if»<'<indai v st htsds, ^o that 
it Hliotild not wholly sulHodinate to the mat rif uint ion examina- 
tion. They have pointed out with etmsidei aide forte that U much 
more important to prepare lliej^e gul** to he iHOt*"! mothers or lietter 
teachers than that they should stiuo to got the same wot i>f lalnd as 
their hn»the!H. M<ire than ten years ag«> an lnspfH*tiess of Srlimds 
pointetl out tin* folly of making all the set'ondiiry girls’ srhools work 
for ♦the Calcutta matriculation examination, but public opinion was 
not to 1 m* deterred. The public generallv kni»w of only one gtml for 
secondary edmation and that is the mat rieuliit iorr examiiuitio!! iin ^ 
they ha\e not yet awaketoo! to the itira that what has sfooiied to b 
suitable for the lM>ys might not nee#“.4ar!lv be suitable for gnls. I 
is hoped that ilie liengal w<om*n tea* loos will conlinm* to hold thfdr 
annual eonfereiue and be able t(Mi%\aken tio* pnbln to reasonable views 
of the I rements of woonen’s tolination in Meng^al 


Education of tho doprossod and baokwird olasaat* 

Ui. 1'he (ioveinrnent of Itengal have long been alive to the ncces- 
sit \ of taking measures foi tin* em <»nrogemenl and diftusnoi of 
e<lu<atii>n among the df*piesH<*d idasseH, in spite f)f the difli<'uUv 
caused by their general rndifTen‘ni «* to tht* Ixoiefits of edm ation. 
Fmleavours have been made to attract the children of such classes 
to primary s* hooln by admitting th#*in as free pupils or by giving 
capitation giants to tern hers in the stImhiIn whn h they ult^’iid. I liese 
inetliods liave l>een faiilv siiccesstiil. for tlnmgh the chibiicn iiniy 
b(d<»ng t«i the lowest i lasse.s of the llitidti sim ml sxstern or Is* ontsiiU* 
tin* |Kile of caste altog4*lhcr. then' m no difficulty in their being 
admitUnl to {irimaiN s< hotils. In !ocalitit*s w'here they are congre- 
gated in fairly large niiinlM»rs. it has lamii the |Mdicv of f iover niiieiii 
to establifsh special rulimds. (loverninent scholarships are also 
re.served for memlM*rH of the ba<kwar<l rlasw's, for which pupils of 
the depresse^l clanw^s are eligible. 

47. The following in u brief account of the hjmm ial meaeurefi which 
were being taken till I9]f> for the development of edmation among 
such children : — 

(n) Education on tea gardens . — A M’benie for the development of 
the education of the children of labourers in the tea trardefj?i of the 
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Daarn, who aro cbieflj membem of hill or aboriginal tribes, was drawn 
u|> by the (ioverninent of Eastern Bengal and Assam and 30 schools 
were established. This number was added to from time to time. 

In 1911^-20 in the tea districts of Ihirjeeling-Jalpaiguri there were 
no tea garden primary schools with just under 2,000 i>u|>iLs. Miisi 
of these scluMds iec‘eive<l grants from Ooverninent which ainoiinteil lo 
Ks, 7,502 a year. 

iff) hducation of Sontluih. — In West Bengal the majority of the 
ulsiriginal and hill trils»H are Soiithals living in ihi* districts of Hankura, 
iliibluitii, Midnapiir and Huidwaii. The lliHtiict Boards of Birbhuiii 
and Miilnapur have for many years jsist sul»si<lim‘d primary Hiliools 
for a}s)riginal tdiiblren, wliile schinds for Soiithal thildren arc also 
maintained by missionuiv Ixxlies with which (Government co-o{>erate. 
In 1015 (Government sanctioned a scheme for the improvement and 
exjsinsion of *S4inthul eduiution in th«‘ districts of Birbhum, Bankuia 
and Midnapur. The scheme pri>vided for the improvement of existing 
Sifiithal schools by raising the |my of the teat hers, the c'siablishinent 
of t4M» new' schools ami tin* a[>|Kiintmeiii of two assistant s'nleinsjHM tors 
of s<dio(ds for the ihs[H*cti<»n of Soiithal siluads. Six s|M*cial lower 
jnimary scholarships for Soiithals were also created; a training schotd 
in the district of Bankura was iinule a central school for the training 
of Sonihal teachers and a grant was given for the jmvrnent of the fees 
of Sonthal boys attending ordinary primary schools. The annual cost 
of th(‘ scheme was Us. 10,257. 

In 1913*19, (Government approved a scheme for the improvement 
and exininsion of education among the Sonthals in the district of 
Uinajpur and assigned a sum of Its. 3.924 {H*r annum for its intro- 
diu tion. The sc heme |)ro< ceded on the same lines as the one already 
introdmcnl in the Burdwan Division. 

(c ) Kduratton of fixhernwu . — Tliree ,sjH»<’ial sc hoeds w ere started in 
Dacca district for the elementary education of the < hildren of fisher- 
men. Instruction was given in these schools in briat-repairing and 
net-making, in addition to the three R*s. Boys in the.s^* schools w^ere 
taught free and the [KHirer Iniys were supplied with Inxiks and other 
ueceHsarv materials. These school.s received grants at sjjecial rates 
from the Education Dt'jHirtment and the district board. Besides these 
thn^ schools, the fishermen of the district had four other ordinxvrv 
primary schools for the education of their children. 

{(1) Kducotion of yattui^udras, — Of the backward cla-sses the Nama- 
sudra community huvS shown the greatest appreciation of education. 
As they had difficulty in getting accommodation in general hosteli. 
Government established spe<nal hostels for them at Dacca, Faridpur, 
Perojpur, Jhalakati and Calcutta, Efforts were also made to provide 
separate accommodation for them in aided and unaided hosi^. 
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(^) Education of children emjdoifeti im factories.— In 1915 Oiivorn- 
meBt iipprove<i a schenu^ for the provii«ioii of tmprovt!Hi faeilitie?* for 
elementary ethicatitoi for < hildren ein|>li>yed in the mill?* n#u»r tJalcntta. 
It inc luded — 

<ci) the establishiiieiil of four .sc IumiLh at differtnil eetitie?* of the 
iirea l>etween Hhat{iora and Jag^itdal; 

(/#) the estahlishiiient of five sc load h att^odied to iiw mills at 
Tilajrai h. 

The initial and HMunin^ eost^ to («t>\co iiinent were estimated at 
K?c. IfT.tNKI and Hs. <>, t.^S a yc*ar. i 1 1 \ ely . On a< < otmt of want 
of funds ( otn{d<*te effec t i cadd not Im* ^ven to the sehenn*. In UHtelT 
a i^^rant of Us. r),Sll*i was made for the* t tiustnietioii id a sc hool build* 
in^ at d'lta^arh. In the following year a ial lowe? ptiitiary »ehool 
with two depai lineiits, namely, Hindi and Urdu, was startcHl fur the 
educ atom of mdl hands »d the loc ality. The sc hool was plac'cnl under 
the nianaj;<*m<*nf of the local null own<»rs and (fcoernnient c'ontributuui 
to it amountcMl to Us. (i() jht inenscun. 

ij) Kdxn at tnti tn fhi rffhannat totf firc4C% tn the Sa ndorhafiM the 
dixfru of /fill ari/itn j ami ih* 2 ^•l*ar tjiinas In l!H7-bS Hn|»r«»ved facili- 
ties for juiinarx edueation were j rcevided in the* c/oloinsation areas in 
the* distric ts (d Ilakat^anj and the ‘ii4«l*ar|raiias at an initial and rerui- 
rinj^ exjH'iidituie of Us ‘J. itH) and Us. ‘J.fKht, resjan ti v«*I\ 

\fi ) Edttrtifmn nf t I tpara.* and Mut^h* tn the ( 'htt/a/jonf/ 

/hreutat. A (foveinineut hi^di school was c^Htablished at Uan^amati 
where* frc*e edmation with fn»e IhiuicI and iodg^in^ wcoe j;ri''en to the 
Ikcn s of ( di ikmas. 'Kijiara- and Mujfhs. There was also a tiainuiK: c lais 
ill conncM tion with the si liool for the l>enefit cd ChakinaH and Tijauas. 

ih) In the* district of tin* *J4-I*aiyranas 2 pnrnarv s<dna>!s for boys 
and I for i^uls, whirii liad Iwcmi onj^ituillx starl4*d liy the Seereiury 
of the* lK*|nt*SHed i'lasst's Sca ic'ty wen* iakc*n oven fc»r maintc*nane<* from 
the Sussc’X Trust l und. A sum <d Us. ofhOiH) was s<»t a|ntit fniin (he 
endowment on ac c comt cd th<*se scdiools. 

it) Xon^offirtal atjcm ic *, — The Ueii^al Soeiid Ser\ n *♦ Uea^m* and 
the Society for the I iiijiroveineiit of HacAwurd ('lasses o|M*ned many 
primai v schools in twn pails of the* i•^*Huleuc v. 'Fo c*nc cmrajre the 
educational ac tivities of the laltcT association, ( ioveninn^nt Mam tiono 1 
in 1918.19 an annual ^raiit of Us. d,OfKl and a non-reeiirrin^ i^rant of 
Ils. 5,000. 

48. The special meaimres taken in thi« direction fcince the intro- 
duction of the UeformH are mentioned ludowr 

(a) Two new schools were started at lehafnir by the authorities 
of the Rifle and the Metal Factories for the education of the children 
of their employees. The former school was subsidised by Government, 
Government aid during’ 1925.26 to the institution lading Rs. 2,700. 
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(h) In 1922-2fJ, an eatm rectirriii|i|r arrant of lii*. 20,000 a year, waa 
made availubh* and it wa« diatribnted for expenditure on the following 
objecia : — 

(1) A rec urring grant of lln. 642 |>er annum for the Baptist Zenana 

Mission at Kntally as contribution towards the cost of the 
education of Scinthali and alKiriginal girls undergoing a 
(ouiHf of instruction extending «»ver four years in the 
ntisHioii in order to (|uulifv theinscdves ais teachers of Sonthal 
scdiools. 

(2) The crtaition of several scholarships varying from Rs. 3 to 

Rs. do a iiionih for the l»enefii of the dc|>resse<I or back- 
ward classes. 

(3) A grant (»f Rs. 15 )>c*r month towards the rent of a house hired 

for the Namasudni Students' Hostel at Faridpiir and 
another grant of Rs. 11 a month towards the allowance of 
the Su|>erinteiident of that hostel. 

A (apitnl guint of Rs. 12,329 and an additional recurring grant 
of Rs, 3,250 a year, to the S<>< ieiy fi>i Hack waul (lasses, 
in ord(»r to enalile it to start new sc hools. 

(5) A ca[>ital grant <»f Us. 250 and a iccairring grant of Rs. 1,650 
js*i annum for the training class for Sonthal i/urus opened 
at Hliimpur in the distric t of Midnapur by the local missiou 
authorities, 

(r) A sc heme* fen education of alsnigimii childicm living in th«^ dis- 
Iric’t of llang})Ur was approved by (Government for introduction from 
the 1st April 1926. The cost of scheme was estimated at Ks. 50 initial 
and Rs, 540 recurring j>er annum. In its features the .scheme was 
similur to the Sonthal education scheme already in operation in the 
Rajshahi Division, 

itl) In 19‘J3“24 (fovernment sanctiemed a .sc loonc* for the education 
of Sonthals in the district of Maldn at a cmcsI of Rs. 3,4(K) capital ami 
of Rs. 2,752 n cMirring from iwovituial revenues. A revised eidarged 
scheme for the same purtHi.s**! was introduced with effect from April 
1927 at a total cost of Rs, 2,504 recurring and of Rs. 7.350. 

The following two schemes have also received the administrative 
approval of (tovernment and now await the provision of funds: — 

(i) An exU'usiou of the scheme already in operation for the edu- 

cation of Sonthals in IHnajpore at an extra cost of Rs. 1,080 
recurring and Rs. 5,075 capital from provincial revenueji. 

(tr) (Vrtain imjwovemente in the scheme of Sonthal educaiion in 
the Burdwan Diviaian ai a recurring cost of Rs. 17,861 
(ultimate) and capital cost of Rs. 2,400. 



{e) The ScK'iety for the Improvement of Hnekwattl ('iaiMMMi have 
been given un additional grant of K», 3»0()0 a year with elfeet from 
1926-27 for the e3E^panHioii of iu ediioatiutuil activities in the province 

Twtifliul Edimittefi. 

49. Technical fniucation is under the charge of the Minister for 
Agriculture and 1 iidustries. In 1921 the ^uhjects of t^innnene and 
Art were included under t«H hiiical edu< ation, lint were afterwards 
transferred to the Kducation l><*{«i«rtnuMit. Kvciudtng the cost of Ihesie 
two Nuhjecls, the exjHMulituie mi tin hitit'al education in< leased from 
less than Ks. d lakli'» in Ut21-22 to Us. U lakhs in l?t26-27^ and has 
since IxH'n raised h\ another lakli. 

The development of technical education has be<Mi moatly on the 
lines whi<*h had alieatly Issmi laid down la^fore I!I2i, and has largely 
Iwen guule<l h\ the re< oininendat hmi’h of a roninutte«» w hicli sat in 1919 
with Sn Uajciidia Nath Mukhriji jih ( 'luiiritian. To this coniinittee 
woir du«‘ tin* o[H‘runrr of tin* K a to lira para Teclinical School in H^22» 
providing higher tlo'orctieal ttaiinng for appituilices on the Kastein 
Hcngal Hailwav, and llie <HH‘mng in I?t2ti of the ('alcutta rechiiical 
School which provoles similar training for apprentices ernplovcMl jn 
the large' indnslrial workshoi>s in and around ('alcutta, 

Hefcuc* the intiixiiic tion of the Ueforms there' were three (iovern- 
ment te(hhi<al Is'sides a iiumla'i of junior tcadinical schctols 

and I 1 issc'H tiiaintanied h\ loi al a uthori t O's. A fouith t tov c*rfifnent 
school w as added in 1922. loot the' report of the' liengal Hetrenc h- 
rnent ( oinmiltec' was roiisidered l»v ( fov«»rnment , it wois dc'c idc'd that 
the foiir sc hoed s should Im' retained as mcKlel schools. It was further 
decided in l:t25, when there was no Minister, that apart fiom these 
sc hools, tec hnical cmIhc ation should hc' eio onragi'd hy a systc^m of gnmls- 
in-aid. In the' following yejir effc'c t was given to this iwdn \ l»v a 
dt'c isioii to me K'ase the gnints-in-aid to technic al and industrial se hools 
}»\ providing additional sums of Us. Us, and Us. 9fh<M)0 

during the next thic't* year.s. 

There has Ikhmi u steady ex|mnsiori since 1921 in the nurnlH^r of 
weaving schcads. Before that year there were six district and seven 
j>erifmtetic w^eaving hcIhwIs. all connectcMl with the (lovernnient Weav- 
ing Institute at SenimiMiie. There are now eight district and twenty- 
six peripatetic sclimds; it is intendf^d to increase this iiumlM*r when 
funds are avnilahle, and also to ojs*n a |M>wer-weaving section at the 
Serani|ior© Institute. Parties for demonstrating harid-Ioorn weaving, 
clyeing and printing were sanctioned in 1922, and the present Minister 
proposes to employ five more parties of this kind. A schcK)! for silk 
weaving and dvcit9? was opened at Berhampore in 1927, effecd thus 
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Wfiag given Ui a ficheme of the Minister, Nawab SaiyW Nawab 

Alt Chauilhuri. 

The Bengal Tanning Institute, whieh was started in 1919 as a 
research taniit?ry, has been dcvelojted. In 1922, during the first 
ntinistry, the it^ientioii itf the institute was sanctioned for five years, 
and a new defnirture was made in the cn*ati<»ii of a party Ui demon- 
strute ffiodern methods of tanning. The institute wits made j^ennanent 
in I92ti. During the present Ministry a projstsal for estaWishing 
courses <»f instruction in lKK»t and shoe making has l>e€ri approved, 
and a scheme ftir a fvv«>-y«‘ai course of theon»ti(*al training is under 
coftsidet a lion , 

Knginecriiig ion I in ties tt> be taitgbt at the Bengal Engineering 
(’ollege, Sibjair, the most important institution foi technical tniining 
in Bengal, and also at the Ahsariiilla School of Engineering at Dacca. 
Arrangements for giving instructions in mining in the Bengal coal- 
fields w«M*e made in 1922 dtiririg the first ministry. 

State scholai shi[>s for technicad training aihroad haivc been a clmrge 
on jM'ovihciad rc^vcmies sin<f 1921. Th<‘s ain* giv<'n from time t<» time 
on principles similar t«» (hose* formerly, fcdlowcal by (h«‘ <fovernim*nt of 
I ndiai . 

The progiess cd technic al aind industrial educ action under the Agri- 
culture atid Industrie's De[mrtmeiit from 1921 to the end of 1926 is 
shown in tlu' following staitement : — 


Vortr. 

No, of ifi« 
t it (itioam. 

No. of 
Mrholnrw. 

Tt>t4il oxjH'ndituro. 

lUJl 

an* i 


H8. 

6.62.316 


iia 

6.532 

r " " 

Uovctrrijnrat . Non C iov . 

! li«. Km 

l.sH,682 4.73.634 

n,r)9.(^5 




r . ^ 

4.92.518 6,66,527 


* Excluding fciir CommereUJ And Ait* Institution* since retxAnslerrcd to the KdncAtion 

DnpArtmeni. 


The above statement refers to Government or Government-aided 
institutions. There also exists — and it dates from before the Heforms — 
the well-eciuipj^ed Technical School at Jadabpur, 24-Paiganas, which 
is maintained by the National Council of Education. It now has an 
income of some d lakhs and receives no aid from Government. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER II. 

Crawth of oxpondituro on EiNioatien in Dongol, to 1fM*S7, 

undor tho throo main hoods Univorsity (including Ooilogiata) 
toeondary and Primary, bid omitting oxpondituro on Inopoetorato 
and Special Sehoolt such as Training Schoote, Madrasahs and 
SMiool of Art. 


I'm wrxitj . 


SiM <ki«l4sr\ . 


t*nfUAr> 


1921 


ll>2« 27 

latrFHMs*' 




lU l».r j 

or 3«i 3 I 

1 or 5 1 <» i 

2i*.i*4.7<h» I 


Hn iVr 

I, 02.H4.mK) or 45 7 
K or 45 2 

27.5<Mi<d» 


lid. IVr 

vmtlt, 
or 24 *0 

«7.iU.HH» or 23 'H 
I3.52.7(M> 


f ram fVofrrrtmrnf Famlm 

1921 22 . 3i>.H9.3id‘ or 4 2 4 j 1 9.92.. 5491 «>r 27 4 


I92<i 27 3 h,72..Vhi «.r 

Inrrf'dtrw' . 7 ,h 3,2 Im> 

*1 ht* oftort ui tin* 
tithlf Ik'Iow : 



24,7I.I9>0 or 5 
4,79,114*1 


*^inHtuy^O Ilf f f 0\ «*| |||11<*I) 1 ftUltiH 


22,«»r»,2***> or 34» 2 
23,25.f9d> or 2« N 
1 .20,4«Ht 


\H Hiiiiwii in thn 



1921 22, 

1922 23 

1 

1923 24 

1921 25 

1925 2<. 

1929 27. 


\U 

liH. 

lid. 

1 

Hn 

Hn 

lU 

j 

22,05. 2^Wi 

21,*i4.HIH» 

21,47.719; 

2*>.92>.<hh; 

23.*il.:9di 

23,25,f9M» 

8«M?<>ffMl4br\ 

|9.92.r>«n 


2<»,42.<9N> 

I9.K9.H(M> 

24.59,1 (Ml 

24.7l,mMl 

Untv«*n#ity . . 

3*>,Hy,3<Ni 

33,H«,7<m 

34.97. 4<M> 

34.23..'9H» 

.IH.dM.lKMi 

3H.72,5(Mi 







OHArrm III. 

Local iojf^Cotormmwt in BangaL 

50. In deiKTibtnf^ the framework of local sell-go veroment in 
Bengal it is not ne<*es«ary to go further back than the middle eighties 
of the last century when the two principal enactinenia under which the 
local affairs of the pn)iunce are administered - the Bengal Municipal 
Act of 1H84 and the IiO<al Self-Government Act of 1885 were passed 
into law. Ifnder the one Act there are ** towns with a municipal 
government Much us obtained in England and, under the other, rural 
areas with a mu<‘h less advanced form nf stdf-governinent. 

5 1 . Muilieipaittiet. — ' The ef>iHliiions for the formut!<»n c»f a muni- 
(ipality aie that at least t hree-fotirths of the a*lnlt inaU* |M>pulation 
nnis^ be ehietly employed in pursuits otb<*r than agriculture, that the 
numl/er id inhabitants is mit less lhan d.OOO and that the density of 
|K)|»ulat iofi is not less than 1 ,(KM1 to a square mibv In the disfrirls 
adj(»ining (Vdcutta several rnunicipali} ies have Immui fonmsl tf> meet 
the needs of industrial or middle-elass populations. d'hei<» are a few 

industrial towns in other juiits of the provim i', sm h as Asaiisol and 

Kaniganj in the iMial mining area, Naiayanganj, the centre of the 
jute trade in Eastern Bengal, and the }K>rt of (Miittagong. Most of 
the other municij>alities an* the market tow^ns of lountry districts: 
the district or subdivisional i r>urtH and the bariirs foi ni the centn\ and 
tl»r rest of the town often eonsists of little more than groujis of villages 
i n ters|Mn simI with fields. ( ’ot»ditions have not ehaiigtsl during' the 

yi'ai s of tin* ndorms ; the total numlM-r of muniripalit ies in llUft W{»s 

1 15 and it is now' I I(J. There are more in Western Bengal than else- 
where*, tin* nuTnl»er, exiduding Galeiitta and Howrah, being 74 with 
an aveiiige {M)[>n]ation of 15.(MK). In Easte‘ni Bengal then* are *J(J 
muniripalilies witlj an average |M»pulation of Hb(HK). Tin* i itv of 
Dat i u has llft.lbt) |H*ople ; the next largest tow n has ainl tlie 

smallest 1 .Sf)8. In the plains districts of NoHhern Bengal there are 
no large (owns and only 13 muniei|mlitieH ; the average |H)pulution is 
14, (KM); the tH>pula(i(rn of the largest town is 25,518 and of the smallest 
3,146. 

52. District aild local boaitb. — While it was decide<l that for town 
areas munici|>al la>dies like the Briti,Hh Town ('ounrils should be set up, 
the prime unit ndopttHl for rural sudf-government was tlie civil district. 
Each district wu.s to Ik* administered by a “ district hoHrd ** on the 
analogv of the i^uinty councils at Iltmie. The comparison is, how- 
ever, fallacious. There are 26 district boards in Bengal and the 
average area under the charge of each is 2,700 square miles. In 
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the ®ivfm|i|pe area nailer a county council i« only 8tM> iiquare 
mile^, and in Scotland IMIO. 

When we come to population and t'onaider the coiiifmnitive lack 
of train^jK>rt fucilitte.H in lieng^al, the contraat in gtill more hIi iking. 
Tke average fHipulution clasiH^nl an runil in an English !«Kin* i;?* 12H.WK1; 
and in Sent land just over •ttlJMHl; in Ktmgiil the aveiugv* j^opuhition of 
a dintriit In tueen \\ and IJ iniHtoiia or greater tlum that of New 
Zi^alumi. The Mid)i.i|>ore ilistrict hai« an Htt*u ot r».l8i; square inilea 
and Myinensingli id st|Uiiie niiW. The {aquilatioit of the latter 

district at the (Vmi^us was -4 .(KHl — alnuwtl entirely ruruT It 

is obvious tliat a hodv witli so lurgt' an art'u ainl |>iq>\»lat uiti under its 
charge cannot administer lo^'nl affaim profierly without the moat 
tht»rough'goin^ ilesent nili**iitiofi of j^owers and activitie*' All except 
IWif >*iuall distil* Is ate <li\ uled into Hulwlivisions, and llte Act e»*t aid IhIusI 
loral l)onrd?» foi atca>, 1'hen* an* sucli hoaid'^ a ith an average 

[*rea id >^11 squnr** and an a'eruge |HqniIation of These 

lo< a! iKianIs huviu*^ nioie nuiuagealde areas under their tdraige than 
distiii t hoaids inicht ‘Ui that acituinf l»i» e\|MM*ted to la* more ctfir leiit 
units id lis :il Nidf.jrjii, n jnoiit The Act, hou'eviu . iiu|h»si*<| no 
statutoiA du<ie«* i*n tlo'in. hut siinplv einjaiwered them to deal with 
r*iu ti iiiattn^ a*' rmC'hf Is* transferrtsl to their roiitiol ami adniniistra* 
titui h\ t io\ ei iinieiit or the tlisti ic t lioatf!. Si* far a^ t io\ iu ninent are 
eomei ried . this pr^)v isiiU) ‘^t'ems to have lw*<*n a dead hdtru exrept iit 

tin* Asan^ol siihili v ision a < tial mining un*a wht^rc ronditions are 

]H*i uliar Distiirt hoaids luivi* devolved a ( iTtain nninher of duties 
on lof al hi>ar«ls, Imt have in gioieral given them littli* i nde|MUid<*nr'e 
and h*AS im»nev. 

Unt<N1 C O fWWttt#^!* d'he Act further pr*»\ ided for flu* estah- 
lishment td nnit^ of hn al administration dealing w ith still smaller 
area' called union lommittees, each to adn»inist*»i tlo* alTaiiw id a 
\iHagc* »»r a cicoij> id villatres. I^riion cfinifnitti*es arc* em|Mt\ven*d hv 
fhi' Ac t ti> take* < I*! tain c*lemeii1ary sanitary rneaKiin*s, f»» coinslnict 
anci n'pair village macls and hiidires, to niaintain juimarv s< funds arol 
disjccnsai ies, to kc*ep an estahlishinent for cleansing the villages and 
to j»?'ovi<le a waler-suiqd v h'or financing their activities it left (hern 
dependent on the elmrity of the difitrict Iwiard and on ‘oudi taxation 
an they might choose to levy of (heir own arcord. liittle advantage 
w'fis taken of the provisions of the Act relating to nnion eom mil tees 
and hv the year 1919 only h per cent of the population of liengal 
lived in the jurisdiction of union committees. Ifv almost 

half of these union ccunmittees bad lieen replaced hv the new union 
HcmrAi. 

54. CiMUkkteri Itfitom* — Another unit of rural self-government of 
II limited kind had l>e'ei created hy the Ohatikidari Act of IH70 in order 
to pmvide for watch and ward in the villager. Practically the whole 
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ot rural Ikrngal waa divided up into local areaa, deacribed in the 
Act aa villaffea but more commonly referred to aa unions. According 
U* the priridples of the Chaukidari Manual the uniona are compact unita, 
neither so small that they can l>e controlled by village eli<|Ues, nor »o 
large that the paiohayat or committee of assesHineiit is out of touch 
with the villagers. Ten or twelve s<|uare miles and a {Mipulation from 
li,0(X) to 8,0(H) are laid down as suitable standards fur the area of a 
union. Within this area the Magistrate ap()oints not les.s than 8 nor 
more than 5 residents to 1 h^ the panchayat. The statutpry duty of the 
panchayat is to ass€\Hs and collect chaukidari tax, which is a rate 
assessed on householders according to their means, aiitl t(» pay the 
chaukidais or village |K>li(‘e. One ineinl)er of tlje panthayat is 

ap{M)inted as (be collei^ting member and, in practice, little work is 

done except by him. ft is he udio prepares (lie itssessment list for 

the? upprovul of the panchayat, amt collects the tax ami pays the 

( haukidars. It is from him in the first instance that, in case of default, 
tin* jmy of the (haukidars is realised. With th*' object of luicourag- 
ing a feeling of responsibility and self-resj)ect in the pamhayats, the 
system has been modified in some districts by appointing a presicboit, 
and giving liiin and tlie panchayat wider jM)wers ; but the main features 
of the system ivrnain the saime The pain hayats art* nvsponsilile to the 
Magistrate who appoints them: the member.H an* jHMHonally r(‘syM)nsible 
for the collection of the tax ami tlie payment of the r haukidars; and the 
aj>jH*al of the assessees is to (he Magistrate. It is only in the < haukidari 
])anchayat that the prim ipb* of the jMU'sonal finamia! resjK>nsibiIjt y of 
the members of a local Ixsly is found. It docs not twist in any of the 
Itical self-gov<M hing bodies. 

fio. The (haukidari panchayat system is still in force in about 
two-thirds of the province. It is gradually Isdng dis)daci*»l by the 
m*\vcr system of union Isnirds. As the cbu\ikidari system is under flic 
(ontrol of the Magi.stratt* and the Police Department, and the uni<»n 
Istards are under the district Intards and the I/ocal Self-(ioveriimcnt 
Department, the change involves a partial tran.sfer of rontrol fiom tlic 
It . sol ved to the transhunsl side of (tovernimmt. 

5(», Union boorili. — The creation of the unitm Ixiards was the ouD 
come trf the advice of the Distritd Administration (V)imuittiH‘ of 1913 
that the duties hitherlo dischargetl by the chaukidari [xinchayat 
together with those assigned under the Tax'al Self-0 orern me nt Act to 
union committcH's should in future Ik* entrusted in each group of 
villages to a single authority — the union Iniard. The whole of Bengal 
was to Im' inapyuMl out into unions, e»<‘h under a union Icoard, which in 
turn W’en^ to la* grouixHl into circles, each c^msisting of 30 or so unions 
under the charge of a Tircle Officer, The union hcMtrda were to pay 
and to some extent to contnd the village jadice, and at the same time 
were to he entrusted with the spending of such amounts as they might 
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by local taution or is the form of gratita from tlm diatriel btianl 
on atipfJying' ihe elementary wanta of tbe villan^ imople in of 

<r0iittiioiiirationj!t» Kanilaiion* phntaiy* education, and nimltcnl treats 
anfiit. It waA altio proponed that betichea and «^iurtji ttiinrbt lie formed 
of aelected uiemhera of hoanla to dtH'ide petty crimiital caaea and civil 
mita. In all thew mattern (he iHianlM were to act iitider the auper* 
vtaiofi and with the advic'e of the (^ircle Officer aa re|>rei*entin|f the 
District Ma^ri^trate. The t/'inle Officer a*aa to lie and hai* acinallv 
proved to be an ifii(Hirtarit, (a^rhapn an eaAenttai, fwiim^ of the whole 
Hvateni. He in u ineiidH*r of the Rtmfral Junior t'ivil St*rvi«e* S|iefidin|r 
moat of hi?< time on (oor he art?< the f?rtiide. phiUwMndicr and friend 
of the union boardt^. mc»it of which are composed of ordinary a^n- 
i-nlturiata with little education or knowdiMlgt^ of how U» i^mduct public 
afFain<. 

Theite recomniendatiivnH were emlHaiie<l in the Village S«df-Oovcrn- 
inent Act of 19nK I’nion iHmrda haxe under IIun Act lanoi e«tabli#>ihe<l 
in one district after another till by thin time 2.H7t *if them nn^ actiiiilly 
aorking' or are ready Ur wtart w<irknig <iut of a jamwihle total of (}, I7H. 
The work of eHtuhli-Hhing them wan hainja^icd in the la^gtnning by the 
non-<'<vo[HM*a(ion movement, and the »Kw'arttjiMt Patiy have «*x(ended 
their fKiliev of olistriK tion to tlu^e lioardH. t<a» would have 

Ihhui (|uii’ker hmi a aufficient niirnla»r of (hrcle ( d!t<‘er#i Imhm* availahle 
at the atart, hut a large niirnher of mldituitial offii'ei)^ haa had to l>e 
rtH*nii(eil, and !iew lioai'iln could onl\ la* HtartiHl aa the iM»r\ of Ihem^ 
uffit'era iMuanie uvailahliv It Iihm laaoi de< idtnl that tlo^ iionnal area 
ot a uni(»n should not In* less than 10 H<|narf'‘ iiiileM uidess the tleitsify 
of |K>pulHtioii mateiiall\ eXi'eeds 1 .OttO |a*r miuafe mile, and that it 
ehould not lie gre«4ter than Hi square miles unleas large trai ts of unin- 
habited country have to Ik* included. 


Mimioipalitiut. 

57. Oaloiltui Oorporatlufi* — Whilst all other munic i|Militiea in 
Bengal an* gfiveriied hy the Ib^ngal Munieijial Af t of IHM4. this A< i 
does not apply to Pah utta, a city with a jKipulauoii of alKUit a million, 
and i» modified in the f aae irf Hfiwrah, a town of *iOO,(KHI fKM>ple, by 
the application of (crtain proviHions of the Pahtitia Muiiififml Act. 
The Bengal Municipal Act him remainefl unelmngtMl since 1HH4, but 
the munieijm! conatitutioii of ('alcutta was entirely changed in MI2d 
by an Act baiie<l on a bill drafted in HHH which the Mifiisier Sir 
Surendra Nath Banerjea dc^cw^ribed aa the moat important meawure of 
municipal legialation daring his Ministry— a meaeiire which he con- 
c^ved aa placing the new law in conformity with the spirit of the 
Eeforma/* and creating “ a veritable Straraj in the government of the 
aec^nd city of the Empire/’ ** Be it remembemi/' he wrote in bin 



book .4 Natum in Makinff, tbml the re^entiee of mooidpel Oalcotta 
are nearly one-ftfth of the rev'enaea of Bengal, and will under the new 
law l>e rontroUiHl by the repreeentativea of the pec^e. The Corporation, 
with four-hfih« of the memliem elected by the rate-payera, will hare 
loiprenie authority. Their Chief Executive Officer will be elected by 
them, aubject to confirmation by Government. The Mayor, who will 
be the Hpeoker of the Houae, will also owe hie office to popular election. 
The constitution of the Oorporatum has been democratized by the 
broadening of the franchise, the abolition of plural voting and the 
admission of women into the electorate.’' 

58. Ftnntr oomtitiittoii nf Catoirtta Corporatlaiw— Under the old 

law Calcutta was governed by three separate authorities — the Corpora- 
tion itself, the (teiienil Committee, and the Chairman — each with iiide- 
jiendent and iw*j>arate pou'ers. The (Vjrjxiration was constituted as 


follows : — 

(1) Elected Ward Commissioners ... 25 

(2) CoinmisHumers apf)ointe<l by the Bengal Chainl)er of 

tVmimerce ... 4 

(?i) ( VminiisHiomTs it|i|MHnte<i by the Calcutta Trades 

Asscxdatton ... 4 

(4) (N>fniiiissioriers app<iiiitt*d by the Port Commis- 

sioners ... 2 

(5) Commissioners apfsiinted by Government ... 15 


Total ... 50 


The General rornmittt^e (xmsistcil of 12 meniWrs — 4 elected by the 
Ward Commissioners, 4 by the other Commis.Hioners, and 4 apfK>irit4Hl 
by Government. Until Mr. S. N. Mallik was apiK>inte<l as Chairman 
in 1922, the Chairman and IX^puty Chairman were memliers of the 
Indian Civil Service ap|Hiinted by G(»verninent. 

59. Formir frmohiM for Coloutta Corporatiofi.— The franchise 
under the old law* was limitiMl to male adult residents who — 

(a) owned and otM upitsl land or buildings in Calcutta valued for 
assesvsment pur|M)ses at not less than Rs. 150 a year; 

(h) owiieil land or buildings in Calcutta valued for assossineni 
purposes at not less than Rs. 300; 

(c) occupietl land or buildings in Calcutta valued for assessment 
purposes at not less than Rs. 300; 

<</) had taken out a license for the practice of certain trades and 
callings (minimum payment Rs. 25 a year); or 
(e) had paid on their sole account not less than Re, 24 by way 
municipal taxes. 
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wlended to iiduU rr«identii of either amx who have — 

(o) jmnl not \ei^ than lift. 12 hy wwy of nii#'«*; 

(h) have jiaid rent tor not lt>ot than nix inunthfi at a rate of not 
leaa than Rft. a month; or 

(r) oan huta in a huxtte on airount of which hu<f» m»t lenn than 
Ha, 12 by way of munit tpaJ nitra haa laH*n |iaid. 


61. Oonstitotioil of floor Coioutto Oor|Wltio«l«~The new ror{Hira- 

tion ia ronatituUHt aa ftillowa: — 


<1) Councillura eletted by ifrneml mni-Muhanmiadan 

couaii t ut? n c ie» *W 

(2) ( ounriilora eU^ ti^d by MnhainmiMlan I'onatitncnrioa 16 

(8) ('ounrillon* elect < h 1 liy the Benjfttl (^hatnl^er of 

(4) (\>uncillora electf*<l by the (’alcutta Tradra AaatH'ia* 
tion • 

(6; t VMiiicillora cl‘ t tell by the Tori ('oininifotioncia 2 

(('> (*onnciIlorft jipimintiHl by (loverninerit Mt 

(7^ Aldermen elcticd by the rounrillor-* 6 


The Mayor and lh*|Mity Mayor iin% elm tiMl yearly. 'I be Mayor a 
duty la to pi*eaide over ineetinira of (he ( VirjHjfnlion. Ihe itiieiition 
of the Act iH that the ordinary admiriiatration ahould W earned on by 
the ('Kief KxiMutivo Officer who ia deaerifwd aa ‘‘ the pnriri|ad exiMti- 
tive officer of th«- Oor|H>ralion with authority over all other ollieera 
aiKl twrvftnta and with the rijrht to f»e present at min^tin^ra ami to lake 
part in the diacusaionn, hut not to vote. (Wiain dutiea, for example 
in refiiranl to elex’tiona and aaaeaanienta, are aaaigKied to the ('liief 
Executive Officer by the Act, while the i’orpomtion ia authori«ed to 
delejrate any of it^ jKiwera to him. The (*hief hiXerutive Offiier* in 
facH, was to take fhe place of the (8uiirman under the old eonafitution . 


62. Tlii Oorporatton imrftr tmrajtel owilrtl.— When the Aral 
elertiona tfK>k plme under the new Act the Oorrarration waa captured 
by the Swaraj fmHy which ran the electiom* on imrty hm^ and aecured 
the return of a larjjre miiiifaT of f andidaU*#!. The late Mr. ( . U. Daa* 
the leader of the Swaraj wan electi^d Mayor while hin ibief 

lieutenant, Mr. Subhan Ohandm Koee, wa^ elected Chief Executive 
Officer. Sir Suretnira Nath BanerjeH commented on theee jrroceedingfi 
at fMgea 86-^165 of hix Irook .1 \ait(rn in He deacribed the 

election of Mr. C. R. Da* aa the crowning blunder of the new regime 
in view of that genileinan’H total lark of experiefue of municijial adminia- 
Iration. He pointed out that Mr. Daa rlefeated the objerU rd the 
Act hy becoming m>t titily the Speaker of tbe Houae, but aUo to aU 
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inieftiii and ptirpoa«*a, the real baad d ilia exacaftw. He farther eoni- 
on the eleiHioti aa aldermen of young men who might haTe 
caniiy cotiteHied neats, lor no other reaiM>n apparently than that they 
were Swaraj iain. The intention of the Act in providing tor the eleo 
tion of aldermen was that aeata abould be provided for a few elderly 
iiieti who would not c^are to face the ri«k of an election, but whoae 
ad^'ice would be uaeful and whoae presence would add to the dignity 
of the (Virporation. The Hwarajiaf majority, however, merely uaed 
ihii4 proviaioti in order to add to their numbers. By hi« great influence 
and outstanding f)erHoiiality Mr. Das succeeded in creating from among 
(he Swaraj cxiuncillorH a ronijmct, well-tlrilleil caucus which adiuinis- 
tered rniinicipii! affairs from a political instearl of a civic point of 
view. The fsilicy to la* adopter! in regard to any important ques- 
tion that was to come liefore the ('orpniration was seitleil beforehand 
in a jmrty meeting. After Mr. Das' death, the executive appeannl 
ti> be doniiriMt«Nl bv the new Mayor, Mr. .1. M. Sen (iupta, who wa.H 
also the leader of tl»e Sw^araj f>arty, and by the meinl>ers of his |mrty 
in the (Virfamition. Then* were continuous encroachments on the 
js»wer of the (Uiief Kxecutive Offirer, which n*ductMl the initiative ami 
authority of that officer to a mere shadow’. 

A change has lM*en takirtg place sime the stH-ond elect imi under 
the new Ar t in 1927. The ImumI which att,m’hed a numlH*r of Muham- 
madan couiK'illorH to the Swaraj fmrty was dissolvcnl, and the SwarujiMts 
found themselves in an ar'tual minority in the new ('or|s>ration. The 
choice of aldermen was made more in accordance with the spirit of 
the Ac t, two at least iff those wdio were elcH-ied lanng elderly men 
w'ith long ex|>eriem'e of inunicifHil affairs. The Sw’araj fmrty, how- 
ever, remaiiicMl the only orgjuused party in the (Corporation, aiui as the 
only Inuid of union fw^twecMi the remaining councillors was op|M)sition 
it/ the caucus it was not found eivsy to secure united action. Mr. Sen 
(hipla was l•e-ele^led Mayor, and the standing committees were packed 
with Swarajists, The opfxwition, how’ever. have recently shown more 
|H>w*er of conibinaticHi ; and after a pndiminary success in the matter of 
an a|>|K»intinent , have succ'ernled in defeating the Swarajist c’undidate 
for the Mayonilty, and have oustc*d the Swarajists from the .standing 
committees. 

Kl. Working of tllO Corporotloiw— About the working of the Cor- 
fMiration under the new’ system opinions naturally differ. Its critics 
allege that there is a lac'k of financial sagacity and a tendency to dis- 
reganl the advice and warning of the Corporatum’s financial advisers. 
In the conduct of business there is great delay, and time is waste4 
ia long disc ussions. The fear of unpopularity causes a reluctance to 
take coerrdve measures against defaulters and other offenders. The 
relaxation of discipline amolig the staff both in the offices and out* 
side is gttributed to the lack of supervision and the undermining of 



Cluirf £xecuiiY« Offioer'n authcirily by the lAlerfanc^tic# of tn4ivi4tiai 
<| 0 ttBeUlora». (k>rruptioti hmn been freely aiuieriefl lo \m prevnlenl in 
•ome deparimentH* 

WhateTer foumlatum there may be for tbeite critiri»mf<^ there ii 
much to be naid on the other niiie. The dittii ult {n^ruMl of 
from a wide official control to the 4't»tnplete i^witrol of elecUnl rt*|ire- 
aeniativea haa paaaed without diaaater, and there ie no ap|>arent demand 
lor a return to the former cotintitution. Mr. l)ua and Mr. Stoi flupta 
tH>ih preaided over inetMing^H with fairiiena and dig'nity. ('ouncillora in 
general nhow no lack of intert*«l in civic affiurn and give up much time 
to atteiulaiice at t*or|>orwtioii mid c<iittiiatt4*4^ 'rherr in givat 

keentieaj* on iiieilicaJ ami public health wtirk. and the itewl for fiw 
primary iHhication is shown by the large nutnlM^r td new scloads whitdi 
have siarU’sl during the last few \eara. 

f>4. CnniraL — I’he <*oiitrol of (hivernmetit over the (\ni*oruti<m 
was largely rehix«*<l hy the At t of hut there are sUll. at least in 

law, some jiowers «»f eonii'td in inatten* of a)»}wuni iiienlH, ctitiiraidii^ 
loans, and audit, in the making irf hye>laws and othei mat tern, ddiiis 
the apfxiiiitinent of the (duet Executive ttfticer, the Ih^pnty Executive 
t Officer, the Child Engiio^T mol the Health Dtlicer ih in each caat* 
subject to the up|>rovul of < lovernnient . in the casi' of works ami 
l ontrtit is flovernnient mttii tiim is rei|uirtMl in cases invoKiitg an ex|>en- 
diture of more than Us. *JJ lakhs. Without the saiodion of the bawl 
(loverninent no loan can la* raisiHl by the CorfHOutioii mid loans exciHMl- 
ing Us. lakhs rf*4|uiiv tla* sanction of the tiovernmeiit ot India. 
All Ine-laws and rules framed h\ the ( 'or|MUiitit>n nnpiiie the previous 
approval of < iovernnieiit . Tlie Iih uI (Government iiia\ leipitie the* 
( 'orjMuatioii to furnish them with any return nr stiiteinent regarding 
any mutter umler it.s control or with a copy of uii> diK uiiomiI in its 
c harge and iiui\ depute any cdiic ei to make iiis|MM tion of any d<*j>art- 
ttieiit, service, work or thing under the ccmtrol of the ( %» {Niration. 
if the Io(*ul ( lovcuinneiit are of opinion that miN of the dulitss im|wiM*d 
on the ( *oi fsiration has not lai‘n |H»rforfned or lias Inmui |su formed in 
an imjaufec t manner they may take aidion for the due ja^rfortnance 
of such duties, (i overniiient have also (Hiwei to annul any proi-ecMluig 
of the (’orjairation wliic h is not in confoiiiiity w ith the law and do all 
things nec e.Hsarv^ tc» sec urt* such ciuiforiiiify . The aceounts of the 
(\)r(ioraiion are audited hv officers appointed by (iovernment The 
roriwrration is obliged to re^frort to (lovernnient the action taken or 
prcipt>«ed by it in res|>ect of any defec ts or irn*gularitUM< that may la* 
pointed out by the auditors, (lovernnient’s orders on smdi r<*[sirt are 
to be firmh But no jxrwer of surcharge is conferred by thc^ Act. 

In practice, however, the (control exerciinul by flovernnient since 
tbe Act of 192'f canif into force has been slight. There has been 
cnireapotidence about the rate of growth of the sinking fund of the 



tkfrporatiofi, btii m 1i^ no loan lia« been refoeed. Tbe tom nl bye« 
laws and rules has been settled by diseuasion. The powera of tnapec* 
tioD have not tieen used» and generally npeaking Ooveminent ha^e 
lieeti rfductaiii to interfere with a powerful Corporation which has a 
strong sense of its own dignity. 

66. AinIHU — ^The jK>sition with regard to audit is unsatisfactory. 
The CoijKiration accounts for the year ending 31st March 1925, the 
first year under the new regime, were exainine<l and test audited by 
the Afcountant-denenil, Bengal, and the Examiner, Outside Audit, 
Calcutta. The Corporation a^-counts are supposed to be ready by the 
15th July of the year after the financial year to which they relate; 
but they were iicrt ready ft»r audit till IbM einber 11^25. The Accountant- 
Oenenil <'oi«inented on the gradually increasing delay in getting these 
uci'ounis ready. A co[)y of the audit report was fumi.shed to Oov- 
ernment on the 25th August 1926 and a further re[H)ri d€^aling with 
the accounts of the year 1925-26 has since bt^eri received. The Cor- 
[Kiraiion has not yet replied even to the former rt^pori in spite of 
tcnitiuiers. The latest letter from the Chief Exeiutive Officer states 
that the rcfnirt is still under <i)tistderation. The delay in preparing 
iM'COunts uihI in dealing w'ith amlit re|K)rts is not u new feature 
peculiar to the (%>r{M>ration us now^ constitute!! ; but it is evident that 
the cumbrous iiuichinerv of the ('orjHuat ion and the diiutoriness of 
its procedure tend tfi make Oovernmeiit contnd in the mutter of audit 
some what illusory. 


Other Mufiioipalitiaiu 

66. ComtitutiOfU — The Bengal Municipal Act divided munici- 
palities into two main classes — 

tl) those in wlii<‘h tw'i>-thirds of the iiumlier of Commissioners 
w'ert> to Ik* elet t^^l and the reiiutinifig one-ihiixl ap[)ointed ; 
and 

(2) tlu>se in wdiich the whole numf>er was to l>e up{H>inieil. 

Since the Aid was jnissed the privilege of ele<diug two-thirds of 
the (^unniissioners has Imhmi extende<l to one municiptility after another 
until iu>w there are only three municipalities in the plains from which 
thi.s privilege is still withheld, Umler the Act the VictsChairman is 
elecbnl by the (\)mmissionerH^ while except in the case of certain 
s|iecified municipalities the C<immissioners are given the option of 
either electing a Chairman from among their own number or of request* 
i|ig Govenifnent to appoint a Chairman. In the specified muni^i* 
palitiea, the Chairman is appointiMl by Govemnient. For many years 
a large pipporiion of municipal chairmen were officials ; not only were 
iber^ offieiaJ chairmen appointed by Government, but in some instance# 
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llie intiiiioipai comini jisianem tbem^Jven el#el«4l (lov^mnK^ni ncrvcitt* 
M thf^ir ehatrmeiK The poaititm at the end of 1915 wii^j m follows: — 

Chairmen of Manuriimltties. 

Elected iion*official>t 76 

Elected offidLala 8 

Nominated non^ofiieiaia 10 

Nominateii officialiit 1 9 

After the inunu itailitieM tHiiueriied, it wm ul«Mi in 

1916 to extend the privilege of ehn-tiiig lhi»ir rhaintiett to II iiiuiiiei* 
palitiea whicdi hud not hitherto eiiji^yt^l it. There an* now only IhrtH* 
municipalities in the plains which have cdiairtneii iip|N*iiited by tlov> 
eminent, and <cnl\ one td the^* is an otfiidaL 

Unlike ('ubutta, in which a ci^rtiiin numla^r of #*eat» are n'servtHl 
for Muhaiiiniudati repri'sentatives to l*e choiMMi during the find nine 
years by Muhaiiiumdait eleidornleic, there are no Hefmraie Mtihum- 
madan c^oxist itueneies in Heiigul. 1 'he rt'presentation of uiinorities tm 
eerurecrl by the exerciae of ( Joveniineiit’x power to apfMiint one-tbird of 
the niemla^rH In iiumt towns in liioigiil the IlinduM are in tin* ina)ority, 
and (foverniiienUs power to a|i|N>int is gi'iierally us«hI to give lejin^'n* 
taticHi to MuhamniiMlans ; but it is also used in a b'W c’iiH4'H t4» give 
reprewiitation to other minorities and to industnal inteiests in towns 
HUch as Hudgw Budge and Narayanganj. So far, almost no attempt 
has lM*en inacle to pn>v ide neats by nomination for repreHontativeH of 
the lulxuiring < laam^s in munufacr tiiriiig towriiH, chieflv tan ause genuine 
ieprem>ntati ves are difficult to find. 

67. FrWldllf^* — The munic ipal franc his#* oiitMide t'alc utta i« 

exercised by adult niaJe nitc*-|myers. and is baMcsl on the (MmseHsion of 
certain qualifications. The most giMieruI of tbc*ee is the |mytneni, dur^ 
ing the year imiiusliately precsnling the elec t imi, of any nitc* or tax 
of not less than He. 1-8. Other qualifications are the |uiyment of or 
ass<»ssment to income tax, llie jmyment of rent of not than Hs 

and x'arious e4iucatioiuil c|ualificatioiis. The prcqMution of voters to the* 
geiH'itil pfqmlation in niunicifmlities outside UaJeiitta is M l cent 

For the pur|M>se of election the nmnicijnilities are divided into 
wartis; the number of memhers to la* eliH^fed liy eac h ward vari**s from 
one to four. Voting in miinicifml elections is by ballot. 

68. FimotiOM* — All inunieipalities are authorised to niuintain and 
conatniet roads and bridges, priniary scdusJs and disjM*nwarii*s, tc» carry 
out measures of elementary^ sanitation tticduding the ptovisicoi of water- 
supply from wells and tanks, to cleanse streets and fniblic eonveniences, 
and to require the icmoval of nuisatu^es on private premises. Other 
duties that may be undertaken by municipalities with OovemmenUi 
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{*oD«ent are lighting iriik gae or electrie light, the firorteaon ol wat^ 
su] 9 piy, and the eleanaing of prirate priviea and cmapocda, lor all of 
which aerviee^i ape< iai mteM may be le%nf^* There are alao certain 
other regulations, for example in regard to baildings, which may be 
enforccKl by munu^ipalitiea specially empowered in this behalf. It is 
noteworthy that no responnibility in respect of police has been laid 
oa rnunicipfilities. Townsfolk in Bengal, unlike the villagers, have 
nothing to pay for watch and ward, the whole cost of this servit^ being 
met by (iovemment Indh in ('alt utta and in other towns. 

69. FImuM. — T he mainstay of municipal finance is one or other 
of the following taxes; both cannot lie in force in the same area: — 

(a) A tax on jiersims o<‘cupying biddings acx^ording to their pro* 
jierty and i'ir<*unistalu*eH in the municipuHty. 

(h) A rale on the annual value of holdings. 

The tax on liersons. if ei|uitably assessed, may be regarded as an 
ideal form of taxation, as individuals are taxed aiconling to their 
ineatis. It is, howi^ver, dilficuli in practice to assess fairly and it lends 
itself easily to evasion and to jiaHiality. For this reason the tax on 
the annual value of holdings is n^anleil as a preferable form of im- 
post, and the tendeiHy has l)eeii for niunici^mlities, which l)egHn by 
adopting the tax on {N^rsiHis, to substitute the tax on holdings; there 
are, however, towns in Kastern and Northern Bengal, where the value 
Cif holdings is lc»w', in which the suhstiiiitum of the tax on holdings 
toi the tax tin iiersons would involve a loss of revtnuie. The Bengal 
Munit*i[ml Bill pro|Hise«l to alkdish the tax on pt^rsons and make the 
lux tin htiltlings univtMsal. The tax irti. {lenuins may not exceetl Its. 84, 
and the rate on the value of hohliiigs is suhjcHi to a maximum of 7J 
j>er cent. In athliiion, municipalities may Is* authorised to levy the 
iolltiwing taxes. — 

O) Fws for cleansing private privies and cesspools, usually calletl 
the “ latrine tax.*' These fees are fixetl tin a scale with 
reference to the annual value of holdings. No maximum 
rate of incidence has lieen prescriU^ in the Bengal Muni- 
t‘i|>ul Act, but the fees cannot exceed Its. 48t) in respect of 
any one holding. 

(2) A water rate subject to a maximum of 7| per cent, on the 

annual value of holdings. 

(3) A lighting rate for lighting with gas or electricity, the maxi- 

tmim Wing 3 per t^nt. on the annual value of holdings. 

Municipalities have i^rtain minor iNHirces of income, but the only 
one which need W mentioned is the cart tax, which is an important 
source of income in some rural municdpalitiee. This tax is a fee 
lerted on owners for the registration of carts, which are kept or used 



In ordtMiy ccriiw af bui»iiieD« within n municipality, ilurh dt tk$ 
m^eiiue from ilysme* fees i« deri\*ed from cartu which mre actually kopt 
emisidm the luunicipulity in rural arena where for waul of atatutory 
Wtttharity no aimilar tax ia imposed by the diairict b<mrd. 

70. inMnit Md txpillditlirn. — In 1026-27. the average inmtue of 
municipalities in Bengal, excluding the metrot>oUtaii muiiicipaittiea 
oi Calcutta and Mowiuii and leaving out of the (calculation opening 
balances, loans and extraonliimrv reteipU was Its. 5l»0tk} ui alnHit 
i!^l»825. The income of individual municii^ialities varitni fixun 
Hu. 6, 76, (MK) in Dacca to Us. 4.H8 in Mahcshpur and Us. 2./>H4 in 
Dehhatta. 

Ill the small municipulitti^s a coiii|i«rat ivclv*^ large pi'o|iitr(ion of 
their iiuiHueH was s|i 40 it on the upkiH^p of dis|M*nHai ies. the iimin fun<'- 
tion of which is Ur sup|>ly iiiedu iiic frm* to outdiMir putients. Thus 
Maheshpiir spent Its. 1 .'Jtt’t on its dis|H>nsur\ i»ut of its income of 
Ha. 4 , 148 . Hut on the nveiage, the inuiiit i|ailities sfauit (Indr income 
on different pur}>oscs ai t onling to the following |>ercentages : — 


IVr <ceiif . 

Coiiscnainy ... ... 28 

Water-supply .. . . ll| 

( *oininiiiii(ntioiLs ... 11 

< Hhri' and lax i idhu ting cslahlisluiient 0] 

l.ifjhliiiK .. .. 7} 

Drainage ... ... ti 

f^iututum ... 5 

Hospitals and diH|M*nsHri(*s 4 

Other ex|K*nditur(* . ... 18 


71. BOfT O Wftftg» — Ciider the Isnal Authorities Ijoaiis Act, hH*ul 

iMalies may iMirmw nion(‘y from Ooverninent or, with Omernment miiie- 
tiofi, from jMivale Hoimes. in practice, private hwins are very siddi^fii 
«afH‘tioned. and hw al authorities in any < use prider to Ihuiow from 
(lovernineiil as they gel iM-iter teniis than tln^v would in the ofsoi 
market. Municijailities liorrow fri^dy fnon (loveminent for tin* exeeu- 
lion of (lipital works — chitdiy W'ater-siipp! y schemes'- and fio\ernim*nt 
readil}" lend numey for approved projei ts if funds are uvaihihle and if 
the local authority can sliow that it is in a fMmition to meet interest 
and aiukiiig fund charges. At the end of !ri2/>.26. Id mnnii ifnilil ies 
m*ere in debt to (loveniment, the total amount outstanding iMurig 
nearly lakhs. Of this total, Howrah is resjanisihle for 14 lakhs. 

Darjeeling for 6, Dacca f<u* 2f , and Krishrmgar for 2. 

72 . Bitlgtl Bilb — The Bengal Munii ipal Act dates from 

1884 and no hmger meeta the needs of the larger tiiiinicifailities. Mir 
Smwndra Katfa Banerjea adopted with aome nxMlihcations a bilt wbi<^b 
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W1 been pteimred before 1921. Tbe main feaiitrea of the tiili ire«^ 
an inereoite in tbe pmporiuni of elected commtjunoneia, proTiaion for 
tbe representation of mimnitiee, and a change in the iraiichiae. To 
Oovenimeiit’s exiaiing powers of control wore to be added the power 
to take over the maiiagemeni of water works and sewerage inatalla- 
tiotis, and as an alternative t/> supersession, authority was to be given 
to ilovemnienl to dissolve a municipal hoard and order a fresh election. 
The taxing powers of municipalities were to be enlarged, and the tax 
on persons abolished. A new appellate committee was to be created 
for hearing apf>eals against assessments. The powers of municipalities 
in matters of public health were to lie enlarge<l and a statiitoiy" obliga* 
tiofi im|>osed on them to provide a suitable system of water-supply, 
drainage and lightings 

Sir Surendni Nath Baiierpni iiitro*lu<ed the hill in hut licfore 

it had made any [irogress the (Vujiicil was dissolved. The Member in 
charge of liOi’al S^^lfdioverimjent sought to intnxluce it again in Dec- 
emlx‘r 1926, but the motion for intnMluction was rejected by fiO to 
29 votes. 


78. Working of flllinicipoiitiOft«~r-The non-otFn ial chairman of a 
iuuni(*i|udity had Ixmmi u farniliui tiguie in Bengal for many years 
befoiv the Ueforins, ami the framework of mtinii ipa) ginerninent in 
Bengfil has remained unaltered since 1929 except that the elective 
system has Ihhmi irdnxliK'ed into one or tw^o industrial towns where the 
nninici[>al commissioners used to Is** wholly nominated. It is hardly 
jM)ssibIe therefore to trace any |mrti<‘ular develojunent and to ascribt^ 
it to the influeme <if the Iteforins, Like <listrict Ixmcds. municipali- 
ties are haiiijienMl by la< k of funds, but not to the same extent, nor 
(’an ii 1m^ said tliat their coiiijs^mtive jKiveiiy is due altogether to causes 
Ix^yond their control. Muniidtail ('xnninissionei s have geuienilly shown 
a disinclination to incieas4» the burden on the rate-j>ayers. Never- 
theless, that then* is a growing readiness to imfKise and ti> subuiit to 
municipal taxation is sliown by the fiwt that the yield of iiiunici])al 
rates. wlii( h was about Us. 4H lakhs in 1920-21, had risen in the same 
fiuml)er of municijmlities to about Its. Gl lakhs in 1920-27. In the 
larger towns at least there is a general wdllingnesa to carry out drain- 
age s('h(Miu*s or schemes for water-supply and to find the recurriijg 
of the latter by means of a special rate. Like district boards, munir 
(ifmlities may on the whole Ih‘ said to show* gocnl sense and public 
spirit in the ulUHatioii of their revenues to different heads of expendi- 
ture. Kx|M»nditure jou establishment is usually kept to a low figure 
and the bulk of the uiunici|>al income is devote^l to sen'ices for the 
benefit of the late-jaiyers. Municipal commissioners too are usually 
Well guided in the choice of their executive. A chairman may some* 
times bode energy, but he is almost invariably honest and trustwortii$y. 
The ehtel faults of municipal administration are neglect of accounta 
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MiIm, in ite of d^manclii and tndifferenea to audit 

M}>uftay whilai outdoor work Huffern frvun laok of Aiaporviaiou. 

Kmbeialeiiiftnta are fairly frequent, and iiiuntin|Mil roinmitiaioiiiura 
tend to ahow eitc^aaive lenieiii'v towunlii tluiae who ttiii«apim>priat# ihoir 
funds. 

74. Cofitfol of imiflicipalitioo* — The oouiiukmlive iueffioianey of 
municipalities in Bengal must Ih‘ ptutl> attrihuteil to the lack of 
sufficient control by outside uiitUorituvn. When the Bengiil Munici* 
pal Act of 1884 wius {m.ss<Hl. a large nuinln'r of the inunu ij^Uities, and 
those the more imiwntant, luul iitfii uil i luurnu ii. usually the Dislrici 
Magistrates and SulMlivisional Magistmte*' ; toitside lOJilnd was exei' 
cise<l by the ordinarv otli* ial inetluMl »>f ins|M « tic»n, and wivs t*fTeetive 
because the chiuinnuj wen* (iHirials, It wa^ also intire efftMlive than 
now in other niuni« i|ailiti«‘s Ism ause the infl\ieiu e the t 'ointnissioiier 
and the Magistral** was still fM»\verful and thi ir udvi.e was tnd lightly 

disregardiMl. With the passing of th** *>111* ial < )iairiiN*n and (ht* a nriing 

of the influence of insjsnting ofliteis. tin* **>ntrtd by insjn‘<lion has 
ceased to lw» effe*'tive atnl no *>(hei form of **inln)l has tak«*!» its pbiixv 
Under the A<‘t t>f 1884 (<»pies of prtH**<Hhngs are sent to th*' Magistrate 
and lH>th he aiul the (’oin!nissi*>ner hav«* tin* right to ins|M** t all the 

work of the nnnnc ipulit i<‘s, but ther** is litth* |M*wer tiv * tin* 

municipalities t^v ac‘<‘ept tjn‘ir aiivi* **. 4'ln y ma> '‘nsj>t*n*l (In* ex*n lo 
tion of an ord<*r of a innnieipality whn h is iik**ly to * a use a breafli of 
the jMwe or injury’ (»r annoyance t*i tin* public or a si*<!n>n of the 
publi**. Ill casi* *)f a s»'ri*>us il«'fault tin* t tov<*rninent iiiii v ot*l#u" js*r- 
fomiance of the <luty in wlii* li <lefault is inaih\ ami has (In* further 
power of «ii|w*rHe<ling tin* innnn ijrjil * <*iiiinissn>iji*i s, it tln*\ jm*i sistently 
make default in the |a*rf*>i iiiain ** *>1 llnor «lutn*s. 'rius la>t }H»wer was 
exercised in tw^o (unch in IJtlH. but gt'inoallv sjH*akir»g lln‘Ho |iowers *if 
control anj rarely uh«h 1 ainl are not efTe*^ive as insfiuiiienfM for riiaiio 
taining a fair stainlar*! of nninn i|wil ailininislrutifin 

The c-ontnd hy uinlit is also weak 1 ’Im* jn * *»un(s of iminn ipairties 
are audit^nl by (loverninenf ugein v, but it is far from easy to * oiiifs*! 
the munieijuU aulhoritit's to pay att**ntion to tin* audilors’ laitn isiiis 
There is no system, such us there is in Knghimi, by which the rf's|M»ie 
sibilitv for the <‘olle<‘tiori of inunn ipal ta\**s can !>** lani on iiiiy |H*r.son <ir 
body of persons, nor is there any statutory pKAision f*»r punishing the 
neglect of this duty. There is also no provision b> whi* h the lunlitor ewn 
fix and enforce resjaiiisihilit y b^r irregularities liv a s> stein *tf sui^ haiges 
and diaallowancea. 

District, Local and Umoii Soaitlt* 

76. Donstltlltioilr-— ‘I n almost all the districts Iwo-thinls of th<? 
inembera of the district Inwards arc* ele<U*<l by the nietnWm of Uiical 
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tKianla^ the remmning one^tfaird being appmnted by ibe 0ciiiiiiiittaicMUftr 
•nbject the Miniater'fi approtrai. The propcH^ion of elected membeni 
waa miiHfd from one^half to two-tbirda in 1920. Under tbe Ijocal Self* 
Goverument Act the chairman ia to be appointed by Government or 
elected by the membem, accorcling aa Goveniiiieiil may dedde. The 
foniu^r practice waa to appoint the District Magistrate as chairman. 
In 1917 five distrii t l>oards were for the first time allmred the privilege 
of electing their own chairmen, and non-official chairmen are now 
elected in ail distriidn in the idains. The vice-idiairmeu are also 
elected. 

The ari»a« of districi Ixianls and local lH>ard.s are the same as those 
of the adiiiinistrative districlH and sulKlivisionM. (tf the memlK^rs of 
the lo<'al Ixiards, lud less than two-thirds are elecfwl, and represent tbe 
thanus or fK>lice-Htattoii areas within the sulKlivision. The iviuaining 
niem tiers are ap|Kiiiited hy the (xiiii miss toner on the iKiiiiiiuition of the 
District Mugintrute and with the appnival of (ioverninent , and aie 
ordinarily selected to represi*nl iniiwirity coniinunilies. Fonnerly the 
Sulxli visional Officer was one of the up|Miint4xl nieiiilx^rs^ anti was 
usually electeii as ( hainnan ; but in order to entourage the elec tion of 
non-official ehuinnen, SuImH visional (officers have io»t Ishmi ap[H>inted 
since 1921 and Inith tin* tdiainnen and vice-chainnen are now ehsted 
from among the non-official members. 

76. Frilllrtliit* — The general qualification for eltMiors is the pay- 
ment of road t ens of not less than one rujiet*. Other f|uaiifi(*ations are 
the payment of license tax ainl the }K)sst*.Hsit>n i>f an annual income of 
Its. 240; memlH*rs t>f unitin cimiinittees aini jierHons with tertuin t*du- 
eational qualifi(*atious are also electors. In areas in wdiich union 
hoanls have bt^en established persons (Mis.Ht^ssing Ute union boartl 
fraucluH^* aiv alsti qualifitHi Ui Ix' electors fttr hs aJ boards. This hu.s 
the effect Art widening the franchise as the union Ixuird fruntdnse dejiends 
on th<» jKiy merit of iitii less than one rujiee for roar! and public W'orks 
cess taken together, and not rorul <ess only, and the |iayinent of not 
less than one rujH*e as union rate or idiaukidari tux is also a qualifica- 
tion. The ItH'al Isnivd electors are alxml 4 jM‘r tent, of the fiopulut ion. 

Union IkwiixIs consist of 6 to 9 ineniliers, Goveninieiit retaining the 
right to fill one-third of the seats by nomination, wdiile the rest of 
the meniliers an* elerteil. In praetict* Government have hitheilo 
always t^xerci.scHl the right of ap|N>ititing oiie-third of the members. 
The aptxrintinents are made by the District Magistrate in consultation 
with the ('hiiiriiian of the district board. The pn^sident is elected by 
the meinliers. 

77. FlimiOS. — The main sources of district board finance are 
road and the public works iwses. Each of these in levied at the lale 
of half an anna on the annual value, that is, on the rental of land. 
The proprietor poys half from his own pocket, collects the other half 
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jk^m the lio)di»r of j^ubordinat^^ ititere«itf« and witli ceHaiti dfKlttc^iotia 
|^*a tho total to the l^olliH'tor of the dialrict, IhAtrtei boarda bava lo 
4^ide aa4'h year at a^hat rate the will bt« levied ; but in iwaetic'^ 
tllf»y never dei'ide mi lesj* than the niaxitnuin. The work of revaliia- 
tion ia so jrreot and roatly that the ress dentaitd is revi«efl only after 
loiig* intervals of years, and durinir the inter\*ening |>eritHls the ineotiie 
of the distriet Iniard is prac'tirally stationary . The yearly inridenc^ of 
tees is at present only nlmnt annus thnn* |s*r head M |MHUtlation. 
Other souri'es of ineome lorally denvinl are of niuii»r iinis^rtaioH^ 
Government contributes a sum the total of whndi is iH|ual to one 

quarter of the entin* yield «»f tht' rtMid rt‘Hs thnai^hout the prtivince. 
This is distributed ainon^ district Inuirds with (oartKally no condi- 
tions attai htHl. There' «>the! GoveniineuI ^^lants f*ir s|sM ud put)H>aes 
sueh as primary education, which bnnjj the t«ital aveinfr^' inctnne of 
district Isiards up to annus 4*8 ptu* lu'ud. 

1'he averag'e income of district Uiards excludinjr cquMiiiiff lialwtic*es, 
loans and other extraordinary weipts. but including Government 
grants was Hs. 4.H.4,^41. The hirir»‘s( inecune was that of Myinen- 
singrh Ks. Ill lakhs, of which ni<»ie than Rs. VI lakhs derived 

from Government grants. It is to U* rememliered that this district 

has a jKipulation e<|UHl to that c»f S< <»tland. 4 he smallest ttu cones 

lea%'ing’ out Darjeidin^ were tliosf* of Malda district Ismrd, 

Its. 2,I7,tHK), and of Hankura, Rs. l,!)d,OfH). 'rhe mum heads of 
expenditure in Myniensin^rh (whose alienation of imcitne tec various 
heads may Is* taken as tvfiical) were- 


Office establishment 


Us 

Education 



Medical and Sarii tut ion 

(Tiiuttily supply of 

l.7H,(H)U 

metlic'ines to outdcnir 
Communications 

patients). 


Water-supply 


U-J.iHHf 


IsM'al Ixcards have no iiideiHUideiit souneH of income, and c un only 
Hfiend what the district Isiard can spare for fh**m. 

78. UlliOfI liMfllft* — Tliiion iKiards im|H»se a tax on property and 
circumatancea w'ithin the uiiicm. The j.rrealer juirt of the incc»me so 
derived has, under statutory obligations, Ik* sjwuit on estahlishment, 
the main charge lieing that for the pay of the villajre jMdic e. The 
Imlanee which amounted in lfl2/)*2f> tc» an uveraKe of five pies |>er head 
i« available for expenditure on other objects of the Village Helfdlov. 
emmeni Act. No individual can Ik* ref(uired t<» j>ay more than lis. 84 
a y-ear. Otherwise there are no restrictions on the aniount wbH*h a 
union board can ratae. 
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Tli« 2,217 tinion boardu which were workm^T ^ 1925-26 had a total 
mcome, leaTiag out opening balancee but including granta-in-aid, oi 
Hi». 39 lak)i8. Out of ihi» total ju«t over Ra, 25 lakhs was spent on 
establishment, most of it going towards the pay of the village police. 
A little over Ks. 3 lakhs was spent on roads, Rs. 2^ lakhs on water- 
supply, just under Hs. 2 lakhs on primary education and Rs. 67,00(1 
on dispensaries, while Rs. 2^ lakhs was flossed as ** misc^ellaneous 
expenditure. 

79. Befrowing*^^ — District boards, like municipalities may borrow 
under (he Isx^ol Authorities T^fions Act, and also prefer to borrow 
from (loverurnent . In 1925-2<) nint* district Imards were indebted to 
(lovernmeni, and Rs. 92,701 was sj>ent on the repayment of loans. 

80. Working of district boards. — The most imjw)rtant functions 
of flistrict Ininrds are the niaintenance of roads and other t'onimuni- 
cations, the maintenan<^e of primary sf'hofds and dispensaries and the 
care of publit' health. They are also responsible for the upkeep of 
cattle pounds, riiaiiitain a small veterinary^ staff, and s})end some 
mom\v oti agricultural shows. In tiiiies of distress they are emjM>wered 
to incur exf>enditure on relief. 

In the days l>efore the Reforms, when the District Ottifer was the 
chairman of the district board and the Subdivisional Dfiicer the 
chairman of the local Imard, greater irafMirtance was attached to the 
maintenance of roads and conimunicatioiis. Since the transfer to non- 
otticial (Mjintrol, the teoflencv has l>f*en to attach less importance to 
roads and moj'e to medical relief an<l the cstabi rshmeiii of new <lis|H*n- 
saries, to public health and water-supply, t'oiupuring the average 
expenditure of the three years 1917-18 to 19I?t-2(t with that of the 
three years 1924-25 to 1926-27, the expenditure on roads and (om- 
inunitatioiis has fallen by over Rs. M lakhs; the expenditure under 
the head “ Medieval ’* has risen fn>m under Rs. 7J lakhs to over 
Rs. 11 lakhs; and the exi>enditiire on Public Health from under 
Rs. 2 lakhs to nearly Rs. 3J lakhs. On water-supply the district 
Innirds have s)H>nt whatever amounts could l>e span^d from year to 
year from current income. There has alway's l>een an anxiety to meet 
the demand for waier-suppl v, but this has been fenipered by the 
knowledge that the cost makes it impossible for a district board to 
deal ade(|uately with this big pmblem without a large increase in 
funds. The difficulty in district lioard work, whether under the 
official or the non-official chairmen, has been that the money avail- 
able has fallen far short of the amount required to carry out the 
duties iwfiosed iifxm the hoards. These boards were originally com- 
mittees formed for the maintenance of roads, and were financed from 
the road cess. The boards were the only convenient agency on which 
the new duties demanded by modem ideas, such as the care of pub^ 
lie health, could be imposed, and there has been a tendency io 



licnpaafe the htirdenK of di«ctrirt b«Mijrth% without a rorm|miidiii|; 
liereaae in their funde. In F'ngrland there are a number of epeeiid 
•wthoritie^^ U> which important funrttona mvh m the inaintenanre oF 
lilghways, education, imitation and |Mior relief are enirueted. In 
a multiplicity of »urh function** ia devolved on the diatrirt 
boards, and with their limited reaoutves it is not snrprisiu|;f that they 
have not been able to achieve great results. 

The change from the official io the noti*official chairman has had 
both advantages and dinadvaittag^^s. There can Iw no doubt that the 
change stimuloted the interest taken by the ordinary memlwrs in the 
work of the lamrds and, as the uiuuiat resolutions o( the Ministry of 
Local Self-(tovernment a ill shoa\ the non-<tHi<'ia! chairmen have, on 
the whole, carried out their duties aell. The main disadvantages 
are that it is difficult for non-<dliriul tdmirmen to tour throughout the 
district in the thorough way in which, on aciounl of their other work, 
the official chairmen used to tour. There is also less effective sut>er- 
▼ieion of the office work. The official chairman was amenable to 
instructions of sufierior authority, and made it his business to see that 
audit objections were duly met, dlie ituvtnd thus exereiseil thrfuigli 
the official (diairinen has almost disappeanMi. and nothing has taken 
it« place. In England ( Jovernnieiit ronlml over ha al lM)dies is teal 
and can be effectively exercised. In Bengal there are several autho- 
rities who ean criticise and advise; the Magistrate, (lie ( 'orunussioner 
of the Division, the Superintending Kngini*er have rights of ins|MM - 
tion ; the Arcountant-t ieiietal rauses audits tii 1 h^ made; ami Kducii- 
tional. Agricultural. Medical and Sanitary authorities ( an ad\iiie, hut 
no authority^ has effective 'power to enforee at tiori, 

81. Working of local boards and union boards. It has alrendv 

been stated that lo<'al Iniards |H‘rforru the functions allotted to them 
by the district iKiards and are defieiident on them ffu theii funds. In 
practice lo<al l^oards are usually given funds for the maiiitenanfe of 
(he less impordant roarls in the siihdivisifui and for the cfuist nution 
and inaintenan<*e of wells and tanks; they are allowed to exen iM> 

their own disrndion in the spending' of the moiiev given to them for 

these purfH>S 4 *s, but the amounts given them are **mall In soim* cases 
they also carry out routine fumtions in regard to education The 

staff of a IfM’al lioard usually consists f»f one or two clerks and an 

overseer to look after the mitdmir work. 

It is at first sight surprising that more use has nc»t lieen made of 
local boards; for not only are the areas with which they deal more 
manageable than the areas under district iKuirds. hut the elected 
inenibers of the district lioards are elected hv the memljers <»f the 
local Hoards, usually fn>m among their <»wn numlK*r. It is the 
finaneial difficulties of the district UmnU which make them unwilling 
to assign more adeijuate grants to local Hiards, together with the 



feeling ilini with the limited fondu nvaileble the work of iJbe dieiriei 
own be done more e€x»nomicfiUy by the district »tmM ander a competent 
engineer. 

The poHition of the local boards han also been affected by the 
Village Self-Ckivemment Act of 1919, which created union boarda. 
Although the Act assigns certain duties to Im^al boards, its tendency 
in working has lieen to take away from liwal Isiards some of the work 
they were doing. An extreme example of this is a district in which 
the district iKmrd made over the <‘ontr<d of all roads other than those 
under its own contml and all other minor works to the new union 
lK>ards» and the principal duty left to the lisal l»oards was to grant 
leave to the lowest grade of primary schcK>l insfiefdors. 

The growing preference for the union lioard as the agency for 
carr>-ing out minor local works is due to the l>elief that in the small 
area of the union l>onrd such work is likely to l>e l>etter done under 
the personal control of members of the union liourd than by the local 
board contractor. The eom partitive success of the union boards is a 
justification of the theory w’hiih underlies ihe Vilbige Self-dovem- 
inent Act, that it is the village or the small gnnip of villages which 
is the right basis for l<M*al self-government. In these small areas the 

membei's of the Iniard are know‘n to the pei>ple generally, the work 

they do is seen and understciod arnl the obje<‘ts on w'hw h public money 
is Hjient can Ik* appreciatefl. An interesting feature of the union 
board is that in it dyarchy ceases, and the Ix^ard manages matters 
pertaining both to “ reserved ” and “ transferred ** subjects. Not 
only does it look after n>ads and well.s, dispensaries and s<‘hfH>ls, but 
it also collects the iax for the village jH>lice, and may j>rovide courts 
for petty criminal and civil cases. 

The Village Self-(b»vernment Act was the work of the pre-Reforin 
Ooi'emment, and was based on the advice given by the District Admin- 
istration Committee, Since the Reforms the policy of the Minister 

has lieen to onc<»urage the formation of union lioards. Only a few 

Iwiards had <"ome into existence when the first Minister was appointed; 
there are n<»w’ 2,874. Whilst the local boards only perform functions 
assigneil to them by the district Iniard, the union hoards derive theirs 
from the Act itself. Not only is it their duty to maintain roads 
within the union, hut the Act says that they shall execute all works 
that are necessary for the presentation of public health and for 
improving the sanitation, the conservancy or the drainage of the 
union ; and requires that they shall I'onstmct, repair and maintain 
water works, if ordered to do so by the district board. But in pro- 
viding the union boards with funds to carry out these duties, the Art 
is less stringent, writh the result that the duties are not generally per- 
formed. In addition to imposing the obligation to wllect the tax for 
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Ike Tillage police^ the Act mjuirre the unioe board to impoee a rate 
gmomutiiig to tlie mm to lie required to meet the expeiUMitt 

0{ the boartl in rarrying out any of the [uiriKijikee of the Act; but 
tlda requireiueul reudertHl of UttU* t liy the vondiiioii that tbe 
li||liiate i& to lie approved by not les.^ than twti-thirdu of the memliem 
at epei^ial meetiiig. 'i'he ref«ult that union lamrd^ art* left free to 
do aa much * or ttt< little a?* they like with their wide camera of 
taxation. The total amount rati4ed by the unnm Uumli in UI21l‘27 
by the initKeiitiou of ratejt of thif* kind wa?* 5*dIJ5l. or an aver- 
age of R«. 18^1 for eaeh unioit^ to whuh were addetl |Mnind rent?*, feen 
paid to union iHUiehes and eourtn. and di-^tro t Iwuinl grntilH. 

It may Ih* 8aid generally that the uiiicea hoard** have ju««tihed the 
hope that ailvance in lin-al self-gtivermnent may In* ha??ed on village 
organisation. A few have l>een very gtMxh anti a few very had; the 
roiljhrity have not achieved rnvirlK hut liave liegun t<» «|o a little uneful 
work. There are a few lioards w hi* h d«uil w it!» Ninull den^dy^ (Hipulated 
areuH w heie adinini^itration appnmi h*‘H nouiirtpal t*(andiud** At the 
other eiul <»f the «cale an* other** which art* < tintmt •^naply to rniM* enouj^h 
moneys to pa.v the village [Kdice. Muc h de|w*n(h c*n the personality c»f 
the pre?«itlcnt, and on the inteient taken m tin* hoards hy the* Dintrirt 
Magiatnite and other olficern and hy perH^inn of local iiiHuerico. A 
hojieful sigii IS that whiUt, when a union leuircl is first started, it is 
miliiet iines diHionlf to induc e juMiph* to stand for oh'c tic»n, yet when the 
nwjond or third election is held there are often kenur eoiitesfs. (’cui- 
ferenc es of in(*inl?erH of union Iwiards an* he ld annuall\ at srveral dis* 
trict and sulcdi visional headcjuai ters Although tlie uvual tenor of the 
remdutiom pesHf*d at thepa* i cm feieio c*s is to drioand rnon* jMtwer s for 
union iHianls and iiooe nioio*\ from Hniin es other tlifin !«» al tavatnoi, 
fttill tin* fiit l tlrat thf’si* c‘<»n feren* e»* ar** h*‘ld and arr* wi*ll nttrudccl is 
avidem e of a ijui* keiied rnterest in c coporati* xilla^c* life. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Th« Fifianoial PMlttgn in BiMifiJ. 

H2. t »f the < au#?e«i which hu 'e hain|iered the working <»f the 
reformed ccmstituliori in Hengal, there i#. one alif»ut which there in no 
difference of cipinion in the provinee. The M«*ston Settlement, which 
wm incorjxiiuted in the Devolution Hules made under tin* Ciovern- 
ment of India Ac t, wan alone nuffieient tie make the successful working 
of the new c emstituf ion extretnely difficult, 

m. Siparctiofi of Cgntrai md Provincial retoitrect.- 1 he aim of 

tke authors of the Beport on Indian Constitutional Ileforms was to 
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find »onie ni^anft of entirely separating the resources of the Gentral and 
Provincial Governments, for if provincial autonomy is to mean 
anythtiig real, clearly the provinces must not In* dependent on the 
Indian (iovernnieut for the ineuus of provincial de%nlopment;'* To 
cfTect this Heparuiion, the revenues accruing in respect of provincial 
subjects were assigned to provinces. But it was (rakulated that this 
assignment, whilst giving a suri)lMs of revenue over expenditure to every 
province, would leave the Govcninient of India with u deficit; to make 
good this deficit, it was dc<'idcd that the provinces should contribute a 
part of their expected surplus to the Government of India. 

The aasumed normal ineoma,—lJii fortunately for Bengal the 
calculation of (he cx]»*»^-tcd -^urjilus was made without due apprci'iatinn 
of the expemliture that was to be met from provincial resources. 'Flie 
Financial Helations (%»iinnittee simply tmik a figuie of Rs. 7, Of) lakhs 
based on the 1010-20 budget, as representing the normal income of the 
province under the classification of revenues then in fon'e, and a figure 
of Rm. 8,57 lak)h-i as representing the normal income under the proposed 
classification. Allowing for Rs. 4*U lakhs of imperial exj»enditiire 
transferred tf» the province, tliev ca,b‘ulated the expected surjdus in 
Bengal at Rs. 1,04 lakhs, out of which a contribution of Rs. 08 lakhs 
was to Im» paid to the Government of India. 

85. Resulting dnflott in Bimgal* — The fatal mistake of ignoring 
expenditure (prickly became apparent. In the first year of the* working 
of the Reforms th<* expenditure re(prire<l to carry «»n the admiinstration 
of the province exceeded (lie revenue hy Rs. 1,20 lakhs. This 
admitted by tin* (ton eminent of India. On fhi* dOth September, Ht21, 
Sir Mabolm Hailey, in moving a resolution to remit the Bengal con* 
trilmtlon said: “We ( ( lovemnnoit of India) have examined the case, 
latth narrowly and critically, and it apjrears certain that witli every 
(‘com»my Bengal must have a deficit <if not le.ss than Ks. 1,20 lakhs. 
Fven if wc made no allowance f(»r any extra ex]>enditure for iniprove- 
menis in transferred subjects such as are desired by Ministers, improve- 
ments which we are tidd are ueceHsnry if the Reforms are to be a 
success Btmgal would have that deficit, even if it provided only the 
bate minimum t*xpenditure required to carry on the ordinary adminis* 
trution (d the Province.” What was to the Financial Relations 
Committee “an unthinkable setpiel to a purely administrative re- 
arrangement of al>\indant general resoun'es “ ^ame to pass in the very 
first year, for n<4 (udy di<l the Government of India have to forego 
the pr(»vincial contribution. Viiit the province had to provide for the lati^ 
minimum exiH^nditure bv imfiosing additional taxation. A note by |he 
iToiPble Sir P. (\ Mitter, Kt.. ( .i.K.. showing the elBfect of the financial 
difficult V of 1921 on the Oovernjnent of Bengal is fwinted as an 
Ap|iondix to this (Thapter. 
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86. FiiMi and aaaMnifa dlWaranaai l^piafad* — No m^riouii id iti« 

feaultai hail b«ea tJie adoption of att allocation of wliicli wm 

based on adnunistmtive convcnieucc and i|rtiurt*d ini |Kirt suit fim'tti uiid 
et^>i}oiiii€ dilferenrfirt in the provinew. The in IVcniral U that 

the ( iovernuient of India hoUl the ela^itto rciwnirte* yield tui; more than 
two-thirtift of the revenue-*, whilst the provim^e is left with a me«*|fie 
third of the revenues and with rest^urce# of which the e\|>aniii»n 
capacity has already U^en exploitei] ti» the practiru! limit. HeiiKnl 
shares with Hihar and I trtssa the effei I of a IN rnuinent S^tthonent thiit 
bars the e\|uin'*tou of bind revenue, and wuh lloiubiiv tin" loss of 
nnemies tlerivi'd from intliisfrial ainl loinmeriud w**alth; but Jteu^ul 
alone from Iwith tbes 4 ’» cutiju's. 


87 . Effwt of Pormanofit Sottltmocit on iond rovonuo*- 1 he loovincea 

rhiefly uff*M te*i tlie 1%-rrnaneiit Settlement are Heni^rul an*! Bihar 
and Orissa. The Settlement atis made iii the year 171M by the (|c»veril' 
iiieiit fif Imlia. Its effect was to tix ju^rmanentlv (he latnl rtocfiua 
payalde to the State. In *»ther parts of liMlta the hiinl revenue is 
suliject (o |ieruKlif S4*uleinents. The rr^ull is that in |M*rinttnenll Y 
settlfoi iiieiiH the land revemn* i> inelastic. wliiNf in olio r iireti'^ it 
has steadily ^rown. Iliis will ap|N-ar from tin* followini: statement; 
tiic year is li*k*‘n bf-i'anne the hiip«* chan in juovin< lal hounil 

aries imolo in the pn-vious year make it ditfi* ul< take an eailiei 

year : — 





l«aiol ii\ 


I'rov 






1012-M 

j H*25.26, 

i 


nfi^ mttUd 

1U 

Hu 

K* 

Perujuj 

2,70,42 

2.76,77 

I 6,35 

Bihar and OrtJMMi 

1.40,21 

l.r»r>,7j 

4 0.50 

OtKtr prmnnet*. 




United Province 

a,S4.13 j 

T.Oi.lHl 

f 40.60 

lladfvui 

6,»3.ft2 1 

7.4 6.16 

4 54.50 

Bonjah 

S.Ifl.79 1 

4.57.56 ! 

4 M!.7a 

Botnhay 

3.02.26 I 

5.03.06 I 

i blb42 

Omiiml Frovinccvs 

1,60,04 ' 

2.02,76 ! 

f 22,74 

Burma 

j 

4,06,20 1 

i 1.22.13 

Amman 

71.50 

02.54 

t 21,04 


The whole oi the i enmm^ in Beng^a! hai* bt*en deriveil from Oifvcrn* 
men! e^itirtes and the small area wbi<*h is not {wntianently ii^Ule<L 
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The receipt# per head of population from land revenue in the 
different province# aljwi show clearly the effec^t of the Permanent Settle^ 
merit. 

IaimI fvvenoe 
per bc*d in 
1025 


PermamnUif $€UU*i pnwinee * — R». a. 

iVngal .. .. 0 10 

Bihiir and Oriaiia . . 0 7 

Other pron’iir^#— • 

l7nit4Nrl Provino*** . . . . 19 

Ma<ira« . . Ill 

Punjab . . . . . . 2 8 

Ikimitay . . . . . . 2 7 

Oritrai Proviijc<*« . . . . 17 

Burma . . . . 4 15 

.\Naarn 13 


The staternentH given in paragraph 95 will show that in spite of 
the low riMMMpts lan<l revenue the incideiu^e of taxation in Bengal 

IH higher than in all other {uovinccM except Boinlniy, though the 
greater jwtit of the taxo go to the (iovernment of India. 

8«S. Some idea <d (he loss of revenue caused to Bengal hy the 
l^ermuneut Settlement may he gathered from the fact that the expi»rt 
duty on jute yielded no less than Hs. '1,04 lakhs to the (loveirnnenl of 
India in the year Almost the whole of the jute crop is grown 

in Bengal, and its <levelopment since the days of the Permanciii Settle- 
ment repny^ents a great im rease in the agricultural wealth of Bengal; 
hut hecuuse of th*‘ Permanent Settlement it has ailded mdhing to the 
land revenue. Its rev(*nue-producing value is taken hy tlie (toverimieni 
of India in the form of ex|»oii duty, income-tax and railway ie*i*ipts, 
and the pro\in('»* gets nothing. 

89. Revenue from industrial wealth lost to province. Whilst ihi* 

provineial finances receive little benefit from the gniwth in agricultural 
wealth, the all(K‘ation of revenues ojHUwtes to divert to the tfovernment 
4»f India th<’ expanding reviuiues derived fnun the development of 
imiusti v. I neome-tax ami cust<»nis were assigmul to the tfovernment of 
India, and in these sinirces is largely concentrated the taxabh* capacity 
of (he pi*ovinre. It is true that the Joint Parliamentary Committee, 
on the rejin^sentations of Bombay and Bengal, adviaed that some share 
in the gr<»wth of revenue fmm taxation on income# should he granted 
to the provinces, and this led to the enactment of Devolution Rule 15. 
But the boom of 1920 has Ix^en followed by a slump; as the following 
stafeinent show*# Bengal has derived no l>eiiefit from ibis rule, and 
Bombay has Imm^u only a little leas unfortunate. The result of the 
rule has Iwen that w*hile it has not given relief to the province which 
required it, it has given an accession of revenue to provinces for which 
it wan not intended. 



Statimant Viewing the incame-tax racaived by tha variotn provinoas tinea 1921 under Davetutien Rule 19. 


^5 



A aam Rd. wwt P«i to od al <e ii «Jb4 j ii t^ 
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90. il MWlK t ax mtmnm dtrivtlL — A i$tateiiieiit giren in paragn^^b 
04 will itbow not only that the Government of India receive from 
Jiefi^at more revenue in the form of ineome«tax and cuBtome dueii than 
from any other pi'ovince, but ahm that this revenue ha.6 steadily 
expanded. It is of couriie true that not all the money raised in 
Bengal by iiieann of eustoms duties and income-tax is paid by the 
people of Bengal, but the part paid by persons from other areas is 
Himiii. An utiiilysis of iiuome-tax assessments was made in 1920 at 
the instance of the Finance lielations Committee and shows that over 
90 i>cr cent, rd the income-tax collected in Calcutta came solely from 
Bengal. Out of assessments amounting to Us. 2,52 lakhs, which 
came uiuler examination, Its. 2,2X lakhs could 1 m* definitely assigned 
to Bengal, Its. 2d lakhs were of doubtful origin and only half a lakh 
came from lissessees whose incomes were known to be ilerived from 
outside Bengal. There is no reason to suppose that there htvs been 
any great ihange in the pro[>ortionH, and it may be assumed that out 
of the total of Its. d,41 lakhs of income-tax collected in 1925-2t), more 
than Hs, d,0d lakhs rame from incomes derived from Bengal. 

91. Customs revenus whonoe derived. — The ( ustoms revenue in 
derived from both imjmrt and exjM)rt duties. It is not possible to say 
what part <ff the im ports paying <luty at Calcutta go to areas outside 
Bengal, hut it is certain that the larger part its consumed in Bengal. 
With regard to exports, there is no question. Almost all the jute and 
much of th(* rice and tea on which exjK^rt duties have been levied at 
Caloutta are growth in Ihuigal. The yield of these duties in 1919-20 
and lJ125-2r> was as follows: 

(.In lakhs of rur>t?e».) 

1919.20. 1925.20. 

Jute ... ... 2,92 .‘hG4 

Tea • ... . . 50 43 

Rice ... ... 2 7 

The exiH>rt duty on tea was aboli.shed from the l.st April. 1927. 

92. Cost of administration duo to industrial davaiopmont.— The 

denial of any share in the expanding revenues derived from income- 
tax and cuoitoms dues, or indeed, in any revenue based on the 
commercial and industrial wealth of the province except that from 
stumps, has Imhm) felt all the more be<‘ause the province has been bur- 
deruMl with the im reasing c'ost of administration which the coininendal 
and industrial development has made necessary. The inci-ease in cost 
is spread over u large numWr of heads and <annot stated in figures; 
it is by no means limited to Calcutta; but it may be illustrated by the 
fact that the (ost of the Calcutta Police in 1925-2d fnot including 
pensions, home leave charges and buildings^ was more than Rs. 31 
lakhs. 
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93 . AANtimtl tMX&tim* — Ktirly tmkii^n to tho j^m 

iioti by adtlitumal tiixiitioii. Thnn* Hill^ ^tnu* im|Hif«iu>r «« on 
C^rt^in fiiriiii^ of untUHeiiH*iit ami u tux on cvriiMu formas ot um 

0filiiinetng’ 4‘ourt*fnf*i< ami another enhaiu injy {>iUiui]> tlulie#) nom 
pre?iented uiul jiuss«hI by tln^ le^i>laturit* in ; anti the Ksteenitve, in 
exercise of iti* |iower>i uiuier the liulian Iteiripil ration Art, iK^niatnl oriKira 
euhaiicinij^ reg'iJ^tratitm 1 he taxe^^ on aimi?H*ineni>* aiul Int'lfin^r 

vieWccl 11^*. A,3T,tN)tt aiul Us. 14,4 I»<HH> te'*4j»t'f tn i*! y ui ; atnl the 

revenue from rourt-fi’^^s, stamp 4lutie'» ami ration rose 

ap|*reeiabl y after their eiihaii* touent tleniiKh not tii ra* h ia**e t«» the 
4le|ffret> ex[H'<'tetL The feasibility <»( iiiHH*'*in)f oth«*i nen taxes itt 
addition to the taxes on anuisenienfH (inl wa-* mnsideied with 

spcK'ial refereiH'e to the other si\ headn ne'^ taxation nnoitioneil in 
Schedule 1 of the S. heduletl Taxes Hules; l.ul it was dei iibnl to 
ini|>o»sible or inadvisable to att«'nipt sin h b'^islation, o\vin|ijj to 

inherent diHieiilties in |HUtn ubo < as*w, and |s»i tl> mw ni^ to the praeti- 
eal limits set bv (he relm taio »* of th#* 1 a*^islii( s \ «* ( iniiirtl to itn|HiM> 
taxes to make up the iletn it due to the Meston Settlement 

ComfMfitOfI with othar provinott.— In this statement of the 
effeets of the (iiiveriimeiit t>f India Art and the Uules made undei it 
on the finaines of IWiiKal, the endeavour has bieu miole to avoid eono 
{larisoti with other more f«utuiiate piovim'es. The fbo.onmeni ol 
Hengai, however, have always eontemleri that an allmation of resourees 
whic h i^mTetl alike the needs ed piovinees and then hseal and etoijiunie 
differem es eould not U' sat isfac tcu y. t he foilowiiiK siateinehts, who h 
sum up the expeiieiiee u{ the last six years, prove their lonteiition. 
The provincial contributions have not been dedu. te.l in the fii st stule^ 
inent from the revenues of 191^5 2fi in order tu shc^vr the result of their 
remission : — 

Provifioiai RtvwiuM. 


■ Kjmjrts** larr* in lh<nia(tiuii* of ) 
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1 
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UniUsI 

ProviiKts . . 
MutUnwt 

HiHar and Orwn** 
f^tinjab 

Homhfty 

l2,3lt.H3 

15.39.31 

4.42.32 

fi.54.4l 

2.40,4X1 

3’4ft.OO 
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It) the following statement iiie percentages of tlie rerenitea of ilm 
Government of India derived from the different provincea aie given. 
Ill calculating the percentages of 1925-26 the provincial contrihutiona 
have lieeti deducted^ to show approximately the result of the abolitiou 
of those contributions : — 



PcfroMit4i^«Mt in — 

Prtiviiu**'*. 

1921-22. 

1925 26. 


3« (♦ 

45 *0 

UntUni Prftviti{y*M 

f) 0 

1 '6 


12 3 

9*6 

Biliar and OrifMa 

0 7 

0-7 

Puiijiih . . 

4 0 

I -6 

Boftibay . . - - . . . . 

39 0 

40 0 

Ontral Pmvinc^ 

1 r, 

1 *0 

AnMAfn 

0-5 

0-6 

ToIaJ 

100 0 

HK) 0 

dciaiU of the rt*<<»i|»ts ffoni which tluvst 
ciilaioil an* given tn the following stai4*incnt : 

• |M*n'i*fitag 

t*s arc <‘al- 




Rtotipts by ttM QovtrmiMnt of ImHa borivMi from Provbieoi. 
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95. The Government of India. Ukkm from Bengal a far larger pari 
of the total reveiiueH, both c*entnil and |m»vincial, derived from the 
pnivifice than frcim any other province. Thif* may be »een from the 
following Htatemeiit baited on the reveiiue« of the year 1925*26: — 


[Figures are in ihouiMindA of ni pewi.] 



Central 

ravanue* 

ck^rivnd 

from 

|ir»>vin<*#*. 

Provinc'ia! 

Total of 
rolumnit 2 
«n<i 3. 

Parcentajifp 
of column 2 
on 

column 4. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Rfl 

Ha. 

}<M. 


Dengal 

26,24,27 

10.70,6K 

36.04.85 

71 

Unitmi Pn»vifi<?^ . . 

3,48,41 

l:».71.07 

16,10,48 

21 

Madra#! 

8,86,12 

16,89.33 

25.75.45 

34 

BiKar and Orinaa . . 

44, .'^3 

6,76,73 

6,21,26 

7 

Punjab 

1,86,43 

11,34.75 

13,20,18 

14 

IkHidmy 

24.22.04 

16,68,39 

39,80,43 

00 

(Contra! TVovinesm . . 

60,00 

6,47,03 

6,07,12 

9 

Asctain 

43,16 

2,63,82 

2,lHl,08 

14 

Total 

66.14,06 

81,01,70 

1,47,16,75 

1 

44 


If central and iiroviiu'ial taxations arc taken together, the inci- 
<lence of taxation is higher in Bengal than in any otloM ]>rovince 
ex(e|)t Bombay. I'ln* figures are: — 



Provincial. 

(’cntral. 

Total. 




Ra. 

A. 

Ha, 

A. 

Hs. 

A. 

Bengal 



2 

5 

5 

3 

7 

8 

Ur»it<Hl Prov'inccti 



2 

13 

0 

9 

3 

6 

Madraa 



4 

0 

1 

11 

5 

11 

Bihar and OriNna 



1 

11 

0 

1 

I 

12 

Punjab 



6 

H 

0 

14 

5 

6 

Bomliay . . 



8 

0 

n 

il 

19 

11 

Ccniml ProviinN'« . . 



4 

0 

(» 

7 

4 

7 

Amiafn 



3 

5 

0 

8 

3 

13 


96. Reault of abolition of provineial oontributiom. — It is apparent 
that it is largely the increa.ned revenue from customs duties since Ut2l 
which has enabled the Government of India to aliplish the pi*r)vin<dal 
contributions. The result is to enhance the injustice of the allo<ation 
of revenues in two ways. The provinces which received a large iiu'rease 
in income as a conseipience of the alloi^ation of revenues, and were 
therefore required to contribute a large share of the increase to the 
Central Government, have nerw received a further large addition to 
their income by the abolition of their contributions On the other 
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liand, the provinces wbich received little or no increaee in income from 
tlie nllocation of revenues agein receive little or no increase from the 
abolition of the contributions, and their peoples have to bear a large 
part of tht' hurdeii of the iiurtnimnl rustoms tiutics. In other woidi*, 
the people of industrial provint'es «uch as Bengal are now paying the 
contributions of other provinces. 


97. Praagnt flnancial positten in itngab— <lhc linututal (x^Httion 

imiHJsed on Bengal by the Heforms may W suioiiietl up by ing that 
the figure of ban* minimum es|>tuuliture admitted by the (tovernment 
of India in 1921 was Hs. 10,72 lakhs. The revenm in I92i'>*2li, itudud- 
ing the proeeeds of additiimal taxation, was Hs. 10,70 lakhs ; the biulget 
figure for 1927-28 is Hs. 10,71 lakhs. 

This means that foi u |M»pulation «»t Iti millnuis, milltoiis more 
than that of (treat Britain. Bengal has a total iwenue «d TH^tMtO.OtHt 
from which t4> provide for the folbiwing heads t»f ex|»eitdiutre ; the> are 
arranged in the order of their < ost in l92o*2f>, from highest !«» lowest ; 


['oli( e 
Kdii‘ at i<ui. 

( MMieral A dim mst rut itm 

(’)V|I Wiilks, 

.1 Unt K *• 
tensions. 

Medical. 

Land Ue venue. 


.fails. 

Excise. 

Public Health. 

Agrifuhure. 

Hegistration. 

S(a(i«»nery and Printing 

Kiirentii, 

Industrien. 


98. The effect of the Hnuncial |HM<ition on the admini«t ration has 
Im^ii rconparative stagiuitifui. The general e(T<*ct can la* seen frimi 
the fidlnwing statement of the f'Xjwndiinre charged to 1b‘Vi'niie under 
the mutn h<*a«!s during the first five yt'ais of the Ki*foMiis;- 
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fFIguM in l4kbt.l 


Expenditure heudii. 

1921-22. 

1M2.23. 

1922-24. 

in4.26. 

1M6-SA 

(/) Remrved aubfeeia. 






Poh<?e 

193 

187 

179 

182 

183 

fiefioral Adininistm- 
tioi* . . 

113 

121 

ISO 

llfl 

120 


1(H 

113 

109 

no 

III 

I.iifid He venue 

36 

29 

29 

31 

36 

Jeiifi 

38 

36 

33 

32 

31 

Irrigation (ifitept»it 

un debt and mui- 
cellaneoux expendi- 
ture): R«^'enue 

eeroutii 

27 

29 

37 

32 

34 

Irrigation ; Capital 

tK’f'oiint clmrgfHl to 
ftiH'emie 

35 

2 1 

18 

4 

-3 


13 

13 

13 

15 

14 

( 2 ) Tranajerreti mthjtcU. 






Kdiicatiori . . 1 

121 

123 

125 

122 

133 

Civil VVorkf* 

142 

102 

93 

96 

111 


53 

55 

51 

57 

59 

Exciw* . . . . 

15 

15 

13 

13 

26 

Publir Health 

23 

25 

24 

29 

24 

Agriculture 

i 

21 

21 I 

2t> 

18 

20 

Hi^iitration 

16 

17 

18 

18 

19 

InduBtrieM 

12 

13 

10 

10 

12 


NtJTK A mnall pArt of tfrtj «ixpendttur« lihown under Reacn.^ aubjeoUt i« actually 
** transferred ” and vtct verm. Of the exfienditure on Kxciae in 1925-26. Ha. 13 lakha were 
due to a change in Uie syatem of accoiinta. 


99. The largeHt iiuTeftae in expenditure has been in the Education 
Department, from R». 121 lakhs (about £907,500) in 1921-22 to 
lU. m lakhH (alK>ut £997.500) in 1925-26. The transfer in 1921 of 
the eharfre of the (^ileutta University from the (}t>vernraent of India 
to the (ft>v eniment of Benjfnl and the creation of the TTuiversity of 
Dacca by an Act of the Indian liegislature have fitrced Kengnl to make 
recurring grants of Ils. 3 lakhs and Rs. SJ lakhs to those Universitied. 
Thi« ex{)enditure on these Universities was not taken into account by 
the Meston Committee, nor were additional resources given to Bengal 








fpben the transfer au» made* in spite of the SiHreUiry of Slate remind- 
ing the Ooverumeni of India of the Joint IWliameiitary Comniiitee’ii 
recomtnendatioii as to the s{>ecial fttiaiieial |>ositioti of Ifeiig^uL The 
harden so transferrc'd was made far j^cmiter by the fuel that in the 
pre%’unis year the (itivernmenl of India hail sm'i^pted the rt'eoniifien- 
daiions of the (abtiila Univetsiiy (\immis?%ioii uixolvtiig* Hs. (>o lakhs 
recurrinijr ami Us. G1 lakhs eapilal e\|MMiditniv. They transb'iied this 
liability to lienpii in the saime year in which they adniitted that the 
revenues of this jaovime were Its. I'JIJ lakhs slitjrl of tln^ amount 
nM|uired for the l>;ue minimum exjHOiditure, It is hardly neresHaiv 
to add that the tioverniiient of have U»en abb* t4> do nothing 

to carry out the (Commission’s re<'ommemlatioiis for the iiHirgatiisutiou 
of T niversity and secondary education. 

With great difticulty the gnints have l)een found which enable the 
Universities to exist. The grants for priiiiai v edm ation liave Uumi 
iiiciease«i. but are still ho|Hdess|y insufficient : (In* aveiagi* |K»y of a 
Hoard primal V school te.u her is Hs. or alsiut Idt shillings a month. 

A l ommittee prejKOcti a Hclnune for Ici hincal ami vocational <*ducalioii, 
hut nothing has !H*f*n <lotic; and inaiiiiu) training has made no advance 
#iinco Uflfi. 

Hengal ran hardly find ilJHHIdMMI to spcml on edut ation of all 
kinds for a fK»pnlation of 4(» millions. JaicuI authorities ('ontiihute 
al>out i-15(»dXK). 

£l‘-ii millions was the sum spi'iit by (he London (’ounly 
Uoum il f»n its sclowds in tT(t millions of this ladtig fiu idcineiJ' 

tarv scloMds. Half of the amount came from national levenueH. 

IIHI. I lo* police I )epa! t iiMMit is onc f<»i (he maoL of w hich no 
publit sympathy i*- shown, but none I h»* lenv those needs are real, is 
the following examples will show. 

The judicc of tin* districts snrronndmg C'alciitla was i (mo g.t ni mmI sn 
PMIo. Since then tbeie has lw»en iioieh imlustiial development (n 
PfPL the %SecM»tarv of State samtirnoMl a seheme ff»r fnither reoigaiii- 
mition costing alwMit a year. For wnui «d funds notfiing has 

lieew done exiejit (hat* when coinnninal riot! fig com fuelled action in 
IfKJfn the f<»r( 4 * in the mill urea near Harra< kfNoe was strengthened 

It is an accepted prim ijde that all ranks nhoiild get a money grant 
for uniform. Inspec tors and Sub-Ins[M*<toni of the Hengal Police have 
not g«»t it laH-ause money is not available. It would fo«t 
annually. 

The time-scale sy'‘tem of pay has lan-n adoptefl generally in services 
in Hengal, im hiding the police. Hut for want of funds it has la^en 
held Imck fn»!n the ^issistant sub-iiisj>ec'toisi and head constables It 
would cost about £2,325 a year. 
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The general rise in wages makes it difficult to recrait constables^ 
head constables, assistant sub*iiispec*tors and sergeants of the right 
stamp on the |>resent rates of jmy. It will cost about £130,000 annually 
to put this right. 

The Indian Police Commission of 1902-03 rec'ommended that sub- 
ordinate Police officers should be provided with rent-free quarters. 
This was acTepted in principle by the Government of India. The 
Bengal District Administration Committee observed in 1914 that police 
buildings generally were miserable structures and that it was essential 
for the health and efficienc'y of the force that they should be housed in 
sanitary buildings. It would cost a))out £1,000,000 to carry out the 
schemes remedy this. 

The Bengal Police cost aWiiit i*l,427,(M)0 in 192i>-2T. It is a large 
part out of Bengal’s bdal revenue of £8,000,000, but the Bengal 
Police serve a ]H)pulation of 46 millions. The annual cost of the 
Ix>ndon MetrojKilitan Police and Police Courts is £8,000,00<1. 

101. Gne distri<*t in Bengal has a |Mipulation of 4,800,tK)0, and the 
average |)opulatioti of a district in Bengal is I,(>(i7,700; in the rest of 
British India it is only 8.‘ll,00tJ. The Bengal District Administration 
Coininittee, ap]H>inted in P113 with the concurrence of the Govern- 
ment of India to examine the conditions prevailing in the districts in 
Bengal, recoTnmended the creation of five new diRtri<ts and thirteen 
new subdivisions. Up to date one new subdivision only has l>een 
established. Buildings for one new district head(|uarter8 were well 
advanced, and land w'as uc(iuire«l for the hea«l(pinrters of two other 
new districts and three new' sulslivisions ; Vuit the financ ial crisis of 
1921 fcu’cod Government to abandon all sc hemes of partition, and the 
Work was stopiH'd. 

102. The Indian Jails Coininit(€*e in 1920 retHonmended many 
reforms. The necessity of most of these was accepted by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, but owing to the want of money effect has not Inum 
given to those involving much expenditure. Examples are the alxrli- 
tion of ccinvict officei*s in under-trial prisoners' wards and the reduc- 
tion of the number of convict officers in other wards; the provision of 
a separate jail for habitual criminals and of sepmrate accommodation 
for under-trial prisoners of different edasses, and the conversion of four 
district jails into Ontnil Jails. 

Ifti. The exiunples given above are mostly taken from caj^es in 
which the necessity of the ex|>enditure is supjKirted by the recommeti- 
dntioii of authoritative (oinmissions or Committees. They are oiise.s 
of carefully scrutinised schemes of urgent administrative necessity. 
But liesides these, there are the crying needs of the people. For the 
prevention and cure of disea.se, for water-supply and irrigation, for 
the improvement of agriculture and the encouragement of industries, 
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and for the solution of the problem's of unemplo\ meut moiun ih iieedeil, 
Wt i« not available. Much ot the fii«iiotitent with the lU*fonti?i ilue 
ii> the failure to do more thaa wan Udoit* t«» sttppl> these iohmIs, 

aud the failure is due t<i the luie eaiise, the waut of itioaev 

104 . For Beui^ul, the le vision of the tiuaiu ml mHtleiueat h not a 
mutter that admilM of delay. In intixHiucinir the Hiid^->i fut 
and referring* to the provision f<»r the eontribution to the (lovernmeiit 
of India, whith has >iiiee U^eii iviiiitt«Hb the Kinanee MeitiUo said: 

Even if this eontributiioi is rtunitted. either tein|Hirarily or 
permanently, we shall have to fat e a deficit id U% '17. Id, (MM) in lu^xt 
year's budget. In these eireiiiiisturu es we may l>e aide t<» « arry on for 
a year or sti, but not unless we tan seis* nhinuite relief in (he near 
future; and that relief inU'it take the shaf>e td a new Finaro iai Set(b»- 
ntenl wdiieh will leavt* hetig^il with an expanding irntone utletpiate for 
her netals anti projHM devtdopinent. 

We are again utltlressing the ( Yt»\ to ninent «d liulia leiteiating oui 
prtdests against the pre^^ent Ftnant iai Settlement ami our rlaiins ftti 
its complete rev 1*41011 . it i" not liktdv, how ever » that (he ( #o\ toiumod 
of India will do an\ thing at the moment lM*vond tontinuing (lit* it»mi**- 
sion of OUI annual 1 ont ribnt ion. In all probability the <pies(it»n of the 
total revision of the Finam ial Settlement w ill 1 m» left to bt* examined 
by tbf' Reform** ( %»m!ni* 4 si<m . The memlHTs of that ( ’ommis*<fion aie 

now in India for a jireliiniiiar v survey of the position. They w ill not 

go into tieiails until next cold weather, but when that time icunes. ami 

when the ( b>v«‘i rinient of lb*nga 1 |>ut their ctkse before t [o‘ Fommi^sion, 
fUie of (he most im)>ortant points that they will urge is that the 

Financial Settlement v\ as wiong oft untiff ami treated lb*ngal mo^t 
unfairiv. and that it wiis largely owing to (he sht»rtness <>) fumU tliid 
(he working of flo* retonne<l < oust it ut ion in Bengal has Ihomi so liampeied 
aiol that Ministers have found it so difficult to carry on. 

I'lie (foveinmeiil of Ib'iigal will put in the forefnmt of llieu case 
a claim for a <ompIete revision <d the Finam iai Settlement, at any 
rate so fur as Bengal is concerned, and nnb'ss i)»af is done. 1 am « on- 
viuf'ed that all fnirtics in the province will }>e unanimous in thinking that 
the sufce^iisful working of the new* const it ut ton will Iw imjrr*ssible in 
Hengai. hc*wevef good that coriHtitution may l>e in other wavs ' 
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APPENDIX TO OHAPTER IV. 

Note by tiM Hofi’Mt Sir P. C. Mitter, KU, C.I.E., on ttit AiamM 

pMitiofi in BtfigaK 

A $}wTt accaunt ghotcing the position of the MiniMters and the 
Members of the Goeemment of Bengal the publu* of Bengal 

during the life of the first Council after the reforms. When the 
provincial pur»e was separated in Bengal on the 3rd January 1921, 
the preliminary budget was prartirally rtnidy. Under the rule^f in 
force, In^fore the budget for 1921-22 was jireiwired in dnift, the »anc- 
tioii of the (ioveriiment of India was neceRsary to the w^hole of the 
provincial budgt^l. The bu<lget that was pre»ente<l to the I#eg!Hliitive 
(Viuncil in the winter HesHion of 1921 showed a deficit of about 2 croros 
12 lakhs. Thin deficit was due jwirtly l)ecau»e under the financial 
Rettlement the normal scale of re<*urring ex|>enditure for Bengal was 
not taken into account and |Kirtly bec'aiiHe items of capital exix^nditurc? 
of a more or less urgtnit charac ter were also ignoKMi. The (loverii- 
ment of India admitted that the deficit in r«*curriiig ex|)enditure was 
at least 1 c'rore 20 lakhs. A deputation, consisting of (Jovernment 
niemlK>rs and nc>n-offi(dals, went up to Simla, but the only relief that 
the deputation could get w^as a remission of the whole of the* provincial 
contribution of 03 lakhs for a teminmiry period of 3 years. After 
return of the deputation from Simla, the (lovernment of Bcuigal dec ided 
to eut down the budget as pass^ul by the la*gislalive ( ouncil by 
H9| lakh H of nn>ees. I’hc' hc'ads of tlic'si* cuts wen* atinouiu'csl by liord 
Uonaldsliay in the' XoveuilsM sitting of the (\»uncil. It has already 
hwn cdvsfTved that the* excc'ss tlie e\|H*nditun» side* on the iiicimn* 
side c»f the budget as passed was uImiuI 212 lakhs. The* i emission c»f 
the fid lakhs and the rc'duc tion in <»x|>«»nditurc by S91 laklis amounted 
to lo2A lakhs, and thus a gap of over f>0 lakhs had yet to Ik* covercul. 
The ( f(»v«'rnment of B<»nga! was therefore faced with the proldem f»f 
increasing its resoun'es by taxatiem. Within alnuit a yc*ur’s time 
from the inauguration of the re-forms it w^us foresee! to take up three taxa- 
tion bills. So far as I rememl>er the Government of Bengal was the 
first |>rovinc ial Government which intrcaluced and successfully jxisaed 
taxation hills. It w’as estimated that these taxes would, after liberal 
dcnluetion, prcaluc^e aUmt 1 erore 40 lakhs. It has already l)een 
obsc^rved (hat a ga[> of alK>ui 60 lakhs had yet to Ik'; c'overed, but in the 
meantime due to the orders of the S<M'retary of State alwmt revisiem 
of {Miy of some of the services andl other imiierative exfienditure it 
was found that a sum of Rs. 1 erore 20 lakhs would l>e necessary for 
ninning the Government of Bengal without any exponsion in expendi- 
ture. A loan policy was contemjdated with regard to some of the 



and then Finance Member, Sir John Kerr> ntinouticed to 
Ihe Council ihni 40 iakhn w«iuUl Ih' avmUtble for cx|i8*ii?«iio«. In (he 
natuxnu »e»*<ion of the liCgiiiUiiive Council in that year »uj>t>lcmciiiary 
0 »iim»ies emlxKlying new Hchenie^^ by Miui.^ters were inirtwiuced nud 
jpaeaed. fcveii theae schemes Huffertnl from a great handicap laKU^Uiie 
the future of the reniiaHioii of the prioincial c«>nti iUution was unknown 
and the ^cheuies hud to bt* dniwn up very hurriedly. Within two 
months from the time of the j»;isHing of supplementary estimates by the 
lieglHlative Coinuil eiiilaMly iiig the*a» in»w S4 hemes, infnrmatioii Inn aine 
tivailnWe to tin* ( tovt*rnmeiit tif Bengal that tin* i uUi'vt iotis from idl 
heads of reventn*, ineluding the in*u tave^. ««•?*• so ufisiitisfaetfiry that 
instead of the toUil iiurease in it*vt»nue It'uig 1 i mie 4(1 l.ikhs, the 
ioitil ini ream* would Ik* even less than half. The result of this uiisatis* 
factory state of affairs was that a heavy relreiuliment had to l>« 
undertaken, and instead t>f expansion in ex|HUidil ure on Imnefieial 
measuies fiir \vhi<*h hopes wei't* publicly Indd cmt by the panvoug of 
(bese sc’hemes and by the H]u*e<h of the Kiimme Member even the 
ordinary ex|>eridil ure had to In* can tailed. the years 15(21 

and 15122 the (icjvenim**nt of Bengal retrem lo'd ov**r 1 i roie .'t(f lakhn 
in ex j^^nditure. The* rc'sult of taxiitoui and ti‘trt*n< hnieitt with- 
out the <*orniHM»sating advantage of launching new U*nefieial 
sehenies fiat u rally made the (lovernment . speeially the* Ministers, very 
un|M)|»ular in the province* it is subniittecl that the inditic'al history 
of Bengal would in all probability have U*en dinerenl but for thii* 
terrilde bandi('a{> c»f financ ial settlement Phe (bivernment of lieiigat 
in<'reas(*d its reHour«‘c»N b\ taxation and ret ri'indimetit to tbc* extent of 
almut 2j erores of rujH*e^. Kven tf tlii« amount or even biilf of it 
were available for expansion of ex j»en<lit ure in the diriNtion of bene- 
bcia! measiiies, (lo* history c»f Bengal wciuld perha]»s have le'en cpiite 
different. 
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OHArrtR v« 

Politkml Coiitfiti#iis» 

106. The fKiliiical atmoephere in which the attenipt to work the 
reform^! hu» Wen ininic in Bcn^rah him Wvii no more favourable than the 
fitiaiicial conditions, A marked feature throughout the period ha* 
Wen the persistent hostility of the most actively political das* 
towards Ooveriunent, a hostility which at one time seemed to involve 
almost the whole iieojde, and still shows little stgiis of abatement. 
The class most affected by it is the Hindu middle class. Its cause* 
are not easily removable; the acute ectonomic distress of a large part 
of the middle class has embittered racial antipathy, and has enhanced 
the natural dislike of the dominance of a foreign race in both govern- 
ment arul commerce. The reforms have done nothing to remove or 
modify these cause's. On the contrary, the destruction of the reformed 
system of government has Wen one of the avowed objects of the leaders 
of Ihe movements by which (he ad in ini.st ration has Wen continuously 
assail eil. 

106. fl0n«>00-pperatt0ffl movament* — The first of these move- 

ments was the noiwo-operat irm inovemei»t inspired by Mr. (rundhi. 
seeking to destroy the Ooverniiient from w ithout : the se<‘ond has been 
the attempt of the Swaraj j |Kirtv. largely successful, to atiat k dyarchy 
through the liegislative Oouncil. This H4n‘ond movement was accom- 
Jwiiited hy a revival of revolutionary activity, and later hv nn 
ou(hui>it of eominunii! enmity Wtween the Hindu and Muhiiminudan 
eoniniunit ies. A brief ouHine of these movements is iHS‘essary to the 
understanding of the eiieumstances in w'hi«*h the llengul (fovernment 
have endeavfmred to w(»rk the new system. 

1 he Khilafat agita(i<»n atiamg (he Muhammadans and the feeling 
over tlie llowlatt Hill aiul <*vents in the INinjah had given Mr. (landhi 
tlo» fippiuiunity of uititiiig the two great eommunities in op|M»sition 
to ( Iftverninent and enahliMl him to get his policy of non-co-(»|>eration 
adopteii l»y tlie <%mgiess as well as by the Khilafat (.\>iiferen(‘e and 
MosK'in League in Septemln'r, I920. But although Hindu extremists 
wei'e beginning to take an active part, and Mr. C. R. Das and twenty- 
four others withdrew their candidature tor election to the T/egislative 
(^oiin<*il in the latter pai't of 1920, the movement in Bengal during 
1920 was predominantly Muhainniadan, largely conducted by Mulniiii- 
madans from outside Bengal. Tt was opposed by the more m^Mferate 
Muhammadan leaders in Bengal, and there was little enthusiasm in 
Benpil for the demand for the restoration of the territorial authority 
of the Sultan of Turkey, made by the Khilafat Confeiwnce held at 
Oalrutta in February, 1920. A more direct appeal was therefore 
made to the religious feelings of the inassff by the cirtulation of 
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tuiuoufift «ueli *41 that Qormmmmi liad ordarad pmgmn ia ba taid on 
Suaday in^staad of Friday and had proacrtbed iha IToma. Bui in 
apiia of ihtm wida-'«prrad rumoura and allaiupU to fomant trouhla in 
tha mill araus lamkn of iha no ^raat affaci on iha 

manaas wm at apfiai^til. Tha alai'iion to tlia naar I^ialativ# 

CouneiJ tii tbr an<l of llliSt }«tii^aa<} aithout lOMoh display of aiihaf 
iaiara4»t or tha wi»h to itttarfara. 

F'rtiiw tha lia^inntu}? of 19^^ tha lltudu$ aiwiuinati an incraaaingly 
promitiant |>art in tha luovanianl and a mora iyiitamalto aitampt wai 
niada to «tir up tha niaiMia#^ whtlul rarrying on at iha luima tinia a 
afriiiii^it tKa whola ntaohitiary of aiiluration aiul admittialra- 
tiofi. In tba r^mibittaiioti of naltontil mhiKiU. arbitration court# and 
volunteer c‘orp?4, tbara may pt*rhapi» tiMOi an attempt to iMpt up a 
parullei of admin iiit rat ion Aiicb a« bad In^oti nvidont in Kinn 

Fein metluMU in Ireland. 

107. Thn Mtkmni tntmol nmwiMflt*- Tho nutionul achcMil tnovo* 
iiii*nt ha«l la*f*n in »*x for jmihh* tiin**, but bad n»»t far arhiov<»d 
nitirb A fit*w dirf*<ti«»n now |»'ivf*n t«» it, and Imya in 

tht* hooU tind i ollr^rs wero I'xbortcd to out and 

in profiajtfandrt work, ao that tintroi itiim^bt (ditainrd within 
oiu* yemr. Tin* effort a(din*ved for a ^bort time ronnidenibl# Miurma. 
Stiike*' involving five rolleiren in (^alrultu were follotveil by ^trikoH in 
all but three di^trirln; iimre tlian 1 1 ,0tM) Ik^vh i*ut of Kk'bOOO wern 
w ithdraw n from ( io\ erntnent and aided ^e licMiU ainl eo!Ie|re#. The 
e< ono!ni<- grievain e** of i]I>paid teaelier** found ex firew^ion . and many 
reHi^ned. Natitmal ” m load?** were niartefl in almost every diMrirt, 
A brief e\ }a*rit*nt »•, howexei , showed that they wiMi* but an imitation 
4»f tin* older m hool*», witli a lark of diM ipline whirh the parents dis- 
liked and the furthei diHadvantu)»‘e that they weie not re<’<r|Lcniiied by 
(he Fnivef»«it> Hy April publie opiinon had t Mined fijrainst them, 

Ifts Aiiiitrattof) ©•iirUu- The fa. veoft of llriti^h I'ourtw f>v law yer# 
and litigants wais one of the |Kiiiits in Mr. tJandhi*’* tiotwo-oj.etation 
profrraiiinie whieh had Inmmi xieeepte<l hy the (%»njLrfe»ie In lU^ntral 
a eotiiNiider abb* iiuinfHO of iiliMtiiorN and itiukht<»4ir ^ wt*M* ikim! (<. rarry 
Of! pro|wi^randa, Init only u few pleadert* |wmHe«.wiiijr ali\ pnietir#* followMMl 
the lead jfiven by Mr, (\ H. I>a^ in resijf^riintr hi** pno tii#*. Hut the 
attempt to establish arbitmtioii rourts nn an ulterriattve to thc^ retrular 
mtiris wras mtin* surressful. In Februarv, only fifteen smh eotirt4 

were known to exist; by there were more than five litindrevl. 

They varied ^freatlv in i*onstit«tif#n iumI worki«$r, from r^ouria eonati* 
tute<l by the lm*til (\»«>|^reiMi nnd Khtbifat eowimitte<*w l4» eourfs w*f up 
by om^ or two jierwons in villaifee, from e^iuris in whiih rule# were 
made and and ^inishmenis jwesrrilied to eourts in whieh the 

proreerJifi ITS were rnereiv arbitrary. Abuwea IihI to uiifwifuilarity *in4 
fomptainbi in the reffular wufta. and the movement eolbi{>fie4. 
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109. TN •TgMiMtiM of WlltfltMrtr— The Nagpur Congress of 
Deeenil>er, 1920, had pmvided for the raising of a National Service 
Corps for jiropaganda in the country districts. Enlistment in Bengal 
was fairly rapid. Eleven hundred were enrolled in Calcutta in Febru- 
ary, 1921, and by May there were nineteen regular corps in different 
places in the province. The members were employed not only in 

enforcing the various boycotts but as arbitration court peons and in 
other general capacities. 

no. Tlie ifloiteiMfit of the iMSSaa. — The stirring up of the masses 
which was to achieve such disustrous success by the end of 1921 contains 
features of more than passing ititerest. When the ciinimstances and 
nature of the agitation are remembered, it is remarkable that success 
was not sooner attained and was not more wide-spread. The vague 
resentment against Government (‘aused by the high prices of the war 
was still felt. The religious feelings of the Muhammadan half of the 
population had h)ng been disturbed by a natural sympathy for the 
misfortunes of Turkey. The hostility of the educated classes towards 
the foreign (lovernment had long been apparent. The su])ernatiiral 
reputation of Mj. Gandhi ha<l permeated the country, and all the 
time agitators went among the people, a])parently without any fear 
of restraint by Government, filling their ears with amazing stories 
of the wickedness of the foreign ruler. And yet, in spite of it all, the 
storm was slow in breaking. One plan after another was tried by the 
leaders of the agitation, achieved some slight sxiccess, and faded away. 
The cultivator was tidd to stop growing jute, but was not convinced 
that it did not pay him to gntw it. The cult of the spinning wheel 
aroused in him little more than a passing curiosity, and the boycott 
of foreign cloth did not hold his synipathv fj)r loi»g. These devices 
failed h(»cnuse facts proved too strong for the theoretical ami visionary 
ideas with which tli(*v were put forward bv the agitators. It was by 
vil(» apj>eals to moral, religious and racial feelings that the animosity of 
the people in the distriets was at length aroused against Government. 

11). Results of the incitement of the masses.— Although it was 
not till Novcnil)er, 1921, that the full efforts of this agitation among 
the Im-aiiK* fell, tlipi'e were sevenil serious inridenis earlier in 

the year. Of these tVie mutiny in the Hajshnhi Jail wae significant 
of the influence of Mr. Gandhi^a name. The prisoners declared a 
hartal and said they wamld obey Gandhi and not the (Tovernment. 
At midday when the warders were being changed, they rushed the 
gate and escaped in a lK>dy An event more serious in its consequancao 
wras the exoflus of tea-garden coolies fi'om Assam, and here again it 
was in the name of Mr. Gandhi that fictitious promises were made to 
indxtce them to leave the gardens and return to their homes. They 
drifted down to Ohandpur; the first batches were sent on westwards, 
but some three thousand were held up at Ohandpur. Their removal 
fn>m tlie railway station with the help of military police led to iha 
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wildsfti rumouti; lb« presi» poured forth a lorraui of ahuae, aad tha 
whole of Eastern lleoi^l wm in a fttrineut. A atrihe on the Aaamii* 
Bengal Itailaay quickly beeaiue general and wm folloa^ed by a strike 
on the steamer itervices. 

Though the* railway jstrike did rome to an end till Sepftmilier, 
in the rest of IWngal (here wrie few events of any inijHirtatice, and 
there was a < tiiii|ijiiative lull iltiring the months <»f August* Septemlier 
and th-tolK'r, Hut altlHoigh outuai<l distiirlmiices were few, there was 
little dim ill lit ion in the stream of propagamia, and the time was used 
to }>erfei‘t the organisation of voluiitoets. Alrtuidy it hat! been 
decideil to Is^yeott the Princ-e of Wales' visit in November, and the 
Congreas now gave its sam titni to eivil <iis4i)>edienre. Uesults quickly 
followed. Land settlement work in Jbgru and l^abna districts was 
held up by the intimidution ot surveyois. There was increased 
a<*tivity against the fnilice, lM>th regular and village police, and 
against all (Government servants; so effeitive was the lioycott in iiome 
places (hat supplies for ottieers had to la* sent in convoys with armed 
escorts. In Midna[)ore (lie int I'oductioii of the Village Self-tiovern- 
meiit Act had to he abandoned. In How^rnh the police weie attacked 
by a Muhammadan pnMesHion and driven Imck to the police-station. 
In ('ab uttu, on the 17th November, (he day of the Prince of Wales’ 
arrival in India, a hirfal paialvsed the life of the city, and the 
resignation of thirty up-c‘ountry Mubtimmadnn c'onstables after a 
meeting on the maidan indicated that the morale of the {Miltce had 
lK*en impaired. 

H2. Measures taken by Government.— The attempts made by 
Government to counteract the agitation by piopagandu met with little 
success and the events of Nov€*mlH*r forced the (iovcMiiment to adopt 
a more active policy than that of letting the movement die of itself. 
Congress volunteer corps and similar iKidies w'ere declared unlawful 
under the Criminal l^aw Amendment Ac t, 1908, leaders were prose- 
cuted for seditious utterances, and elfoits were made to counteract 
propaganda and hurtiUs. In reply to these measures, an attemfit 
was made to ov^ei-fill the jails by sending out volunteers and otheis, 
mostly mill coolies and lower class Muhammadans, to court urieHt. 
The numl)er of an-ests up to the end of DeceinlM^r amounted to 11,2^0, 
and jail accommodation was taxed to the utmost. Fortunately, the 
turning point was now reached in Calcutta, and with the timely help 
of the Civil Guard formed of Eunqiean, Anglo-Indian and Indian 
volunteers, the Calcutta Police, in spite of a hartal, suf*ceoded in 
maintaining order during the Prince of Wales' visit. Public con- 
fidence returned, and towards the end of his visit the Vrinc4* was 
welcomed with enthusiasm by a crowd on the maidan. 

1L3. Tto tawletsttm in the interior • — In the interior, however, 
where the forces at the disyKisal of (he authorities* were less than fa 
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Calcutta, and aeattered over wide arena, the lawleeeneaa took longer to 
subdue. The agitation had been largely directed against the police, 
including the village police or chaukidam, for whose wagea a chauki* 
dari tax is collected by a non-official agency. The result in many 
districts was a refusal to [>«y this tax. Attempts to enforce payment 
were met with resistance, and the consec|uent employment of the 
|K>lice led in many cases to sericuis riots. The violence of the feeling 
which existed may 1 h* illusiraied by the attack made by a crowd in 
Tiptwra district «m the Histrict Magistrate, the Su[K*rintendent of Police 
and JW) constables; it was one of several instancies in which it w^as 
necessary to oiien fire and i>ersons wen^ killed. The facts that in 
this as in some other cases the noii-co-ojH^ration volunteers triml to 
restrain the mob, and that in local cMunmenl it wuis recx>gnised that 
the shooting was justified, indicate that the movement had got beyond 
the control of the leaders. 

The refusal to pay taxes also led in some districts to a refusal to 
pay rent either to (lovrunmcmt or to private landlords, and the non- 
payment of rent iKM'uine an ini|sirtant |kii t of the agitation. Though 
cotU'cion was conimunly us<*d by the iion-c‘<>-ojsM‘atii>n party, and the 
landlords who coiiirihuied to their funds were effecdivcdy heIjH‘d in 
the reuliftfition of retit and other difficulties, (lovermuent were unahle 
to deviate from legal pi*ocedure and w^ere unable to hcdp those who 
refused to submit to (‘oercion. The unfortunate impression thus ('rented 
is obvious, 

114. Ttia cteoiinu of tho rum«oo«oporatiofi movomont— In Chitta- 
gong district, where lawlessness had taken the form of looting the 
forests and burning down forest offices and Wat-houses, order was not 
restored till July, 1922, but in the rest of Bengal the worst of the 
trouble was over by April. The massacre of police offic'ers at Chauri 
Chaiira in February had l)een followed by the Ahmedabad Conference 
of Congress, at whic'h mass civil disobedience was suspended and a 
milder programme laid down. Fundn w^ere depleted, Mr. Gandhi 
was arrested in March, many of the leaders were in jail and the 
glamour of volunteering had failed. There were temporary revivals 
of picketing, and attacks on the police occurred in July and August; 
but the situation had so far improved by November that Government 
were able to withdraw the notifications by which volunteer corps 
had been pmclaimed as illegal. The violent phase of the non-co- 
operation movement had passed, and the party showed signs of 
disintegration. The Khilafat agitation had been waning and its 
influence may be said to have ended with the conclusion of peace 
with Turkey in July, 1923. The new Ntram; party of Mr, C. B, Das 
was gaining strength, and by the autumn of 1923 the Congress 
accepted its policy of entering the Legislative Councils and destroying 
the constitution from within. 
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116. Tht fmurtj pifty« — The Sttomj party, thoagh waahenedi by 
the death of its lea^r, Mr. C. R, l)a«, in June, 1926 has ooiilitiued 
to receive the support of a large majority of middle class Hindus. 
In the beginning it was also supported by the still large number of 
Muhammadans who were hitter against the British (lovernmeni, and 
Mr. Das endeavoured to make this support secure by a pact which 
promised the MuhumiiiadnuH, on the iittainmeiii of jr ♦ram), separate 
elecdoratcH uiul rf»|>n*sentuttoii according to numerical sirtnigth on iht* 
{\>uncil and lm*al bcMlies. The Ntromy ptitty went U» the election as 
the only well-iirganiseil |u4i‘ty. aiol whtMi the new (*iuiiici| nii't in 
January, 1924, Mr. Das led a <‘oiH|»a4'i jisuty <d 47 nictnl»ers, t»f whoiit 
21 were Muhammadans, anti by llm middb* of Manh he had 
the general support of 19 ln<lej>endeni natitinalisfs. He refused otiice, 
and the sen^ond (k)uneil l>egan its work with the strongest party iu it 
set on a jvolicy of obstruction and the killing of dyarchy. The result 
was that the demand for the salaries of MiiiisttMs was rejectetl in 
March and, though the Ministers who had In^en a|»poiiited in January 
continued to holil oftice, they resigiuHl in Atigust wdien the detiianil 
for tbeii salaries aas again rejected. A tuilher attenqd to ufipoitii 
Ministers was made in the ls*gi lining t»f 1926, but again their sabu ies 
were refused and the (lovei nnierit was carried on without Mini«(ei‘s 
until the thir<l (anincil was formed in Uf27. 

lib. Ravolutionary tOOiatiM.— The decline of the more violent 
form of the non-( (»-oj>erati<in movement had lK*en followed by I be re- 
appearance <if the rev<dutii>nui v scM ieties wliich had aitive during 

the war a ml by an outbreak in 1926 of ducoities and nraiKlers com* 
mitteul by their members. The existence of any rev<dutioimry <*onspira<'y 
was at first denied in the jiress and on the platform, Imt was generally 
admitted in 1924, The sympathy of the Siraraj party with the con- 
spirators was shown by a resolution, supjMMted by Mr. (\ R. Das 
himself at a conference in June. 1924, whicdi praised the murderer 
of an European in Cab utta who was mistaken for the (%miniissioner 
of Police. A series of crimes and evidence a.s to the high state of 
develo|)nient which the conspiiacy had reached towards the end of 
1924 compelled Government to take extraordinary meusures. .Sixty- 
three arrests were made under a nmv Ortlinance promulgated by the 
Oovernor-Oeneral, and nineteen persons, including the (?hief Executive 
Officer of the Calcutta Corporation and tw’o members of the l^^egislative 
Council, were arrested under Regulation ITT of 1818. 

117. OrHniMl Law AinandiMflt Act* — Shortly afterwards, in 
January, 1925, a special session of the Legislative C^mncil was held for 
the introduction of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, the object 
of which was to replace by a more permanent Act the tempcirary 
Ordinance under which the arrests had been made. Tiord livtton 
addressed the Council and explained the urgency of the necessity tor 
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ittppraMing terrorist crime^ and in inirodneing tke Sir Hugh 

Stephenfton gave proofs of the existence of a highly organised^ arell 
armed and well financed conspiracy, against which the ordinary 
machinery of the law had failed. It can only be regarded as signifi^ 
cant of the hostility to (iovernment, if not of a wide-spread sympathy 
with the revolutionaries, that the motion for leave U> introduce the 
Hill was lost. I'he voting is interesting. i)f the 57 who voted for 
the motion, there w<?re 15 Muhaiiiiiiadans and only 0 tu>n>ofiicial Hindus, 
the rest l>eing Euroj>euns, Aiigbi-lndians, the Indian (yhrtsiiau repre- 
sentative and otticiairt. Forty-four Hindus and 22 Muhunimadans 
voted against it. I'he Hill was subsec|iiently certified by the Governor. 
The action taken by Govern men t was justified by the cessation of overt 
revolutionary crime, but the imprisonment or detention of persons 
without open trial was disliked even by those who sincerely condemned 
such crime, and has ])roved an useful cry in rallying both the ardent 
and the lukewarm opjmnents of Government. The campaign of abuse 
showed no diminution and a AcmkI of seditious articles in newHjmpers, 
pamphlets and publications of all kinds continued to represent Govern- 
ment us Satanic, oppressive and barbarous. 

118. Ttm Hindif-Muhammaiiafi riots.— Although Mr. Das had sue- 
cet?<led in |HUHUading a majority of the Muhammadans in the I-<*gislative 
(’ouucil to vote for the rejecti<m of the Criminal Law* Amendment 
Hill, the relalioiiH l>etween Hindus and Muhammadans were 
gradually becoming strained. The appeal to religious and communal 
sentiment had aroused the Muhammadans against the Govern- 
ment and le<l them to join in the non-co-o})eration movement. With 
the decline of the movement and the abolition of the Khilafat by 
Turkey, the obi suspicions returned, and the Muhammadans gradually 
withdrew^ fi<»m jKditical asscM-iati<m with the Hindus. lu political 
circles the successful struggle of the Swarajists in 1924 to depose the 
two Muhammadan Ministers alienated a section of the Muhamuiudans, 
and distrust was itureased by the refusal of the Congress to accept 
Mr. Das’ Hindu-Moslem pact and by Mr. Das’ own insistence that its 
terms w^ere to l>e fulfilled only upon the attainment of swaraj. The 
community as a whole w^as disturbed by the new^s of communal dis- 
putes and riots in Upper India, and there were several instances in 
which quarrels about religious observances ended in blows. Sir Abdur 
llahim’s speech at Aligarh in December, 1925, showed the width of 
the breach, and feelings were exasperated by a bitter controversy 
the press. Suddenly rioting broke out in Calcutta on the 2nd April, 
1926, and spread like wild fire over a large part of the city. Temples 
and mosques were the chief objects of attack; looting of shops was 
frequent, and there were no less than 151 fires caused by incendiarism. 
A Fire Brigade report remarks that a disturbing feature of some of 
the fires ignited by the rioters was that in some cases persons were 
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impriAoiie^ in premises ikat were then set on fire. Military assistaiio^ 
diecked the disturbances, but murderous assaults on individuals eon* 
iinoed. By the 14th, when normal eonditions a^ere restored, 44 j>er* 
sons had been killed and 584 injured. HiotinK bmke out a^in on the 
22nd April, and though, owing to {adire i^mtiolling, looting, ineen* 
diariatu and aitaek.s on ieiiiplea and itmmpies uei^ leas, isolated murders 
were more luiiaertois; on twelve (N't'asioiiH the jioiit'e were (oK'ed by 
deteniiined resistance t4) open tire. When (he disluil«inceH ended on 
the 5)th May, titJ (mmhoiis had In+en killed and iUU had Iwhoi utlmilltHl 
to hospitals. 

The trouble wa.s not confinetl to ("abuttu. Ui(»is at the railway 
centre ot Khaiugpui resulted in 1 1 ileatlis and iiuiuy injuries. A 
week’s rioting in Pal)uu wtrs fcdlowtMl by another outbreak in ('alcutta 
in July, in which *J8 persons were killeil anti 226 injured. In Septem- 
l>er there was another riot in the diM^ks area o{ Calcutta, and in a 
riot at l)a<*ca in hiistern Hengal 8 peisoitH were killed ami 72 injuml. 

The loss of life and pro[>ei!y brought home the gravity of the 

Situation to the leailers of I lie coinmunities, wmie of whom in the 

earlier part of the year weie more concerned with attributing the 

res|K>nsibility to (rovernnient than coiiijHming the strife Imtween (heir 
followers. An attempt at leconciliatiun pmduced some results in 
(’alcutta, and b\ the end of the Near I!l2f> a general impiuvement was 
visible. There wa*^ still ln»weNei acute tension in llakarganj disiiict 
in Kusterii Heng;il. A seriotis inciilent iMTurred in which seventeen 
|>ei.soiis were killed timing the dispersal of a fanatical mob, and this 
incident hatl an important leaction on the political nitiiation. Some 
of the .Muhammadan leaders, imdmling Sir Alniui Hahim, tleiiuiiided 
an eiKpiirv by a mixed c<nnmit t»*** ; <»n (lover nmeiit 's ndusal they 
launched a campaign against the Muhummudau Mitiisiei for not* 

resigning, and in August, 1T27, united with the Swarajists to bring 
alKUit the fall of the ministry. 

In ('alcutta there was no outbreak in 1927, but on the occasion of 
all festivals it was necessary to adopt prei’autionary measures on an 
extensive sc'ale, and the absence of trouble w^as solely due to these 
measures. Recently there have lieen signs of some measure of agree- 
ment between the two communities, and good work has lieen done by 
Unity Committees in composing diffeiences at several places in the 
province. The passing of resolutions of mutual forbearance at a 
Tjnity Conference held in Calcutta in November, 1927, and the draft- 
ing of a formula accepted by most of the anti-Oovemment leadem 
during the last session of the Congress showed that the politicians 
were conscious of the necessity for better relations. 

Opinions differ on the <iUe«tion how’ far this outburst of (xmimunal 
fooling was due to the reforms. Strong feeling between Hindus and 



MukammadanR in no now thing' in India bat in Bengal Hindna and 
Miihammadann have ordinarily lived together in peace, especially in 
the niral areas; the riots which have taken place in Oalcntia in the 
past have been between non-Bengali elements of the population; the 
trouble of 1926 was due to events outside Bengal, and the rioting was 
ht^fpjn and largely carried on by foreign elements. But alongside of 
this more viident as{>ect of <;onitnutuii feeling, and iiecessarily affected 
by it. there was a growing cleavage of jioUticuil feeling on communal 
lines, which was aceentuateil by the knowledge that the reforms 
had given greater ojjportiinities of political jniwer and by the fetir of 
the MtihuniiiiadanH that the result would he Hindu dominance. 
Politi<s, religion and fommuiial fcsding are c<»nfused, and it is not 
]>ossible to wiy that a particular event or t«*ndeii(’v is iliie solely to 
one or the other, or to the reforms. But in Bengal Mr. Das* attempt 
to secure the supiKu t of the Muhammadans by his [>act, the subsequent 
disillusionment of the Muhammadans, the crystallisation of the 
|Mmiiioti l>etween the tw'o communities hv Sir Abdur Rahim’s speech 
at Aligarh, the impression caused by the <lel)ate in the Indian liCgis- 
lutivt' Asseinhly on the <[uestion of the North-West Fr<»ntier Province, 
atui th(* fK)liti< al colour of the Sudiiht and Sntu/af Iwn and other com- 
munal movements were (dearly (‘onnected with the reforms and with 
the struggle of the two (*(>xnmuiiities for the political f>ower offered by 
the new system. 

119. TII6 Pr0Si« — The [lart played by the press in Bengal can be 
dealt with briefly. There are the British-owned j)aper8, whicdi are con- 
ducted on the same lines as the press in England. They have a wdde 
circulation among the Europeans and Indians, and }>olitical views are 
generally expressed with moderation, but their influence among 
Indians is naturally limited. On the other hand, the attitude among 
'the Indian-owned press has almost entirely been inimi(’al to Govern- 
ment, and there is no Indian paiw^r which consistently supjK)rts it. 
Indian newspajiers fell into tw'o groups — Moderate and Extremist. 
The former accepted the main principles of the sy.stem established by 
the (fovernment of India Act, and they 8Up|H)rtetl the princi[>le of 
W(»rking the reforms in order to get something more later and thus 
obtain self-government. The extremist press is hostile to the 
reforms, but has l)een divided in its attitude — one section advocating 
non-co-o[wi*atioii from outside the Councils, and another supporting 
the attempt to destroy the reformed government by entering the 
Councils. Other palmers again, while they are against the reforms, 
are also opjwsed to the Straraj party. The organisation of parties in 
the press, therefore, does not correspond altogether with the parties 
in political life. Recently the present Ministers have had the support 
of two papers; but apart from this, only the papers which advocate 
the Swarajist policy can be described as the press organs of a political 
party. 
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The influence of the pre^ in Bengut on middle clai» apinion ii 
irery greet, but i« subject to this ) imitation thei no Indian paper hae 
any chance of surviv ing unless it opens its eoiumns to abuse of Oovem- 
tneni and takes up a strong attitude on racial quesiiona Compared 
with a paper like the Forward that seises every opportunity of 
encouraging racial aiitagonisin, uiui of imputing evil intentions or un- 
worthy motives to the Uoveriiinent whether of (Ireat Britain or of 
India or of the proviiiee, the mmlerate pn^ss is handicapped if it 
exhibits a mmlerate attitude, and the tenticiicy therefore hiis l)emi fur 
it to be<*otiie more hitter uiul unfair in its criticisms in order to 
maintain the slight inHutuire it lias on public optnioii. Hut the 
criticism is not directeil solely agjuiisi (loverninent , for the various 
gioiips lose no opportunity of aiiat^king one another. 

In times of coinnuinal tension, hoa*ever, the grouping of the press 
is changed and the claims of the community rank almve everything 
else. This was especially the case in 1920 when there were serious 
communal disturbances, and the only point on which the pa|W'rs of 
Ixith comm unities were agreed was that (luvernment w*as respoiisible 
for all the trouble in that it had not taken I'ftiMtive action to prevent 
it lireaking out oi- to (pndl it imineiliately , jireferably b\ taking 
vigorous steps against the opposite (oniimniity. 

120. The iMk of oo-oporattOfi«~r he political events of the last 
seven .veal's show* not only that the w'i>rk of (Government has geiietally 
been l arried on in < ircumstunces ot iimn* than ordintiry difficulty, but 
also how' small, apart from the efforts ot [ndiun Memliets and Ministers 
and their suppoiteis, has ls*en the co-ojH*r»tion re<eived from those 
on whom, in the words of the Preainhle to the (tovernmi»nt id Imliti 
Act, new^ ojHS)rtunitic*^ of service were conierrecL 'fhat fart wdll 
again l)ecoine ap{sirent when othei aspects ot the working of the rcdoniis 
come to be (*onsiderecl, but it will U* c*ou\etiient here to states briefly 
the attitude of the various [wirties «»r sec tiems in Hengal iowaiicis this 
matter of co-operation. The phrase itsidf has l>een widel\ mis- 
apprehended. The Swarajist professes to regard it as involving a 
servile compliance with the wishes of a bureaucratic Government. 
Others have appeared to think that a spirit of co-oj>eration was suffi- 
ciently shown by the mere decline of the non-co-oj>enition movement 
or the existence of a limited nuinl>er of |)eirple willing to work the 
reforms. But if co-operation l>e taken as meaning a sustained effort 
to work the constitutional system created by the Government of India 
Act, then the degree of co-operation has been small. 

121. Th® EureptM gttitllde. — The non-official European com- 
munity regarded tbe reforms with misgi\ijig, but the European Assfaua- 
tion, which repiesenu them politically, adopted loyal acceptance of the 
l^formea constitution as one of their principles. The leader of the 
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£uro}iean6 in the Legiftlative Cotmcil could fairly claim in a recent 
speech that they had striven their beet and done their utmost to give 
dyarchy the chance to function in Bengal. In that attitude they have 
had the supjiort of the Anglo-Indian members^ and have formed a 
c<iini>act, well-mgaiiise<l party in the (’oiincii. In pursuit of their 
they have HUp|w>rtiHl the rertervanl ^ide of Uoveriiineut an<l alno 
the MiiiinterH who were from time to time in oflie^*. They have not, 
however^ <‘oinhiiied with any jairticular grouj) and, on the occasion of 
the last motion of nc tumfidence, made it clear that if the (iniiicil 
{»fO‘.stst(Ml ill the game of njinetting Ministries, the next Ministry would 
not have their HUjiiHirt. 

122. The attitude of the Hindu bhedrelok. — It has already been 
said that the party most imbued with hostility towards Government and 
the reforms is the Hindu middle class. It would more correct to 
s[Hmk of the Hindu Ithadralok. The <*lasses iiicliuled in this term have 
always Ihhmi the ls*st educated; they ac-cepted the new Western educa- 
tion eagerly and more and more looked for their livelilusid in profes- 
sional and clei‘i{*al employment. As the standard of living changed 
and prices rose, whether they remained in villages c»r lived in towns, 
they have found it increasingly difficult to make a living. High 
schools w’ere multiplied all over the country, and year by year the 
schools and the University produeetl more youths to seek for profes- 
sional and clerical work. There has lieen a marked change w'ithin 
the last generation; and it is not surpri.sing that the present lack of 
employment should have produced a strong sense of grievance against 
the conditions of the present day among the large number of the 
hhadtalok who are i>oor and without a means of livelihood, and that 
the sense of tliis grievance should Ih‘ easily converted by racial anti- 
pathy and the dislike of foreign rule ami foreign commercial predomi- 
nance into hostility towards the Government. The leaders of this 
anti-Government movement are drawn generally from a section of tbe 
richer members of these classes, whilst it is largely from amongst the 
poorer members that the movement has found a ready following. 

12d. Political grouping of tho Hinctai btuubralok.— Naturally the 
degree of hostility varies. At the one extreme are the young party, in- 
cluding, besides those who have adopted terrorism as a creed, a large 
body of young men who are in eympathy with the revolutionary 
conspimey. Their importance is felt at the time of elections because 
they are the most vigorous canvassers existing in Bengal. They have 
proved themselves to be masterful servants and have exercised a strong 
influence over the Strum; party. Next to them are the Swarajists, 
the most influential and best organised party in Bengal, disavowing 
a policy of violenc-e whilst hardly concealing a strong sympathy for 
the violent, and following a policy of consistent obstruction. Elquallj 
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hostile to Governmont but profef»ing a raadiaoas to accept office, the 
tndependeuis have ordinarily followed the lead of the SwarajiKta. 

Orthmlox non-co-operation still has its following, but the Swaraj^- 
ists and Independents represent the majority of middle class Uiiidn 
opinion. There remain the Hindu moderates. In the first Council 
they, together with other sections, Muhammadan and Kuiopean, 
formed a group with a substantial majority* and were beginning to 
be organised into a ('oastitutiomil party. At the goncral election 
in DiM’embcM’, they were completely defeated by the Swarajists, 

and only seven wen* elinted. Their allegiance t<» the (H)iistituti<m was 
seveiely stiained by the absence of any Himlii Minister, tirol twt» of 
them su[>j)orted the Swarajists in liringing alsmt the full of the two 
Muhammadan Ministers in August, 1924. There were four other 
Hindu members whose political leanings can only be described as 
uncertain. It is significant of the state of feeling and 

inethod.s that on the o(m asion of the vote on the Ministers’ salaries 
in August. 1924, one of these four wm besieged all day in his liouse 
by a crowd that refused to let him leave, and he declineil the offer 
of a police escort. 

At the last geioMal election a new group, known as the Hesixmsi vists, 
came into cxistcMice. The old Morlerate group anfl the UesponHi vist 
group taken t<rgether <‘onsisted of lb members. 

The Hindu supporters of the various Ministers have Udonged (o 
the Moderate. l{es[)onsivist and National groups. 'I'he boml of union 
w^as their personal attitude t<»w’ards the vari<»us Minister h. 'I’his wan 
not strong enough to make them consistent in the supj>f>rt of (tovern- 
ment, even when there were Hindu Ministers in office, and it failed 
entirely to keej) them together when the Ministers were Muhammadan 
'VTid during the irer iod when there was no ininisti v. 

It should however be noted that whilst the ininiliet of the miKb*iateH 
is .small, their influence is gieatru* than their iiundMU indicates. It is 
u social rathcM' than a political influence, for amongst tlmm 
are ineduded many of the wealthier landlords and businrvss imui and 
leadens of the Har and other professions. But a dislike* cd jxdificH 
or the lack of any positive imlicy with a |>opular appeal d(‘piiveH tlierii 
of jwdifical influence. Knthiisiasm is with the f»xtr*emist, and wlicn 
the extremist becomes a moderate, his popularity is gone, 

124. The attitude of the Muhairnnadaiia, — It has already been seiot 
that in the earlier year.s nf the reforms [)eriod a large |);(rt of the Muham- 
madans under the influence of the Khilafat agitation joined in the 
non-co-operation movement, and many of them continm^d to sup|w>rt 
the Swarajist j>arty in the second Council. Many, hc^wever. c cm tinned 
to follow the more mcKlenite Miihainmailan leaders of Bengal, who 
were willing to work the refoiTns, and this s<»ctiori giew in strength 
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with tba contmunal tension of later years. It took all Mr. Das^ tactical 
skill to keep the allej^nce of the twenty-one Muhammadan SwarajisU 
in the sfH^ond (xiuncil, and his successor found it a stiU more difficult 
task. At the last genenil election only one Muhammadan supp<jrter 
of the Swarajist party was elected. The depth of Muslim feeling 
against any olwiructive ixdicy in the (^ouncil may \>e gauged frt>m 
the fart that in many cases the Muhammadans, who came forward for 
election as Congress candidates or had identified themselves with the 
Swarajists in the second Council, were defeated by comparatively un- 
known f>p|s)nents, whose main strength lay in their profession of 
adherence to a policy of co-o[)e ration with the Government in working 
the reforms. The Muhammadans outside the Siraraj i>arty had no 
separate organisation apart from the various Muhammadan associa- 
tions of which they were members, but w hile there were Muhammadan 
Ministers, they accepted their leadership and had a party whip. On 
all communal (juestions they were united in the defence of Muhamma- 
dan interests and endeavoured to secure as many appointments as 
possible for Muhammadans. Their bond of union was the protection 
of Muhammadan interests, but this lK)nd was not strong enough to 
hold them together when jKOsonal inierests were inv<dved. The thirty- 
seven Muhammadan members arc divided into at least three |>iirties; 
the divisions are on |H»rsonal grounds rather than on grounds of ])rin- 
ciple, and it is the W’eakness or dissensions j>f the leaders which have 
prevented the Mtihammadans from wielding that influence in the 
('ouncil which seemed open to them. Outside the (’oiincil the rom- 
tiiunal lH)nd has proved more effective, and in several districts the 
Muhammadans have combined to secure a large pre|H>ndenuu*e on 
IHstrict and Tiocal Hoards. The idectoratcs for such liodies are not 
communal, but less interest is show^ii in these elections by the Sw^ara- 
jisfs a?»d other political groiijw than in the (V)uncil elec tions. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The Provinoial Covernmeiit. 

125. Compesitkm of Covormnoflt.— Until 1921 the (jovemment of 
Bengal had consisted of the Governor and three Members of hia 
Executive Council, of whom two were members of the Indian Cml 
Service and the third a non-official Indian. With the introduction 
of the Ileforins the Govenimeiit was considemWy enlarge^!, a second 
non-official l>eirrg added to the Executive Council, while jjrovision 
fraa made for the apjmintment t>f three Ministers to administer the 
transferred subjects, 

126. The Governor in Council is still responsible to Parliament 
for the administration of the reserved subjects; and the Council has 
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tMattined ft part of the Executive Goverameiit throughout with 
changee only in the per»otinel. It has consisted of two British 
Mombers of the Indian Civil Service and two iicm^offieial Itidiaus, 
<Hie Hindu and one Muhammadan. The Minister?<, on the other hand, 
are responsible to and removable by the Legislature. 

Two Hindus (Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee and Mr. Pmvush (‘‘h under 
Hitter) and one Muhuiumadan (Nawab Satyid Nawab Ali Chaudhuri) 
were appointed Ministers in 1921 and held oflice for (he whole of the 
first Couiiril, Theii MMurity was partly due to th^ attitude of the 
extreme party of uon-ro-o|>eration, which consistently a-ith their 
creed refused to enter the Councils throughout India and aimed at 
wrecking the Kefonus from outside. Mr. C. U. Das. however, liroke 
away from this policy and in 192't formed the Swaraj party, whose 
aim was to enter th<* ('on mils and foive the concession of full respon- 
sible government h) making every other form <»f p>veinmeiit inipos* 
sible. At the genenJ eler*tio!i. which was held at thi' end of 192^1. 
the Swaraj party secured a larger number of seats than any other 
single group and <he Ministerial party fared very Iwidly. Siiu’e then 
no stable Ministr\ h’^^ lN*en }H»ssible. 

The three Afinisters of the first Council resignet^ In'fore (he new 
Council met. d’he (tovernor asked Mr. V. H. Das, <he leader <*f 
the Swarajist partN, to form i Aliiiistry, but he refused A Ministry 
was eventually forme<l M-itli Mr. S N. MalliV, who had Iwen the 
virtual leader of th*^ of>positioii in the first Council until he was 
ap[>oirjted Chan man of the ('ahuitta Cm iM>rat n>n . and two Muham- 
madans, Mr. A. K Kay.I-ul llu<| ami Mr. A. K. (ihiir.navi. Tliey 
took othcf on danuai v tth, 1921. but Mr. Mullik. w hosi» uno|>|H»Herl 
elec tion was s«*t asid«* on an election |H*tition. was dcdeated tii the bye* 
elc*i*tion and rc'Hignrd licoii I’cduiiaiy 2tMh. No Minister was appcdiit> 
ed in his place and Mine* then then* have never lM*en more than two 
Ministers at a time. The SwuiajistH and their supiHulers succeeded 
ill S 4 *c'uring the rejection of the* Ministei's* salaiiee for the following 
yi*ar in Marc h, but .cs thc*rc* was rc»aHoii for lM*lb*\ing that the adxcuse 
vote was due to a confusion of issues, the Governor retained (he two 
Mtihamnuidan Ministers in office on an honorary feeding so as to give 
the Council an unity of riswmsidering its decision. In August, 

however, (heir salaries were agiitn rejected and they resigned, and 
the administration of the transferred suhjwda was taken over l>y the 
Governor under the Transferred Subjects (Teinjwrary Administration) 
Rules. 

Ministers were a^uin apiMunted in March 192A, after the adofdion 
by a substantial majority of a resolution that prr>vision for a Ministry 
be miMle in the budget for the ensuing year. A Muhammadan, 
Nawab Bahadur Saiyid Nawah Ali Chaudhuri, and a Hindu. Tlaja 
Mauniftthd Nath Hoy Chaudhuri, were the Ministers selected, but a 
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fortnight after their aaenmption of office the Council revereed their 
pi'ev}oii«« deciHion by rejecting the d<^iiand for Ministem’ titdariee^ 
and the Ministers resigned. 

The result was that the transfer of the transferred snbjecis was 
sus[>ended in June 1926 for the rest of the life of the Council under 
rule 6 of the Devolution Rules. In the third Council which met in 
Ji^uary' 1927 there has been a substantial majority in favour of a 
Ministry, but the dissensions within this majority have made the 
p4>siiion of the individual Ministers inseiuire. The 8U8j)ension of the 
tmiisfer of transferred stihjec*.tH expii*ed on January 22nd, 1927, and 
Sir AIkIih’ Uahim a^as ap]sHiited from that date, but l>eing unable to 
find a Hindu eollea^^ue willing tr, work with him, he had to resign 
on JanuHry 26th. Mr. Byomkes Chakravarti and Mr. Ghusnavi^ 
who were apjwinted m his place, were also forced to resign in August 
when motions of no confiden<‘e were carried by 68 votes to 56 and 66 
votes to 62, The administration of the transferred subjects was again 
taken over temporal ily by the Governor. The present Ministers, 
Sir Provash Chunder Mitter and Nawab Musharruf Hossain, were 
appointed in October 1927. They haw Wen attacked more than once, 
and although a motion to refuse the grant for the Ministers' salaries 
was defeated in Maich 1928 by 80 vote.s to 40, motions of no confi- 
deiH‘e a week later were defeated by only 8 and 6 votes. In all these 
encounters the attack has been supported by the whole Swarajist 
party, nuinWring about 40, whilst the Ministers have ])ei‘n supported 
by the official block and the European group as well as by their own 
groups. Since the b*'ginning of 1924. no Minister has held office for 
longer than seven inorths at a time. 

127. Tha praOtiM of Joint (Miboration.— This Nummary hel{>f« to 
exjilaiii the circumstances which governe<l the attempt to work the 
Government as a single unit. Durinu the first year of the reformed 
constitution the principle of dyarchy as outlined in the Government 
of India Act rea<l with the Devolution Rules and the Instnictions to 
the Governor w'as followed. The i-esiHmsibility for the two classes of 
suhjfM-ts was kept clear and distinct. Matters relating to reserved 
subjects were ordinarily decided by the Governor in Council, whilst 
transferred subje<*b' were the concern of the Governor and the 
Ministers. The onltrs were passed and issued either as Orders in 
Council or as Orders in the Ministrv^ concerned. At the same time 
Lord Ronaldshay gave a broad interpretation to the Instruction that 
the Governor was to encourage the habit of joint deliberation. 
Thus, although the Devolution Rules require only that proposals for 
raising taxation or for the borrowing of money on the revenues of a 
province shall be considered at a joint meeting, the Rules of Execu- 
tive Business made by the Governor under section 49(2) of the Govern- 
ment of India Act not only gave the Governor discretion to direct 
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timt a eaae aball be diacus^ed at a meeting of tbe Executive CJouiicil 
and Miniaient sitting together, but also provide<l that he shill so 
difeei in all cases substantially affiH^tiiig the ml min tat rat ion hoik of 
a reeenred and of a tranNferred dejnirtmeiit, on which there is a diBer* 
ence of opinion between a Menilx'r anil ti Minister and in all caaee 
inToIving legislation. In practice not only these Huhjetrte were dis- 
eoseed in joint ineeliug, but also tht Hp|Kirti<minefit of funds, the 
eettiement of the budget and other matters of im|>ortance, including 
matters coming befoie the Ijcgislative ('ouncil. 

Lord Lytton on his assiiniption of ottite in decided to treat 

the Government as a single unit, although no changt* wm inaile lU 
the rules framed undei 'Section l?l. St' huig as there were Ministers, 
a joint meeting held wtM*kly, ami separate metdings of the 

ExcKMitive (\miuil almost <eaM*d. The Kxi'cutive ('ouncil met once 
in and mice in Id'JI. IbM isions wen* rei*orded on the hies as 

fhf>se of the j<unt meeting, the <nses f hereafter IsMUg <lis|Hised of by 
the Governor in ('oum il (»r the Governor arting with his Minister as 
the (‘ase might be. No fotmal iiM*etings of the separate halves of 
Gfivernnien ( w'«*re h<‘bl to rutiHim the de<*isiuiis of the joint tiieeiifig# 

It apjM*ars that then was no case in which the majority of the joint 
meeting differed fnuu the majority of the Kxe<utive ('ouncil. but 
that, if there hud I e<*n such a tiifference, Lord bytton woubl have 
re<*onled no decisnui at the joint meeting, but woidd have taken the 
decision at a suWc ,j(*nl meeting of the Executive ('ouncil. 

During the la*<t >ear the sysleiii followed under the iMlministra- 
tioii of Lord Itonabishay has la-eii restored, with the exception that 
the de< isions in joii i iiieelingv have n*i onled as tlnlers in Joint 

Meeting. Se|Miiate meetings of the Kx#M*ufive ('oumdl have again 
been held, the decisions being recorded ns Orders in ('oumdl. 

12H, Mutual suppoft th# Laglilatltf CounUH# — In the Leginla- 

live ('ouncil Ministers have generally sup|H>rteKl MeniWi's and 
Members Ministei's. On two <M*casioiis of sf>me im|mrtnnce Ministera 
have aMained fnon sui>piHting or voting with the reserved half of 
Government, once during liord Lytton’s udminislrntion on a resolu- 
tion for the alKdition of whipping in jails, and again in lff27 on a 
resolution aaking f^o the release of political [irisoners, which had 
the su|>i>^^rt of all noiw^fficial Indian memU*rH of the I>egislaiive 
Council except one. But thesi* were excepticmal mcasions in which 
iioii-ofKcial Indian opinion was stnmp against (bnernment. Ordin- 
arily, the Ministers have In-en succ€»ssful in set ii ring for the reserved 
half of Government the supimH of their adherents, fui that whilst 
there were Ministers the reservecl business has Wn carried on with- 
out recourse to the Governor’s spei ial ]>owers. In return they wtm 
able to on the yotes of the official block for the supi>ort of thfif 
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own policy* This reciprocal arrangement had the adTutage that the 
two halves of Govemment worked in unison and the spectacle of a 
Government divided against itself was avoided. Ministers too were 
exiabled to take part in the business of Government as a whole and 
to exercise their influence upon the administration of reserved 
subjects. But it also had its disadvantages. A great deal of the diflS- 
culty in working the constitution has been caused by the popular 
conception of the Govemment as something apart from the people. 
This conception is a legacy of the system which had prevailed for 
so many years, and it was naturally encouraged by the fact that in 
the past the majorit}* of the imj>ortant pmiH had been held by men 
of a diffei-ent race from the people. The Legislative Council has failed 
to realise the change made by the Reforms. The Govemment is 
still the natural object of criticism from all sides, and especially that 
part of it which is icsponsible for the maintenance of law and order; 
and no party has been formed with a constructive programme, support- 
ing leaders pledged lo carry it into effect; the sole aim (►f one party 
has l>een the olisiniction of the Government, and it is due to the 
strength and jK>licy of this party that the main issue in the Council 
has l)een that of desiroying or maintaining the constitution. Political 
effort has been al>so?l)ed in this issue, and on other matters policy 
is vague. The system itself is also largely responsible for this result. 
The Governor in (^)lmcil perpetuates and represents the old form of 
irremovable government, and Ministers in a(‘cepting office have been 
popularly regarded lieconiiiig for the time Wing a part of that 
Government. This idea has been strengthened by the treatment of 
the two halves of Government as a unified whole: the Ministers have 
be<mme identified with the old bureaucratic form of government, and 
instead of introducing a popular element into the Government have 
come to share its unjiopularity. 

129. Working of tho Joint oobinou — Within the Government the 
system of combining the Executive Council and the Ministers in a 
joint cabinet worke<l without difficulty. The pajiers of all questions, 
which were to come Wfore the joint meeting, were circulated to both 
MemWrs and Ministers, whether they ap|>ertained to reserved or to 
transferred subjet'ts. In spite of differences of opinion, agreed 
decisions were usually obtained. This unanimity was partly due to 
a spirit of compromise engendered by disc^ussion and partly to tW 
need of mutual support- in the Legislative Council. It was also due 
to the influence of the Governors and their constant endeavour to 
setmre agreement, and to a reluctance on the part of both Members 
of Council and Ministers to interfere in spheres for which they were 
not resjmnsible. The struggle to keep the consiitutimi working in 
spite of obstruction added weight to the counsels of the Ministers, 
who, it wue felt, were in closer touch with current politics! feeling; 
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and tliiii enabled Ministers to fcicerrise more influence on questions 
affecting reserved subjects than niigbt have been expected from the 
constitutional positicti. 

KW. CNRoM M o oiu — The official block has never played the part 
roniemplated by the Joint Selet'l ronimittee. In the first t'ouncil, 
Secretaries (S'castonuily repliml on liehalf of Ciovernniettt, but general- 
ly the s{H>kesiiieii foi (ioveninient have been the Memliers or Ministers, 
and other official members, so far fnmi being allowed to H|ieak and 
vote as they choose, have not been albia^ed to sfieak at all and have 
been re<|iiired to supfstH (itnemment with their votes. It was felt 
that it would not have been ex]>e<lient to allow officials. cs|>e<'i»illy 
the iSec'retaries who 'uuke up half the nuinlier, to s}>eak or vote against 
either Members or Ministers. 


Comnor iti Coutioil* 


131 Exceuliva CoUltOiL- While the conduct of (jovernmeiii has 
naturally la'eii affected by the mutual interact ion «it‘ its two halves, 
the internal working of these two halves has pHseedesl independ- 
ently on the lines (o'ltcmplated by the Act, 

As has lM*en poit.ted out alsjve. the lailatice lH*tween officials and 
iKUindfu ials. British and Indian. Hindu and Muhammadan, has 
iiiatniutned in the KxfMutive ('ouiif il since its enlargioiicnt to four 
meinl>ei>i in , 1'he Uowrnnient t»f lierignTs proposal to re^luce 

the nuinIsT to three (two officials and one non-official) w’as overruled 
as it would have disturlRMl the iMilance. 

The distrilniiion of the |H>rtfolios in HttJl was as follows; (he group- 
ing of the subjects has since l>een generally followcsl with slight 
variations : — 


(1) Sir Henry Wheeler 

(2) Maharajadhiraja Bahadur 

of Biirdwan. 

(3) Mr. J. H. Kerr 

(4) Sir Abdur Rahiin 


A piKu n t men t , Pol i t ical , l*ol ice 
(l4iw and Order). 

Uevenue. Irrigation. 

Finance, Ooininerce, Marine, 
ruflicial. Jails. 


The distribution is at the complete discretion of the Oovemor, but 
hitherto officials have always Ireen in charge of the Law and Order 
and the Finance portfolios, and the principle that the Member in 
c harge of Finance should not have charge of any large sjiending 
department bas Wn followed, except during the period when ♦bf 
transfer of transferred subjects was suspended. 
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The oenior Member bail always been appointed yioe*President of 
the Executive Council and has been recognised as I^eader of the House 
in the legislative Council. 

Iin|K)rlunt questions are decided bv a majority of the Executive 
Council and no occlusion has arisen hitherto for the Governor to use 
either his casting \'i>te or his statutory jiower of overruling the 
majority of bis Council. 

The Covomor anting nrith his Minisisrs. 

132. Formation of Ministries^ — The absence of parties with clearly 
defined fsilicies and the existent**? of f>ersoual issues have made the 
selection of Ministers a matter of great dithciilty. When the first 
Council asseiuhle<l in January, 1921, there was no |mriy with a real 
])oliticaI iirogramrne based on jKditical prineiples. The Ministers 
belonged to definlt<» {nditical |mrties in the country and towards the 
end of Man’ll, 1921, isditical fsirties of Council memliers with definite 
programmes were formed; but the existence of se[)«rate groui>s, namely 
the Hindu group, the Muhammadan group and the Kuroiiean group, 
each eoininitted to look after its j)e<’uliar interests, rendertnl diffi(‘ult 
the evolution ami I'ontinuance of genuine jxirties in the sense in which 
the expression is undersiooil in England. In the sei’ond and the 
third (\mncils the problem has Ikhmi <‘<»inplicated by the fact that the 
main issue has been ihat of working or wrei king the const it ut ion. 

The real ismition in all tlin*e ('oum-ils has lieen that certain 
individuals <'oiiimundiH^i in a greater or less degree the eonfident’e and 
sujqKirt of various groU|w, and the problem has resolved itmdf into 
estimating the (ombiiiat ion of individual leaders most likely to ciun- 
maml a majority in the Council, with due regard to the re[>resentation 
of Hindu and Muhammadan interests. 

The ]>Ovsition of such Ministries has beeji made precarious by the 
cH)m hi nation of tlie Swaraj j>arty with those who are opposed to the 
individual Ministers on aeeount of pt'rsonal animosities or ambitions. 
The Swan\j |iarty frustrated all attempts to establish a txinveniion 
whereby a nominal reduction in the Ministers* salaries would be 

I'egarded as a vote of no confidence, and it has secured the total 

refusal of the salaries on three or<'asions. The Reforms Enquiry 
Coinniittee rec*ognis<Hl the difficulty caused by this confuskm of 

issues and recommendcnl the amendment of section 52(1) of the Act 

to pnvvide for a i^asonnble salary for Uie Ministers and at the sam»' 
time to give facilities to the Council to show disa}>proval of their 
jxilicy by a motion for reduction of salaiy. 

A demand for the p«iy of two C-ouncil Secretaries at Its, 2,000 a 
month f»arb was included in thf? budget of 1935-20 m it was thought 
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ikai llicir appoininietit would atreuifthoa iha Miuiatry and at tke aaiaa 
lime give aome a<iuiiuiMtrative exjierienee to future Miniatem, but 
when the MininterM' ajiiariea were refujunl, the demand waa with- 
drawn. Tliere never stvniii to have Unm any general deaire for tho 
appointment of l\>uncil SeereiurieH. 

Kltl. doifit ra^poflllbillty* — The same fa<‘tor^, whi<*h have made 
the «ele<^tioii of Miiiistei^t no ditiieult, have alno iiiiiitattHl againai the 
growth of the eoii\eiitioii of joint iv8jH»naihility among the Minister?*. 
(Jenenilly speaking with the exteption of the tiiHl t'oumil, the 
Miniatora have Ihh'h the li'adera of Ne|Ktnitt« aeta f>f |H«rHoitiil folhovera 
and though eaeh huN Imvii ileiamdeiit U|H>n the 8Up|iort of hia 
<*oIleague*8 adherentH f(»r his own retention of otti**e. no rahinet 
reH|>onsihiIity has lau»n ex|>iieitly rerogniaiMl. 

Two utteiuplN, however, have been made to eNtuhlish sueh a eonven- 
ti<iii : in Januarv, , Sir AlKitii Kuhitn was appitinted a Miniater t>n 
(Condition that h<« <t>uhl find a Hindu r<dleagu<« with suffieient ati|>- 
jiorters willing to wtuk with him. This pna inline in>fdvinl the reeog- 
nition of joint i<«s{M»n^i))ilit \ and also of Sir Alaiur Hahiin un (^htef 
Minister. When on his failuie to litnl a colleague, Mr. H. ('hakra- 
varti and Mr. fihu/naxi weie ap]ii>inte<i MinisterH, they definitely 
acce|)led of!i<e with joitit renpoiinihi 1 it > . So when the motion 
of no MUifiileme in Mr. (ihuxnavi was cairiiMi in August, 11f27. 
Mr. ('hakruNarti immediately saiil that he aceefded this as a vote tif 
no eoiiiidence in the Ministiv us a whole and that he would resign 
in coiiHe«|uence witliout waiting for flu* result id a se|strate vote lieing 
moved again.st himself, d'he (*oun<il, however, did not tecogniiiM* 
such a convention and have alwavs tiisi.stml on sejmrate niotions 
against each Minister. 

During the second ('ouin il Iwith the Ministers in were 

M uhaiiiuiadaiis and tlicir NU[)|Kutei 4 were to some extent ludd to- 
gether hv the common Ixmd of loinmutiai intereslN, hut (his Ministry 
dhl not suivive and in all the othei Ministries one Minister has Ihu'U 
Hindu and one Muhiimmadan, their follov^ers forming s^^jmrufe 
groii|>H» w'hicli have united meielv for tlic puijM>se of keeping their 
leaders in office. 

IM, Cowrtior’s power to overrule Minietere. — In distributing 

patronage and making a|i|s)intmentH the Ministers are subjecti^l to 
pressure i>f every kind and to the influence* of communal, racial or 
political interests; and where, as in the (Vnincils after 11123, a 
Minister’s tenure of office is dejiendent u|ion his ndaining the sup* 
port of his personal follow^ers, pjitronage — whether in the ]mbHc 
services or in local bodies — may be a ver>^ valuable weapon. In the 
matter of appointments the Oovemor has found it necessary to nse 



power of overruliAg the Mijiieier« but in eucb caaee of diei^gre#^ 
rnent he bae generally jierHuaded the Itfiniaiers to accept his view^ pr 
with their acquiesc^ence, has assumed the resfioiisibility of making the 
appointment in question. 

The instances of the Governor overruling a Minister on questions 
of policy have been few, and the questions in these instances were of 
minor importance. 

i;36. Tomporary administritiofi of tromforroil sybjoett.— In view 
of the Gouncirs refusal to vote salurieH for the Ministers, the Governor 
had himself to administer the trunsfeiTed subjects from September 
1st, 1924, to June 13th, 1925, with an interval of a fortnight in 
March 1925. Under the rules the Governor is himself resjwnsible for 
the admin istraiiou of the de|iuriinents in such circumstances, but 
he a))(H>inted the Members of the Executive Council U> act as bis 
agents for the different de{)artments, their orders being sul>sequentlv 
submitted to him for confirmation. 

In regard both to ex|>eudiiure and to legislation, the Governor’s 
powers were subject to the same iiniitations as when there were 
Ministers in ('barge of the subjei'ts; for instance, he had no iM)wer of 
ceriificati(Jii either of expenditure or iif legislation : but no occasion 
arose during the jieriod when he w'ished to overrule the det ision of the 
Is'gislaiive Council. 

13G. RaVMttioil of troiisfor* — The transfer of transferred subjects 
was suspeiidtHl by the Secretary of State from June 13th, U)2o, to 
January 21st, 1927, and all subje<‘ts automatically iMM’ame reservetl 
subjtH^ts under the control of the Governor in (\)uncil. The subje(?ts 
which had bt^en jweviously transferred were distributed among the 
four MemlM^rs of the Exei uiive Council. 


The Covornor and tho Logislature. 

137. Nomination. — While the powers of the Governor are pri- 
marily (oncerned with the exe<*utive Government, lie has certain 
powers of ('ontrol and restraint over the liegislature. In exercising 
the jiow'er of nominating members the Governor has usually nominated 
the full numl>er of officials, but in January, 1924, at the requet^t of 
the Ministers to secure the solidarity of their groups, he replnc-ed 
three of the officials by non-officials. They did not resign trhen the 
Ministr^^ fell. Three extra non-officials were similarly nominated in 
place of officials on the reformation of the Ministry in Octobcfr, 1927. 

138. Oitiihitiaili — The power to dissolve the Council before the 
statutory period of three years or» in special circumstances^ to extend 
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iU up to one ymr beyond Uint limit neeie with tbe OoTertlalr» 

who however has never exercised it. The Council has been dissolved 
only at the expiry of its life-litiie and never because of any constiitt*^ 
tional or politick crisis or as a means of ascertainin|t Iho wishes of 
the electorate upon some im{iortant issue. The Knf<li»h iwactice, 
whereby the party in jsiwer can €'h<HM»e the most favourable linie to 
itself for a ^neral elec^itoDf would l>e difficult to |nit into ofiermtion 
in the case of a government c<impose<l not only of it^mi^vable Miuisteii* 
hut also of irrem4)vahle Memliers of (\uinoil. 

139. Slip|%« — Subje4*t to two safeguanls, the KxtHoitive is depen- 
dent on the vote of the Iicgislative ('ouncul for all siij>|dies; the two 
safeguards are the (fovemor’s pf>wer of c^rtihcation, in telation tii a 
reserved subject, that the |iro|>oseil exfienditure is i^ssentinl to the dis- 
charge of his resismsibility for that subject, and his |iower» in cases 
of emergency, to authorise ex|ienditure necessary for the safety or 
tranquillity of the pnniiHe or for the carrying on of any department, 
reserved or transferred. 

The extent to which the (Itivernor has useil these jMiwers is indi- 
cated ill the following table. In five cases the (\>um il itself at a sub- 
He<|uent sessicui voted in whole or part supplies, which it had refusdul in 
the main budget, Vmt which the (lovernor put up to them for their 
reconsideration : — 


fTli* ifilrM M# to tlMSMSiiSi of 


Year. 

Reserved. 

Transferred. 

Amount 
cut (net). 

Amount 

restored. 

Amount 
cut (net). 

Amount 

restonvl. 

1921-22 

6.16 

1,30 

22,00 

13416 

1922-23 

2,67 

42 

13 

— 

1923-24 

2,35 

— 

— 

— 

1924-25 

3,34415 

3,17,16 

21,59 

7.05 

1925-26 

6,68 

6,02 

2,32 

— 

1926-27 

75 

— 

one rupee 

— 

Total 

3,62,76 

3,24,89 

46,04 

20,31 


Tbe magnitude of the figure® againat 1924-26 i« ex|Jain^ by the 
fact iiiai the majority of the cot* were made not on the merite of the 


denmadU, mor out of any regard for eccmomy, but in piirautt of tbo 
Swaraiiet policy of rejecting an much of the budget an posniUe aiul 
than wrecking the IlefomiH. Such itemn were reetored by the 
Governor in full, while ihone iiemn wliich had clearly been rejected 
on grounds of economy or policy were considered on their merita. 

The figure 4tJ,04 on the transferred side includes cuts amounting 
to 26,63 under the head ** f^vil Works in res|>ect of various build- 
ing schemes for the reserved dejiartmentn. It seems an anomaly that 
the Governor has no jKiwer to certify expenditure on buildings in the 
reserved dejmriments merely Ijecause the agency which arranges for 
the carrying out of those works is a tninsferred subject. There were 
two cases, one on the reserved and one on the tmnsf erred side, in 
which the Governor used his js>wer of authorising expenditure before 
the demand had l)een presenteil to the liegislative Council; in both 
cases the Council subsequently voted the amount. 

140. LugislatiOfU — The Governor has u.sed his j)ower8 of over- 
ruling the will of the liegislature on two occasions. In 1925, on the 
failure of the Council to |)ass the (Viminal Isiw (Amendment) Bil*, 
he used the j>ower of certification c‘onferre<l upon him by stH tion T2K 
to make it an Act. In 1926, he withheld his assent from the Calcutta 
Municipal Amendment Bill, wdiich had l>een passed by the Council, 
on the ground that its provisiems wtMc inconsist<*nt and the bill 
unworkable. 

141. Resolutions and motions for adjournment. — Although the 
Governor has exen istMl his jM>weis of allowing or disallowing resolu 
tions in u liberal spirit, still he has Imhui i’omi»elled to disallow inor^ 
than eighty resolutions since 1921 on the ground that they (*oiild not 
l)e moved without detriment to the public interest or tl»a1 they were 
not primarily the concern of the local Government. Government 
n(‘<*ept<Ml in wlude or in part a large numlM*r of the resolutions which 
were passed and defiiiitely rejected alsmt 20 per cent. On only one 
OiM'Usion did the Governor prohibit a motion for the adjournment of 
the House. 

142. AHoMtiun of funds botwoon rasorvod and transforrod sidi- 
joota.— E xcept in the cast^ of the main budget for 1925-26, when there 
were no Ministers in office at the time <if the preparation of the estim- 
ates, the alUKuitiou of fiiiuls in the main and supplementary budgets 
to reserved and transferred subje<*ts effected l>y agreement between 
the two halvt^s of Government, sitting in joint deIil>eration under th|S 
presidency of the Governor, and there was no occasion to use the pro- 
cedure prescribed by the Devolution Rules to meet t^ses of disagree- 
ment. The st4itement below shows the allocations of expenditure, 
inoluding debt heads, in the total estimates (main plw supplementary) 
of eacdi year, and the percentage of the total expenditure allotted to 
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«itlier Ruile. Tbe iSguret* include nnn-votaUe an wall aa vuiable «x{tett« 
diinre, and the eatimateic under “ 41 — ('ivil Works ” are here split 
up betareen “ Ileeerved " and “ Traunferred ” according a* the work 
jcropcnced to Ik* done* was work for a reserved or weerk for a transferred 
subject ; — 


fTti# Atfuntfi 411^ Ui of rtt|»««Mk | 


Year. 

R<*«erved. j 

Transferred. 

Sum 

allocatctt. 

PercH'iitage 
of total. 

Sum 

1 alUw'ateil. 

IVroentage 
of U)tal. 

1921-22 

9 , 31,53 

70 

3 , 90.13 

.30 

1922-23 

7 , 21.07 

00 

3 . 7 S 45 

34 

1923 24 

fi, 97 . 9 S 

00 

3 . 4 .'i .74 

34 

1924 25 

7 ,cn ',04 

00 

3 . . 54 .73 

34 

! 92 .%. 2 « 

7 . 01.18 

05 

3 . 93.24 

35 

1920 27 

7 .. to :ii 

04 

4 05.21 

30 


Tbo folltiwiii^ tahio showH th<' anoiutitia In'tweeii either wide <if 
(iovinii intent t»f fmulM ftu 4*xjHMitliturt» <»n ih*w aiul iho niitiiri* 

of that t*x|)tMK!itur«* : 


I f’he flyrir> « »fx* In tludt«ulfM}s ctf 


Yejtr 

K *•#(>.’ nr»l. 


1 

Rrt^urrintf. 

ni led ill 
n*rMrnng 

N'cHI- 

rrctirrlrm. 

mf t4i4«r 

rt'H'nriinu 

IKfrirrliitt 

IVrrrttlAtri* 

of Icdwl 
r«Mn4rrlttii 

Non 

rr«*nrrlng 

rrrr«t9ltJm« 
of UHjU 

htm- 

1921-22 .. 

I3.74* 

40 

17.2H 

40 

3to.60* 

(Ml 

20, la 

64 

1922-2S .. 

&,61 

30 

H.OO 

27 

9.7t 

04 

21.30 

73 

ia2a-24 .. 

10 

KM) 

1.26 

n 



H.I2 

H7 

11I24-2& .. 

60 

29 i 

2i.rM 

M 

I.IH 

71 

19,03 

49 

im-26 .. 

2.00 

13 

20.62 i 

43 

13.11 

07 

27,<ri 

67 

192«-27 .. j 

4.4« 

3H , 

44,34 

66 

7.34J 

02 

30,27 

46 


2«,43 

34 

1,12,70 

40 

M.H7 

00 

1,32,73 

64 


• InchMlM atuMiniMl nprntlitort^ on ftrr«*uttt of reviadtm frf p*y <#f imd mmlAli ihivttiatifttii ttw* 

pawvltt«. 


The two staiemeEiiN shtiw that the whnre of the* Irunuferred Hide in 
the total budget estimates has increased since the intrcaluction ol the 








Ueiormn and that the transferred side has also secured larger aUoi* 
meats than the reserved side tor expenditure on new schemes. The 
resources of (rovernment were increased during this period by additional 
taxation and retrenchment of exi^enditure. 

143. The Fifianee Departmant and athar daparUnaiiti.— New 

schemes, however, do not necessarily connote new departures in the 
sense of marked expansion of existing activities or of developments 
of new activities, and it was a complaint of the Ministers throughout 
that funds were not available for any large development. Again, the 
fact that agreements were arrivetl at in the allcKUitioii of funds does not 
mean that there were not differences of opinion on financial questions. 
On the contrary, there was a constant tendency to criticise expendi- 
ture on the reserved side as lieing cvxtravagant and disproportionate 
with the expenditure on transferred subjects; and the demand was made 
that the hnance of the transfernHl departments should be se)>arated 
from that of the reserved dejmrtments and placed under a Finance 
Minister, although no retiuest was ever made to the (iovernor for the 
ap^Muntment of a Financial Adviser under l>evo!ution Rule 36. The 
control of the Finance IXqmrtnient. was found irksome; one of the 
Ministers (*oniplained in duly, U)24, that Devolution Rule 37 had 
had the effect of vesting excessive jmwers in that depiirtment and that 
the financial examination of schemes was regarded as implying a 
minute ami meticulous scrutiny by the Finance l^jxirtment of the 
smallest technical details of every project — 4letail8 which would be 
Iwtter left to the discretitm of the administrative depiirtment. The 
Finance lh*partiiient were descrilied by the same Minister as having 
practically pla4e<l themselves in the [K)sition of experts in every 
dejmrtment iiislead of confining themselves to the more general 
financial asiMHits of schemes, the result Isung that Ministers were often 
unable t<» carry through their schemes in the forms approved by them, 
(’omplaint was also made of the limitation of the powers of depart- 
ments in such matters as making re-ai>propriation. The practical 
difficulties of estimating a year or more in advance have been felt by 
Imth reserved and transferred departments. 

The Governor in ('ouncil examined the complaints early in 1924 
and came to the ct>nclusioii that the retention of the financial rules 
was neces.sary fi>r the pro[jer working 4>f Government, and a similar 
coiiidusion whs reached by the Reforms Enquiry Committee, who in 
imrticular cited l)evoluti4»ii Rule 37 as a necessary^ check upon the 
waste of public funds. 

The |Hisition of the Finance Department is explained in the folio#- 
ing quotation from the budget s()eech of the Finance Member of 
29th February, 1924: — 

Let me now explain the positioB of the Finance Department. 
I want to make this clear because there are many, even in the 
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Sacretariati wka are not particularly eoover^aai wiili the work of ika 
Finance Deparimetii. Now tbe Finance Department haa nothing to 
do with the allocation of mtmey* The bu«ineii« of the Finance Depart* 
meat ia to examine and udviae on m heiuea for new ex{ietuliture. Thia 
ia all laid down in the rulea. New achemea involving expenditure 
must all come liefore the Finance lK*|Hirtment. Thin is laid down in 
the Devolution Rules. What the Fiiiuni^ Depirtmeiii has to do may 
be dealt w ith under four heads. Their duty is — 

(1) to see that a scheme is based on sound financial principles 

and in acconl with the itH'ogiiiseil luinons for €^X[>onditure 
of |wiWic money ; 

(2) to ensure that the siheitie is not extravagant or wasteful. 

It might, for example. suggi‘si that the scheme that is put 
forward could l>e done in a lie tier way and at a cheaper 
cost ; 

(3) to ensure c<vordiiiatif»n WtwtH^n the depirtments ns for 

example in the mutter of salaries; and 

(4) t4» HtH* that the propu* saiu titui is obtained (here are certain 

rules of sanction and the finance lK*|Mirtineiii sees that 
necessarv sam tion is obtained. 

“ There is nothing in all these whic h giv<*s the Finance Department 
[Miw'er (41 say that a H4heiU4‘ laiiinit Is* proiiMahn! with Inn'iuise there 
is no riumev. Iii I'oiinei tion with u scheine (lit* business of the Finance 
Depu’tment is itnishtMl w Ioti it has examirifsl the schertu' on its merits. 
The provisiiin of iinnuyv stands on a ipiite different footing. This is 
lai^l down in the IK*\<ilution Rules. Hub' 31 i>f the Devolution Rules 
lays down that framing of priijMisals for exisunlitiire in regard to irans- 
feiTtnl and restu ve*! subjects w ill 1 h* a matte? f4>r agreement l>etween 
that |iart of the Government w hi<*h is resjsmsible for the administration 
of the iransferrctl subjects and that part of the Uovernmeni which 
is respinsibb* for the a<lminisirat ion 4if ieserve<l subjef ts. In other 
words, the Meml>ers and Ministers sit together t<» det ide whiit schemes 
are to lie provided for. 

“ It will lie helpful if I give s«>ine indication as t<i how a budget 
is prepare<l. All dejiartineiits semi in their estimates of ex|ienditure 
for the ensuing year. These deal with expmditure which has already 
been approvcid ami sanctioned and whi<‘h is going on. There are 
c^ertain variations of exiieiiditure ^^used by such items as increments 
of pay, progressive salaries, certain works which may lie coming to 
a close — all variations of ex|ieiiditure which has already lieen voteil 
by the Council and passed. All these are checked and examined, 
consolidated and collected in the light of exp<?rience of past expendi* 
ture, firstly, in the Accountant-General's office, and secondly, in the 
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Ftnatice Department. While tliis in groing^ on, all the now achomeo, 
achemea for new expenditure, which the departments want to p«t in 
the next yearns budget, are sent into the Finance Department. These 
schemes have already lieen examined and apjiroved by the Finance 
Department in acjcordance with the rules, and all that the Finance 
Dejairtmerit doea is to see that they are proi>erly presented and that 
they have been approveil. Alamt the 15th January the first edition 
of the budget iiicor^iorating the sanctioned exj^enditure and estimates 
of revenue based on the figures up to the end of Decemljer, or about 
that time, is fixed up and checked. We have then a budget of sanc- 
tioned exfjenditure for the coming year. Then we know how we stand; 
we know what our revenue and existing exj)enditure will l>e, what 
our general financial iwisition is. What the Finance l^partment does 
is to place l>efore the whole (lovernment this budget showing the exact 
financial pfwition of the province and the ]>roposals for new cx[>endi- 
ture. It is the biisiiiess of (lovernment as a whole to determine which 
of the new scJiemes shall l>e iiicludcal in the budget. This has, of 
course, to Is* <’onsidered with referei»4‘e the funds available. The 
Finance Defmrtment merely comes in to reconl the decision of (lovern- 
ment. The Finance Meinl>er does not as such allo(*ate the inoiiev ; 
it is allocated hy the Memlsus and Ministers of (lovernment sitting 
together. The Finance Department cannot sanction new expenditure; 
it must Ih^ done hv (lovernment as a wlnde. Therefore I am not, 
personally, as h'iname Meml>or, res|H)nsil>le for the alloi^ation of funds. 
Let me now look at it from another |S)int of view\ Ht>w does a schem^'^ 
find a place in the budget? With regard to a scheme we must first 
have a p(di<'V. When a Minister or MemlH»r tleterini nes a isdi(‘v he 
works out a scheme and that sihenie comes up to the Finance Depart- 
ment to 1 h* exaniineil on the principles which T have mentioned. As 
I have said, the Finance Department <aiiin>t turn down a scheme. 
The Finance Defiartnient may differ from a Menil>er or Minister in 
regiird to a |>articular scheme, hut it cannot reject the scheme. Tf 
the Meml)(»r <»r Minister is not satisfied with the decision of the Finance 
Deimrtment he vaxu take it. ataordiiig to the principle of dyarchy, to 
the (Governor in <\niiH*il if the question relates to the reservecl side 
or to the (lovernor sitting with his Ministers if it relates to the trans- 
ferre<l side. But we are working on a unified system and the whole 
(lovernment would be consulted in a matter in which the Finance 
Deixirtment differs from a Member or Minister. Then the decision 
arrived at is the de< isioii of the (lovernment and there can be no 
rejection by the Finance Member, If it is decided that it is an 
approved scheme the next thing is to find funds. As I have said the 
finding of funds for exjienditure on the schemes is a matter which is 
determined by the Government as a whole. In order that a scheme 
may find a place in the budget there must therefore be a policy and 
it must be an approved scbetne.” 
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144. PiMte A WMnte Oommitttb— IVom 1933 ouwardu the Audit 

aad A|>propriatioii Reporta ol the provtuee were piaoed annually bdtare 
a Committee on Public Acoounta conaialtnur of the Finance Jlember 
aa Chairman and eij^t other niembera of the Ijegialative Council, ol 
whom two wore nominated by the iiovemor and the oihera elect4wi by 
the non-official memltere of the Ijei^ialaiive (I'ouncil. For each year 
the Committee einlHKlied it« recominendationH in a report which wa^i 
presented to the In^gislative Council by the Finance Member, who 
then invited the House to Hi^nction the demands iiecesiiary in order 
to cover votuble excesses br<ui^ht to notice in the A|>tmipriatioii Repc»rt. 
The Committee c]is]K>se<! of its work in in two sitting, but in 

the four succe^Hlin^ years the numWr of meetiufjs held was twenty- 
three and» thoug'h on an uverag“e only half of the memla'rs (other than 
the (^hairinan) atteiideil. the |mH'iH*diii|rH wert' characteri»ed by an 
early appreciation of the objejts with which the (Vnimiittei^ met and 
a serious endeavour t<» achieve them. The Secfetary in the Finance 
Ih^partment and the Accuunitant-tbnic'ral. Ben^d, were prt'seni at all 
meetings, to assist whcoi ocM-asion arose': thc‘ ('ommittee frtH|uent!y celled 
for and examiiic'd othc'r Secretaries to (loverninent and Heads of 
Ih^jxirtments ; and at a nicMding' held in 192t> a fruitful disc^usHion on 
th<» func ticnis of Public Accounts Committees was intrcMluced by the 
Auditor-t i<»nc*ral. While tinner was no c’^ise of snbsiatitial difference 
on any iiii|s>rtan( issue In'twcMU! the* views of the ('oiniuittc'e and those 
of the Kxe< titi\e. the* Committee made several siifj^j^estlons which were 
sul>sc*c|uently carried out and was iiistrunuMital in dec^lHmitifit iu all 
depai (meiils their sense of tinancdal res|>onsibility : it w'as also instru- 
mental ill im{iartin^>’ to inetiilHUs of the* Is'^gislature a fuller kiiowdedu:e 
of the acc'ounts system and a nc*w appreciation of the diflicMiliieH some- 
times iiivolvc'd in w'orkin^ it. On all oc’casioiis the* dcunitiids for sanc- 
tion of tin- votablc* excesses cciveied by ihe ('ominittee's rej>orts were 
passed in thc» liC'^islative Council; and except in Pl27, W'hen there 
w^as a delmtc* of sonic* length on the c*xc’esses notic-cMl in the A|»i>ropri- 
ation Re|H)rt for Pt2e-2t), and a division on one of the demands, the 
CJounc-il did nothing whic h indicated a reluctance to accept the recom- 
mendations of their ('omniittee. 

145. Relatiora butween retervMi aiiii trarafariwd dtputiMiits.— 

There is little in the ex|>erieiice of the last seven years to sufCK<^«t 
that the relations lietween departments, and in particular l>eiw’een the 
reserved and transferred departments, have lieen more difficult than 
they were liefore. The Appointment Department has had differences 
with other de[»artjnentH al>out the supply and reversion of officers, and 
alamt additional duties proj^Kised to lie inifiosed on offi<*ers by another 
department. Departments have differed as to which should deal with 
a question. But these differenc^es caused no difficulty and cannot lie 
attributed to tb^ Reforms. There seepi to bav<? be^n only one or two 
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caaei in whicli tlie Governor had to decide nnder the rales of executive 
bnsiiiess (rale 37) to which department a case belonged. One of 
these was concerned with a resolution in the Legislative Council » with 
which both a reserved and a transferred department we^e unwilling to 
deal; the Governor told them to do it in conimltaiim . Ordinarily, 
such diiferences are settled between the Secretaries of the departments 
without any trouble. 

146. DilMUtlMntai difltauKiot dm to syitoin. — There are, how- 
ever, some difliculties, which have a more constitutional aspect, and 
are due not to any difference of opinion between departments but to 
defects in the system. The essence of these difficulties is that certain 
departments or certain officers or certain expenditure which are 
included in the schedule of transferred subjects may be necessary for 
the administration of another subject which is included in the 
s(*heduie of reserved subjects; consequently, it is possible for a I^egis- 
lative Council with wrecking intentions to cripple the administration 
even of reserved subjects by reje<ting demands for transferred sub- 
jects. The following examples will serve to illustrate the point; — 

(1) Medical '' is a transferred subject and the salaries of Civil 
Surgeons, who are not members of the Indian Medical 
Service, Assistant Surgeons and Sub- Assistant Surgeons, if 
rejected, cannot be restored by the certificate of the Gov- 
ernor under proviso (a) to section 72D (2). These officers, 
however, perform certain duties connected with reserved 
subjects, such as Police, Jails and Administration of 
Justice, and their dismissal would impair the efficient ad- 
ministration of such Hubjet'ta. In the 1924 session the 
Ijegislative Council rejected the demand under the head of 
“ Medical Establishment/’ 

(2) Certain officers, such as the members of the Imperial Ser- 

vices, are placed beyond the reach of the legislative 
Council and their salaries are non-votable. Nevertheless, 
the cost of their office staff, their travelling allowance and 
their office equipment is votable. It is, therefore, possible 
for a legislative Council to cripple the work of, say, a 
Surgeon-General by refusing the pay of his personal assis- 
tant or his office establishment. 

(3) The Public Works Department is a transferred subject, but 

it has to provide buildings for other departments that 
admintster reserved subjiH'ts, and therefore the rejection of 
a demand under the heading of “ Civil Works ” may 
cripple the administration of a reserved subject. 
Instance were the rejection of a demand for the cost of 
building a house for the Chief Justice and of a demand 
for the construction of quarters for the Calcutta Police, 
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In the latter caac the Governor decided under rule 7 of 
the Devolution Rules that the demand related to a reserved 
subject and certified that the expenditure was essential to 
the discharge of his responsibility; but it was sulis«Hjuenily 
decided that the power of certification could not In* exer- 
cised in respect of a demand in the Public Works Depart- 
ment, even though it related to a reserved subjec't. 

147. OtfHoultias due to irtural oentrel* — Minor iiiconvenietices 
have arisen from plural control. Thus the Public Works Dejmrtmeni 
works under the Minister in charge of the department for ordinary 
civil works, under the Finance Member in railway matters, under the 
Political Member in matters connected with the Governor’s I^taies, 
and under the Revenue Mem la* r for work in Darjeeling district and 
the Chittagong Hill Trac'ts. which are excluded areas. The excluded 
areas involve plural control in severnl defuirtments. and there are 
other examples in which a department w(»rks lK)th under a Mentiter 
and a Minister. 

A more serious difticulty of the kind has la^en caused by th«' V’illagt* 
Self-Government Act of The chuukidars or village |ai|ice 

formerly worked under the direction of the ha'al |Hdi<e and the con- 
trol of the Magistrate. In union }M»ard areas the Act has plioed them 
under the (‘ontnd lM>th of the police and Magisttatc and of the union 
board, the departmental control finis l>eing diviiled l>#‘twet»n the Ptdice 
and lioca! Self-Gov'ernmeiit Departments. The I iispecfor-Generul of 
l*olice has expressed great < oncern at the result »»f theM' clmnges, the 
chaukidur now l>eing, in his opinion. little \\m> (o the regular force 
as a source of information. The Governor in ('ouiicil. however, has 
de<*Hned at present to share this pessimistic view. 

148. Stanilillg COmmit t s at. — Stwndtng committ49es of the liegis- 
lative Council are attached to eleven departments. According to the 
rules major questions of departmental p^>licy are to lie laid liefore 
them, as well as all whemes involving large exjienditure, annual 
reports, and any other matters on whiib the Meinla-r or Minister in 
charge may desire the opinion of the coiiiinittee ; but in practice, the 
committees have been of little value either to the legislative (’ouncil 
or to the depaHinents, and iiieeiings have lieen few. The I^egis- 
lative Council lost interest in ihem liecause their fumtions are only 
advisory and the pnweedings are confidential, and efforts io wMure 
mors powers for them failed. During the first Council Sir Surendra 
Nath Banerjea convened several meetings of the local Helf-Govern- 
ineni Committee, and a few' meetings were held hy other departments; 
during the gecoud Council and the r>eriod during which there was no 
Ministry, the committees seldom met, and the only committee which 
«tiU ahowi vitnUty is that attached to tbf Police Department* 
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GMAPTER VII. 

The Etoetorato and Eteotiana. 

Tha Elactorata for ttia Bangai Lagislativa Council. 

149. Compoaitton of pra-Rafomi Council.— The Bengal Legislative 
Couiieil, before the introduction of the Tleforms, consisted of 6 es-ojjicio 
ineml>erK (in<‘ludiiig the (jovernor), 20 nominated members, and 28 
elected nieinberH. In mlditioii, two exj)ertK, official or non-offi(*ial, might 
be nominated to advise on im[>ending legislation. 

The ele<ded membei*s were sent up to Council from very lunitinl 
electorates, and the vote was the prerogative of a limited number of 
|>ersons enjoyed by virtue of meml>erKhip of a municipal or district 
board, of a special associutifui such as a ('hamber of Commerce or the 
University Sfuiate or by virtue of belonging to a privileged community 
such as the great land-hobici s of lh<* pnnime. Five mcmlsus were 
elected by the Muhammadan (ommiiiiity. The qualifications for the 
Muhaminudan cle<(<»ratc were based on the possession of a certain 
social, (jffi<‘ial or professional status or on the imymcnt of land revenue, 
cesses or inc(»mc-tax of a certain amount. The uuml)er of the electors 
was a little over f5,()00. 

150. Changes introduced by the Reforms. — The Reforms increased 
the total luunber of meml>ers of (%>uncil to 140, of whom 2(J were 
nominated iiieinl>ers, 22 were distributed among sj>e<*ial electorates of 
the same kind as in the <dd (Council, and 92 were assigned to general 
constituencies. These general constituencies fall into four divisions, 
representing different classes of the community, Muhammadan, non- 
Muhammadan, Eun>(>eau and Anglo-Indian, and the Muhammadan 
and non-Muhammadan general constituencies are further classified as 
“ urban or “ I'ural.’’ The bulk of the Council consists therefore 
of meml>ers sent up from general constituencies, the qualifications of 
a voter Wing based partly on the community to which he belongs, 
and luirily on residence and the payment, directly^ or indirectly, of 
rates or taxes of a certain amount. The qualifications which depend 
on residence and payment of rates and taxes have been base# on 
the qualifications already jwescriW^l for vurious lf>cul bodies. The 
following statenuHit compares the qualifications of fJbuncil voters 
in non-Muhaiamadan and Muhammadan general constituencies with 
those prescribed for voters in union boards, local boards and mimiei- 
palitics, It will be noticed that the qualifications, although similar, 
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are by no means the same. In particular, ike educational qualifica- 
tion found in local boards and nui n ici pal i ties has no counterpart in the 
Council electoral rules : — 


QualiricMUiims of olootora. 


Rural areas of the 
I.*egislative Council. 

Local Boards. j 

Union Board*. 

Paynwnt of cess of not leiw 

Membership of Union 

Puvriient of of not lea* 

than Ho. 1. 

Committees. 

than Re. 1. 

Payment of Pinion rate or 

PsyiiM'nt of of not leas 

Payinriii uf ttnion rate or 

chaukidari tax of not 

than Re. 1. 

t'hniikiilari tax of not lea* 

lofwi than Rs. 2. 

Payment of income-tax. 
Military' qualification. 

Payment of lii'toiac tax. 
hxlucnt tonal qualificat ion . 
Posffessicui of anituai ini onu* 

! of Rs. 240. 

t Imn He . 1 . 


Urlwin rtrvaH uf fhi* 


PaynuMit of t^xcm of oot 1 <»mh than Ka. 18 
or in tlM’ <*«»** of ilowmh of not loan th»n 
R«. 3. 

Paynii'nt of inooiiu'-lax. 

Military' (|uti]ifii'at ion. 


MvinM'i|mlitiM* ullirr than t'ah'ntta. 


Payinnnt of uf nut h’lw* than Ha 1-8 

(»r in th*' t'am* of Him rnh of not Iraa than 
Ha. 3 

Pttyrm»nt of or aiwa nafoe* nt to »ni’i>rnf* tax, 
Kducationa) (|ua)tfi( at ion. 

Payrni'fit of rrnt of not Iraa ttnin Ha. 2t». 


Cnlcntta conatituoncica of the* l^ogiRiat 
Coiinoil. 


tvo 


(’alcutta rofiat it\ionrif*a of thf» Calriitta 
< ‘or}»omtion- 


Ownora and oocupw^rH of land or tniiidiiipi 
valuod at not h^an than Ra. IW) ja-r 
annum. 

OtillKerB or oecupiom of land or build inpi 
valued at not leaa tlutn Ra. 300 |>er 
amiurn. 

Psyere of Ra. 24 aa rates or taxea. 

Income-tax payem 

Soldieni. 


Ownc ra or oorupU'rM of Any prtrmim*m who 
have piiiil ilirtM tly Ha. 12 tii ratea. 

Payors of Ha. 12 «a tax. 

(X*«nipierii |wiyiii|< rent at Ha. 25 f»ienM*fa 
or al»ove fur aix motitha. 

Owner of a hut in a buMU^ for six I'oitaairutive 
monthH in re«|>ei’l of whk*h Ha. 12 ha* 
l>e«n f>aid Ln rates. 
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151. OiialiftesUom ml ate cton , — The main qualifications of an 
elector in the non-Muhainma<lan and Muhammadan general constitu* 
eneies are (a) in rural area.H the jmyment of cess of not Ic^ss than Ke. 1 
or union rate (or chatikidari tax) of not leH« than Its. 2 j>er annum; 
an<l (5) in iirlmu areas ])aynient of uiunicipal taxes of lie. 1-8 per 
annum (Howrah Its. 8). 

(Notk. These qualifications do not apply to Calcutta constitu- 
encies, where special qualifications have been prescribed.) 

152. Number ami growth of oloctorate. — The total number of 
elector’s estimated for thew* constituencies at the time the Franchise 
Committee ma<le its pn»p<>sals was roughly as follows : non-Muhain- 
madan voters 78(i,()00 and Mnharnnuulan voters 440,000. Ac tually, 
the riiimlwr of voters in (hc‘se const it nerrcies turned out to Im» as 
follows, in the three gfuieral electi<»iis of 1920-2G : 



t fXV. 

1 


1926. 



Male. 

Female. 

1 

Total. 

Non-Muhttinruadan votc^rH 

54lJ8tt 

ST) 7,91 4 

593,414 

29,80.3 

623,217 

votc^rH 

4(15J27 

463, 38(] 

522,892 

7,103 

529.995 


It will l>e noticed that the estimate made for the Franchise Com- 
mittw in 1018 was a slight under-estirnate as regards Muhammadan 
and a considei'able over-estimatc‘ as regards non-Muhamrnadan voters. 

The growth of the electorate In^tween 1020 and 1920 is remarkable. 
The 1928 figures show a slight decrease irr the riumlHU' of Muham- 
madan voters and a considerahli* increast^ in the numl>er of non- 
Mnhammadaii votcMs. The ex]>latiation of this is probably thjit the 
incK'ased interest taken in the ('ounril c!c*c tions in 11^28 was chit*fly 
cfinlinc'd to the Hindu community. The* salient features <»( the 1920 
<*lecti<ms were* (I) the increase in the electorate owing to incr(»ase<I 
intc*!‘c'st taken by all classt*s of the* community in the* eb'c-tions and 
(2) tin* additional incr(»ase occasioned by the granting of the franchise 
to womerr. 

The inc rease in the electorate in 1926 may also to somc^ extent be 
due to increase in assessment, which again may be partly ascribed 
to increase in the wealth of the community and partly to other causes, 
such UvS the develo[>inent of the union board system, which encourages 
increase in the union rate. 

It is feared that increased aevunicy in the pre|>a ration of the roll 
has had very little to do with the increase. The present method of 
preparing the rolls is practically the same as in 19^ and 1923. The 
natural result of successive revisions is, however, to make the elec- 
toral mil more complete, even although the same roftfeods fire employed. 
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153. PnptrtiM 9t ttmm mfriinhiitJ te toM |M|MrtitiM.~T5« 

foilowing' figures show the nuinl>er» and jit^m^ntagva of th«! 
anfniiic’hi»i 0 <l i» ltl26 (the tallies do not give the figures of the 

{K>puItitioii of over 21 years <il age, hut only of thoM^ over 20 yeara; 
the latter fignrt's are therehne taken); 

Total male {M){>uhiti<iii of the agi» of 20 and over 12, 445. Old. 

Total male |»ersouH eufranchiaeti in Muhammadan and tion»Muham- 
madxin roust it ueneiea — 1 . 1 lC,»iO<J. 

Perrentage of male adults enfranrhistKl . K-O, 

Total female jKipuhitioii of the agi* «*f 2t) and over 11,270,081. 
Total female jvrHons enfraiK'htMfHl ^ dti.IHHJ. 

Pert'entage of female adults enfranrhiaed — d. 

T(»fal male and female {sipulatioii of the agi* of 2t) and over 
2d. 721, (m. 

Total male and female |»ersonH enfi :iio histnl — l,I5d.2l2. 

IVn'entage of male and female iulultn enfram IiiimmI — 4-8. 

Idle stateiniMi! helou '^hows tln» jM*i reiitagi* (Mifraiodiised in the 
genera! roust itueio iev of the (’ouiH'il, a^ tin* result of revisiiuis <»f the 
electoral rtdl in 1020, lfl2d and 102t>. In ealruluting the jwM rent age, 
the 1?)21 census has In'en made use of thrfujghout 


(V>n*litiK‘ncy , 

IVrr^iitaisrf^ rnfrunrhiai'd of 

Total |>o- 
(HilaCion. 

im. 

Total j!H» 

' pulation.*' 

m3 

Malaa, 

Heio 

Kotnalaa, 

Iir2« 

'Kotal jiu* 
fnilaiisitt. 
1920 

1 

2 

3 

4 

i 5 

1 

0 

Noii -MuhAnunadttn uritmn - . | 

4 4 

4 0 

7 

2 0 

0 0 

Non -MuhiunmeM tail rural . 

2 3 

2 4 

5 

'2 

2 0 

Total non Muharnma^Un 

2 5 

2 0 

f» 

3 

2 9 

Mutiamnuulan urtian 

3 0 

3 1 

i 

1 2 

3 1 

Muhammjuian rural 

18 

18 

4 

03 

2 0 

TotoU Muhammatian 

1 H 

18 

4 

00 

2 0 

Europaana • 

18 0 

38 0 

UK) 

5 0 

08 0 

Anglo -Indiann 

13 0 

19 0 

30 

3 0 

20 0 


The large in< reaae in the ehn torute of (he Kuro]>€!au conKiitu«nci«li 
octurT«*<l Hiiiiultanfouiily with a (Jern*aw in the nuinfiffr <if malo vot«r» 
in thf* Anfrlo-lndiaii ronutitiiency from 4,2.‘f5 in l!f2;j to 4,(hif) in 
1926. and is probably din*. paHly to thi* increased interest taken in 
jHilitics by the European community, and [lartly to « tendency on 
the part of Anplo-Io'bans to dewribe themselves as Europeans. This 
explains the anoraalon# peifentafce figure of 10(1 in column 4 of the 
statement. 
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154. Ptrwffitag^ of Mlitoraoy nMfigrt th# eNttfifu — During 

1926 and 1926 three separate enquiries were made into the illiteracy 
of the rural electorate in the general constituenci^. The first, which 
waa made in June 1926 by a local enquiry in two selected polling 
areas in each district, resulted in an estimate of 41 per cent, of 
illiteracy among non*Muliammadans auid 55 per cent, among Muham- 
madan electors. The second enquiry was made on a larger scale at 
the time of revision of the electoral rolls in 1926 and gave the same 
percentage of illitei*m*y among the non-Muhammadans, but a higher 
percentage of 61 *7 among the Muhammadans. The third estimate was 
made by the polling officers at the time of the elections and indicated 
that of those who ai tually voted per cent, were illiterate amongst 

the ii(m-Muhatnnm<laits ami 52*7 per cent. uinongHi the Muhammadans. 

155. Interest taken in the franchise.— There has l>eeu a slow but 

«(«*!tdy growth in the irjtcn'st iak(Mi by the electorate in tin* <*l(*<*tions 
and ill the* working of the* (’ouin il, since the introeliictie>n of the lle*fonns. 
The penenUige of the iion-Muhanimadan electors exercising the vote 
ill was IM d in iirliaii uinl d9 4 in rural areas. The eorres|Mnnling 

figure*s for Muhaininadan e*le*etors we»re 41*92 and 67:02. (anisidering 
tln^ eoinparatividy long <listane<*s that voters have to travel in the country 
to arrive at the* iKilling booths, these figures appear to indicate that 
the inteie>st taken in elections in rural areas is not less than in the 
town. 

156. interest taken by women in the elections. — In 1925 the sex 
disejualification was removed, and in 1926 women took part in a 
general elee'tion for the first time. The effect on the jmlling strength 
of the prt>viiH*e was that 67,860 female voters were registered, an 
increase of only 12 per cent. Of tli<*se, only 5,162 or 16*6 j>er cent, 
voUmI, and although in Calcutta and other places 8ej>anite jHdling 
arrangements were made, the majority of female voterc l>elonged to 
the less i*es]>ectable classes and included a large number of j)rostitute8. 

157. Method employod in preparing the elootoral roil. — The 

electoral roll is revised once in three yeai-s, i.c., immediately before 
each general elect ion. In rural areas the President Panchayat of each 
chaukidari union and the President of each union board is requested 
to act as agent of the registering authority and revise that part of the 
register which pertains to his uuiou. This work is supervised by circle 
officers working under Subdivisional Officers, who, in their turn, are 
responsible to the registering authority, who is usually the District 
Magistrate. 

The roll is drawm up in the first instance, as a Council electoral 
roll, and thereafter an asterisk is placed against the name of eaoli 
elector who appears to l>e qualified to vpte ip the Legislative Assembly 
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i!toiiftiitu0ney Oaa roll mrxm iharefore for tha purpoaa of t>oill 

elfK^tion^e. 

Ill urhnii areas the registers are pre^mred ward by ward under the 
gU|>ervisioii <d Muniripul ('hairmen and sent to the 8u Mi visional 
Oificer. In (Calcutta, the whole work in done by the Corporation, the 
Chief Executive t tfhcei Winjr the rejnsteriii^ authority. 

After rtnisiou hv eliitnaalioti i>f <luplirate eiitrien and other mia* 
takes and inst^rtion of the nunies uf tho^e tjualified by virtue of payment 
of inc'onie-tax, the draft rolls are printed and puldishefl. Thiity days 
are thereafter allowed for ( laiiiis and objeriious, which are heard and 
decided by various officials, tm»stly Deputy (\dle<tors, Murisifs. and 
Sub^Deputy Coll<M‘tors, ronstituteil as n*visinjr authorities. The rolls 
a« thus revised are then after finally }»ublished. 

158. Defects in the system of registration.— 1'here me obvi<»us 
defects in this system, in tin* first phoe. thfwe ih» house to house 
eiHjuirv, unless this is done now and then bv an exce|»tionally cainst ien* 
tious |>an<hii vat. A^rain. the a^em v eni|>loyed in tlie preliniinarv 
revision uf tin* ii>lU is aliniwt whullx Imnorarv. the wnik Ihoii^ in no 
sense a statutory duty nf anv lo< al ImmK ; atn) a g'lMMl deal of the ))relimi« 
nary wtuk is inevitably Hlijrshod, thou^’h probably earried out 
iin[)urtially . 

1’Im' checking by (‘in le and Sulwlivisional ( fftireiH and the opjKir- 
tunily {^iven for claims and objections do a jr<wHl deal to remedy thin 
preliminary inaccuracy, but in the encl it is probable that many 
inihtakeH and omissions exist in the finally published roll. 

159. Interest of thirties and candidatee in the preparation of 

rolls. — (twinp to lack of party or iranisat ion , the re|^^ist#*rin^ authority 
gets little help in the preparation of the roll from |iarties or candi* 
dates, who usually have very little knowledge of their sujiporters, and 
conse(]u«*ut ly have nothing to gam by extensive eftcerts to bring fresh 
names on to thc‘ rtjll. d'heii c‘ficuts are mainly c(im<*nt rates! c»n s^H iir- 
ing votes immediatedy before the polling. 'The errors in the red!, there- 
fore, are not likely to give mucdi HsHistance to anv particular party. 

160. Claims and objectiofis. — The numlxu of c laims and objections 
filed is extremely small in comparison with the total number of voters on 
the roll. In 192d, for instance, out of over one million voters, claims 
and objections numMred a little over 6,fKK), of which about a third 
were rejected. It cannot be inferred from the small nuinlier of claims 
and objections that the rolls are accurate. 

161. Marits af tha praaaitt systMu — To sum up, the present system 
of registration has obvious ch^fects, but works stiioothly and fairly on 
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the whole. It is ecouomical, aud probably the best possible method 
under existing conditions. 


Th% tlMtorato for tlio Indtaii Logiolativo Ai i i wih ly* 

162. Qltaliltoatfom of otooton. — The qualifications of electors in 
the general constituern'ies of the Legislative Assembly are much 
higher than in those of the i'ouncil. For instance, in the Muham* 
madan and non-Muhainmadan constituencies the basis is payment of 
cess or union rate of Rs. 5 compared with Re. 1 in the Council con- 
stituencies, and in the Bengal European constituency of the Assembly 
the basis is the payment of income-tax on an income of not less than 
Rs. 12,000 as compared with the payment of in(H)me-tax of any amount 
in similar Council constituencies. 

In the special constituencies, on the other hand, the Legislative 
Assembly qualifications are either identical with the Council, as in 
the Indian (vommerce constituency, or very slightly higher, as in 
the land-holders’ constituency. 

163. NutntW of tlOCtors* — The effect of the higher qualifications 
in the Muhammadan aud non-Muhammadan constituencies is seen in 
the fact that the Legislative Assembly electorate is only about one- 
fifth that of the Council. The figures for these Assembly constitu- 
encies for the thi^ee elections are as follows: — 



Number of voters in — 


1920. 

1923. 

1926. 

1 



Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Muhfuninmian 

Non > M iihaninmclan 

53.935 

128.004 

45.401 

134,877 

60,844 

145,147 

2,476 

12,319 

63,320 

157.466 

Total 

182,539 

180.278 

205.091 

14,795 

220,786 


The general increase in the number of both classes of the electorate 
since 1920 con-esjwnds with the figures given for the Council elec- 
torate and is due to the same causes. The temporary decrease of 
Muhammadan voters in 1923 was fairly generally distributed over 
Central and East Bengal and cannot now be explained. 


164. Ptroantaga anffanchisad. — ^The following statement shows the 
percentage of the population enfranchised in the general constituencies 
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ol th# A»»emhlj. Th^ figum kaw been prepared in the eame way ai 
ike cjorrespondiimr figures for tke Council : — 


Cofiitt itwney . 

IVnxktitaga aiifranehtaecl of — 

Total fio* 
{Hilatioft. 

Total fMi' 
fHilatton, 

19271. 

Males, 

I92«. 

Feinaksi. 

1929. 

Total 

pulatkm. 

1 

a 

3 

4 

ft 

0 

Non * Mufiaiu Iliad an 

•« 

•9 

1 3 

1 

7 

Urban Muliammadan 

1 7 

I 9 

3 3 

1 3 

2 « 

Rural Muhammadan 

5 

•o 

1 1 

*05 

*0 

Huhanunadan 

2 

. 2 

3 

01 


Urban Muliammadan 

•1 

1 1 

1 4 

li 

1 -4 

Rural Muhammadan 

• 2 

1 

•4 

•009 

t 

Europeans 

7 9 

7 0 

14 3 

1 

•2 

1 

13 03 


165. Littraiqf amongst tha aloclorata*— Tlu> hiKhn quuUHt ution 

requinni (jf V()t<»rs oiiHurrs a higlirr Hlaiidanl t»l literary amongst llie 
voters ill the Muhaniiiuulaii and uuii>Muhaiiuiiaduti i unstitueiH ies of the 
Aftseiuhly as (‘ouipaied with thoHa ot the ('ouneil, hut no Mtati«ttiea 
have l>een ( omjiiled t<» show what this Htuiiilard ie. 

166. The electorates of the AssemMy and the Council oompared*— 

It is difficult (dearly to distingiiish l»etwfH*ri the tw'o (dectotales us 
regards inteiest taken in the Irunrhise. methods of canvassing or in* 
fluonce ol electors on menilMMs. The tact that elections to t'ouiu'il 
and Assemhly take plare simultaneously and that tlu* same voters' 
list and tlie same polling stations ai*‘ used, means that the husiness 
of Ixith eliHtioiis is regarded by the jmidic us one and the same pnM*e««. 
It may 1 h» said however with some degree of certainty tliat interest in 
Council elections w as at first < (unparut ively k<H*ner, and that the value 
of the Legislative As.semhiy fram hise is only gradually being realised. 
The follow ing hguics will iiidi< ate this : — 


Ptm o/ Viitt’s fntJliul to total uumhrr •)} t*lrrtorx itt vtmtf ttvrl 

foustitueneics. 



1920 . 

1923 

1926 . 





Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Non -Muhammadan conati* 
Umnctm of the Council - . | 
Non -Muhammadan eonati- 

34-6 

43 8 

39 4 ' 

41 5 

18 ft 

40 3 

42 3 

10 3 

38 9 

t«aonetiNi of the AMamhty 
Muhammadan eonatituen' 

26-8 

33 1 

37-5 

8*7 

37-1 

oie« of the Council 
Muhammadan oonatitnen > 

22 2 

39 4 

48 1 


46*4 

cie« of the Asaembly 

20 0 

6 *8 
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The lower percentage of votes recorded^ in spite of the higher qualifica- 
tions of the eie<.'torate, seems to indicate that in the non-Muham- 
maclan constituencies less interest is taken in the AssemUy than in 
the Council elections. During the last two elections the reverse has 
been true of the Muhammadan constituencies. 


Conirtituencies for the Bengel Legitlative Couneil. 


167. The composition of the Legislative Council is as follows: — 

EiJRCTED M£liBKHS. 


Conutituenciec. 

Number of 
oonetituenciee. 

Number of 
members. 

Non -Muhainimadan 

i Urban . . 

• 1 Rural . . 

11 

35 

11 

35 

Muhammadan 

f Urban . . 

• • ( Rural . . 

6 

33 

0 

33 

L*and -holders 


5 

5 

University 


2 

2 

European goneml 

. . 

3 

5 

European oominerce 


5 

11 

Anglo-Indian 


1 

2 

Indian commerDo 


3 

4 


Total 

104 

114 


Nominated members. 


Indian Chriiitiiini} 
l>©preii8od clasMOM 
l^l>onr 

OaicuU», including ea^ officio inembeni 


1 
1 

2 

not lens than 2 

not morn than 20 


Total 


20 


GaAim ToTix 


liO 


168. The area ef oonstitlieficies. — Of the general constituencies, 
the area of the largest non-Muhammadan constituency is 4,730 square 
miles, of the smallest 667 — the average being 2,009 square miles. The 
corresponding figures for the Muhammadan constituencies are 7,081, 
644 and 2,132 square miles. In most of these constituencies, the 
difficulties with which the candidate is faced, if he tries to get into 
touch wdth the electors, are very great. A large part of the i)opula- 
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iioa livfw in the cetnsiuji iMm »how thai out of 86,000 

towns and villaiir^ more than 59,000 ha%'e a population of lm» than 
600. ComparativaI\ few of these ran l>e reaidied hv rail, metalled 
loads in most dtstriels are few , and the iiniiietnlled n>ads, even when 
they are kept in rejniir, do not j>ermit of rapid travel, es]WH‘iaUy in the 
rainy s^e^u. In many districts, in the rains, the ordinary means of 
travelling is by Ixwst. 

109. liNNiualitif r i p ri i t n Utian in urlMm mil rural araat*~In 

the general constituencies the cnitstanding iiiecpiiility is the pro|H>riioii* 
ately larger representation given to urlmn areas than to yuml, as the 
following statement shows : ^ 


Avem^ population 

p«r n&iil. 


numlier of 
j!K»r i«»at . 


Urban 

Rural 


120,000 

ftM.OOO 


ir»,4A3 


Judged by population, therefore, urban areas have five times the 
representation of the rural areas, and on the basis of nutnlH^r of 
(pialified voters, two and a half times. The recommendations of (he 
SouthlwDrough 0>inn»ittee were criticised by the Joint Coinmitieo on 
the ground of inequality of represeiitation in urban and rural areas. 
After further examination, t>H rural and IT tirban scents w*ere created; 
but this distribution is still very largely in favour of the towns. 

From the discussions which resulted in this allocation of seats, it 
appears that the genenil standanl for the whole of Bengal was to be 
one million inhabitants or 20,900 voters for each seat, and that 
separate rt*presenlation was not tt) V>e given to towns with a po}»nla» 
tion l)elow’ 100,000, eKtiniate<l to give 10,000 voters. 

It is found that the following urban constituencies fall very much 
below the standard : — • 


Noma of ootwitiuency. 

Number of votcm in 

me. 

KuiiOjer of the 
cominunity in the 
fiopulMt ion aceorfltng 
Ut Iflwit <’ernm4s. 

Daeca Ciiy (iion-liiiliamm«d«ii) 

2,i501 

70J2A 

Dacca City (Muhammadan) 

1,605 

4tl.325 

Oalcutta North (Mi{hamR.«rfian) 

2.066 

100.564 

Galcutta South (Muhafrimadan ) 

2.S90 

l46/)t2 

24>Pargaiiaa (Municipal) (Muhammadan) 

2.765 

69,956 
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In the following rural constitnencieB on the other hand the atan* 
dard waa conaideraUy exceeded : — 


Name of coniitituency. 

1 

Number of votem in 
1926. 

1 

Number of the 
community in the 
population mocording 
to leet census. 

MklfiAporfi (non-Muhafntniikclan) North 

26,352 

1.371,908 

Nftdta (fion-MuhammadAn) . . 

26,779 

592,382 

OiM^ca rtirai (rion*MuhiurifiiadAn) 

25,646 

1,012,586 

Diimjpur (Mutiornrnadan) 

28,002 

836,803 


170. Distribution of soots botwoon Muhaniffnadans and non«Miiham» 

madons. — The diHtribution of geata between Muhammiulans and non- 
Muhammadans in the general constituencies is based on the agi*ee- 
ment, arrived at by Ixith parties in 1910 at the joint session of the 
Indian National Congress and the All-India Moslem League, that 40 j>er 
cent, of tlio total elected Indian members should l>e Muhammadans. 
Actually the elected Muhammadan memlHus number 39 to the elected 
Hindu members 57, so the percentage is slightly over 40 per cent. 

171. Domand for amomhnont. — In February 19lif6, the Muham- 
madans in the Legislative Council carrieil a resolution recommending 
readjustment of seats in the Council, so as to provide that the 
rejiresentativtvs in (■(juiicil should be pio|)oi tionate to the numerical 
strength of different communities in the province with just and proper 
representation of minorities and commercial interests. The Swaraj 
jxirty left the Couiu il during the delxite. The (lovei iinient of Bengal 
declined to take any action on the resolution lK?cau.se they regarded 
the matter of Muhammadan representation in the Councils as closed 
until it came to he reojiened by the Statutory Commivssion. 

172. European and Anglo-Indian representation.— The number of 
tde(jted seats for Kuioiwaii.s and Anglo-Indians is 18, /.c., 15 -8 j>er cent, 
of the total nuinlxM’ of elected seats as compared with 17 *8 j>er cent, in 
the pre-lleforms Council. The 18 seats are divided as follows; — 

European General ... 6 

Anglo-Indian General ... 2 

“ Enrojjean ” 0>mmert^ ... 11 

Total ... 18 


Indians are eligible for some constituencies in this group, for 
instance, the Indian Mining Association, but none has been elected. 
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1^3. Lind hoMtri in Hie CMiiOiL — There are 5 land*hal(ler$* ron- 
Riitueiicie8, all of which iiHualiy return Hindu niembem to Council. 
These constituencies were cn^atetl in the lielief that the gieuter Iniut- 
holders would find it difficult to enter the (ounci! thmu^rh the ifoneral 
constituencies, hut in the prestnit (Viuncil there are acluallv 18 Hindu 
and 12 Muhuiumadan eh*cted nieiiiliers whom* riatiies are on the tdecturul 
rolls of the land-holtlers* c‘<inHtitueiieies. 

174, Univnrsity CMMIStitUOfICiM* ^ralcutta and Dacca uiiiverHities 
each return one menil>er. The fornno w a iniieh inr^*r ron?«itituen<*v, 
the nmnlH»r of vot**rs on the roll iaun^ T.HSti in l?J2(i, us rom|Ktied with 
Diicca l’niverHity'’s 1.577. 

175. CommerM tnd industry oonstituMOi«u--The followinfir 

special const it uenries were formed fiir commeiTial and irid\istriiil 
interests : - - 

Beng'iil ('hanilHM <if (%unnH»i c«‘ — 4» Hentn. 

Indian .lute Mills Associatiiin - 2 Meatn, 

Indian Tea Association — 1 neat. 

Indian Mininjj;* Association I seat. 

('ulcutta Trades Association — 1 seat. 

Beng'al National ('hainlao of t’oinincrre 2 seats. 

Heng^al Maiwari Associaliou I seat. 

Hen^.^'al Mahajaii Sal>ha 1 seat. 1‘otal 15. 

Of them* 15 m»ats, 11 an* held hy Kurojanins and the rest by Hindus, 

This distt ilnition seats was arrived u( after proltui^ed ilist us- 
sion. The Maiwari Assiiriution thonamled tivt* m*ats for th4*ij com* 
munity, the Hen^al National ( liiiinlH*r of (*ofnnn*r<e four, while the 
Berifcul Mahajan Sahha (1 aimed only one s«*al. suf<y^*stin^ at the satne 
time one seat for the (»ther two ]>rin< ipal Indian t ominenaal associa- 
tions. It was oiij^nallv pn*|>o>«Ml to allot onl\ ‘1 scats to Imllan 
comment*, but eventually this miinWr wiu riitJied to 1 by Riviuj^ a 
Hecond soiit to the Benpil National ('hamimt of (^u]lllMO<4\ wliich is 
undoubtedly the most imjxirtant of the three Intiian commercial 
associations which send up mei|ilM*rH to (aiuncil. 

The orij?iiial intention was to create a jf»ini eliM^torate to represent 
Indian commerce, but tlie various associations could not lie jtersuaded 
to co-openii <5 for this pur{>ose. The twf> fvriiici{inl associations which 
are not represcMitCKl direcAly in the ('ouncil nre the Indian Mining 
Federation and the Chittagonj^ Mf?rchanis’ Association. The bitter 
was not considererl important enough U> l>e formed into a consti- 
tuency, while the former is affiliatefl to the Bengal National Chamber 
of Commerce and may lie considcreil as rejnesenied through that lioily. 
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176. RipriMiitatiM of igrimrttarai intartrti. — ^Tke agricultural 

intcreatK in Bengal may broadly be divided into four clagsea, firstly, 
the ;san]indar«i or land^faolders who fioy the land revenue, to GoTornment, 
secondly, tenure- holders, thirdly, raiyats or tenants of holdings with 
occupancy rights, both cultivating and non-cultivating, and fourthly, 
under-ruiyats. The first class is represented in the (A)uncil both through 
the general and sjjecial constituencies, and the second and third classes 
are also strongly represented, though cultivating rniyats have not yet 
apfK^ared in iwrsoii in the Council. There are few voters in the fourth 
class and it is not represented. Of the cultivators a very large jiercent- 
age belong to the third class and are ruiyats with occufmney rights; 
probably not more than 10 |)er cent, are und^r-raiyats. 

177. Ropresentatioil of IldHHtf. — At present labour is represented 
on the Council by two nominated members. In making the nomina- 
tions endeavour is made to secure men who take an active interest in 
labour j)roblem8. But it is very difficult, if not impossible, to secure 
suitable men who themselves belong or have belonged to the lal>ouring 
classes. The illiteracy of these clasps is the chief obstacle in the way 
of their proper representation in Council, and to this may be added the 
want of proj)er Trade l^nion organisation in the case of factor^’ workers. 
Labour in Bengal is divided into two main classes — rural, which is 
mainly agricultural, and urlmn, which mainly consists of factory 
hands. The former class i.s by far the most numerous and is etitirely 
unorganised. Agricultural lalmtir cannot l)e represtoitcMl j)roperly 
exce}>t through the general constituencies }>y a great and gcneial lower- 
ing of the fraiudiise, and this is hardly iK)vSsible until a higher standard 
of education among such classes is attiiined. It is almost ho|>eless 
therefore under present conditions to secure representation of agricul- 
tural labour in any form. 

The difficulty in the case of urban factory lalmur is equally great, 
and it was (*ventually decided to leave the representation of lalK)ur to 
nomination. 

It may be of interest to note that of the two nominated lalK)ur 
members in the existing Council, the Hindu member i.s a Calcutta 
busineSvS man who takCvS a keen interest in labour problems, and the 
Muhammadan member was, at the time he entered the Council, 
employed ns a time clerk in a jute mill. 

178. Raprasantatiofi by namiiiation of deprossod otassos.— It haa 

been generally admitted in the past that the depressed classes should 
be represented on the Council, but that it is impracticable to form 
special constituencies out of these classes. The existing arrangement 
whereby one of the nominated seats is reserved for the depressed classes 
IS baaed on the recM>mmendation of the Franchise (Committee. 
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It nhould be noted that the depreitaed in Beng^ul nre not 

80 heavily harHUea|>|>e<l by eavste jwrejudii^ «« in mime oilier jirovineea, 
though very few iiieiiilier?^ of (\mnril belonging to eaaiea of the miri 
usually considered as coming within the category of ** dejiressml *’ 
are elected from gene nil constituencies. 

179. Ifltfjafi Chfistiim. — The Franchise (\niimittee at the instance 
of the local (iovcminrnt recommended that one nominatetl seat should 
be reserved ft)i this <ommuiiity whith, it was l>elieved, would find it 
illl^K>.s^sil>Ie to scHurc n^preseniation on the (\mncil through the general 
constituencies. This lecoinmeiidation was a<‘<*e|>te<r 

180. Plural immber oonstitiiafioiaa.— In the Heformed (\>uitcii m 
originally const itutetl. there were thirteen |>liirai inemlkM roiiHtiiueiicieH. 
Ill 1928 the lot ill ( fo\ to iinient wah given |Hiwt»i it* split tht'm» uji into 
single ctinst it utMu it*s, and thi'^ rhange was elTeelt»d indole the gtoieral 
election <d l!i2r» in all (ht^ Muhaminadan and non-Muhaiiuniolan c«>n- 
8titvlentde•^ of tht^ ('ounril. The plural mt*mlK'! constituencies arc ut 
present only fiv<\ niinn‘l> 

Frt*sitlencv aiol Hunhvan ( Kuro|Huin) 8 inemliers. 

Aiiglt>-1 ndiiin 2 noon Iso s. 

Ilengal (’hainl>erof ('omintott* t> inemlM'rs. 

Indian dute Mills Association 2 meinlK»rs. 

Hengal Niiticnial ChuinlMU* of ('oinmerce 2 menilHUs. 

I'he principle t>f resei vatitm tif M*ats has iit»i Immmi atitipteti for any 
of the constituent ies of tlii' Hengal legislative (Vmncil. 

Constituencies for the Indian Lagislativa AssemMy, 

181 SevtuitetMi ele< ted seats in the Iv4*giHlnti ve AsHeiiihlv liiive 
lieen allottcii to Henj.ral. whieh are 4lividtMl among fouitt^en ctiiiHlilu- 
encias. 

Tht' 17 seals ;o4* distrihutiMl as fidlow s atnongHl vat ions mttot^sts : - 

( General constituencies 
Muhaininatlan ti. 

Ntiii’Muha inrnatlan — (». 

Euro}>ean 8. 

SpiM ial (constituencies 
Indian ( 'ornintu t 4‘ 1 . 

lAind-hoMcrs — 1 

A« the HptM‘ial ( tmstitueiM ies send up Hindu rejyrfwentatives itiviiri* 
ably, the actual mirnlier of Hindu memlHOH elei ted is H to the Muham- 
madans 0 . This projsirtion corresjioiids roughly with the pnijMirtion 
in the Bengal I egi lative (^mricil. 

The elections to the legislative Assembly are direct; and the 
{ranehiftes were framed, so as to yicdd an elecioriite iH^ariitg the same 
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proiYortion to the prcnrincial electorates as the provincial quota of 
seats in the Ijegislaiive Assembly does to the general and communal 
elective seats in the Provincial Council. 

The distribution Iwtween rural and urban seats ( Muhauimudans 6 
rtiral and 1 urban, uon-Muhaminadans 4 rural and 2 urban) was 
arrived at l>y adopting the same projiortion as in the Ijegislative 
Council. 

182. EiiropMfl oomtituefioies. — One seat was pro{>osed by the local 
Government for general European interests and two for European 
(Himmerce, but when the Government of India decided that European 
cimimerce (»nly was to be rei>rese<nted in the Council of State, and 
Indian commerc^e on the Ijegislative Assembly, it l)e<‘ame necessary 
to allot the three seats to the general European constituency. 

18^. Indian oommeroa oonstituency. — Owing to the absence of co> 
o|HO*ati(>n between the leading Indian commercial associations, it was 
found netessary, in order to secure fair representation of Indian com- 
merce, to resort to election in rotiititm by the Bengal National rhaml)er 
of (A>miner(‘e, the Marwari Association and the Bengal Mahajan Sabha. 

184. Inequalities in the general oonstituenoies. — The numerical 
strength of th(» electorate in the general constituencies varies wdthin 
wide limits. Among Muhammadan and non-Muhammadan constitueu- 
<‘ies the smallest is the (Tab iitta and suburbs Muhammadan constituency 
with (),r>4l electors, and the largest is the Burdwan Division non- 
Miihanimadan constituency with 80,178. 

The jKipulation, area, number of electors, and the nunilHM of 
memlKUs of the Muhammadan and non-Muhammadan constituencies 
of the Assembly are given in the statement l>elow : — 


Constituency. 

Popu- 

lation. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Number 

of 

electors. 

Number 

of 

members. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Calcutta (non -Muhammadan) 

W)7,415 

32 

13,761 

1 

Calcutta iSuburbe (non -Muhammadan) ! 

665,601 

169 

26,769 


Burdwan DiWsiori (non -Muhammadan) j 

6,647,817 

1 13,869 

36.178 

1 1 

Presidency Division (non-Muliammadan) i 

4.639,756 

17,316 

27,531 


Daci'a Division (non-Muliammadan) 

3,891,268 

14,822 

26,939 


Chittagt)ng and Kajshahi Divisions (non- ^ 
Muhammadan) . . j 

5.200,109 

24,455 

26,288 


Calcutta and Suburbs (Muhaminadan) 

462,572 

201 

6,541 


Burdwan and Presidency Divisiom (Mu- 
hammadan) 

5,366,140 

31,186 

14,406 


Dacca Ibvision (Muhammadan) 

8,946,043 

14,822 

18,116 

2 

Chiitagong Divisioa (Muhammiidan) 

4,348,915 

6,672 

9,762 


Rajshalii Division (Muhammadan) 

6,341,173 

17,883 

14,495 
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CuMHtlitet for Hit Bwg»l (foiMik 

1S5. Effwt of dipotitt oimI tlioir forfoltiiro»— Iti th» nutnW 
of candicluii^H tioiuuiattHl wim 322 for u total of 113 muis. Thi** iiuuilior 
fell to 280 ill Hl23 and 2/>0 in 1926. The ehief reason for lln» det‘tt*iiMe 
in the numlxM of noiuinatiHl rnuiiidateji wm the intnHluilion in 1923 
of the rules retiuirinf^* a detKvsit on luuninatioii and dire<3i«fr the for- 
feiture of the de|>osil if the eandidute fuiUMl to janure oi»e«eighlh of 
the total nuiniter of votes In 1923, 61 out of 223 randidateH 

in contested seats forfeited their de|K>sits. In 1926, the luunln't of 
forfeited dejM)sits fell iu 50 out of 226. 

186. Nomination by p«tiot or inttroata.- The ^oieral elm t ion in 

1920 was more nr lvn\ totted hv tin* t%)ii^ie^s organisations, which 
either |»ut forward no randidate at all or entleavfeiit'd to secure the 
return of s<iine hiiinhie ineuilNM of s<M’iety whos<* election, they ho|»<nl, 
would discredit thet'ouncil. 

By 11123, the Swarajist party had iiris#*n with improved or>riinisa« 
lion, a definite |silitiral proj^rrainine, suUstantial jmrty funds and a 
declared jnilii v of contestinjr on Iw'hulf of the |mrty as miinv seats in 
(he (’ouio'il as possihltc party diMcipline was also |>ro4Hl, and not 

more than <»ih‘ Sw arajist t andidate was put forward in anv const itiieiicy. 
(\>ns(M|uently in n>23 and Mr26 the Swarajists gained a larg't' nunil)#*r 
<if seats ami were aide to form a jwiwerful put\ in the (*ouneil. 

There was no otluo well or^ranised }mrty ui the ^iOieial eonstitueii* 
l ies. In most rasr*. ( 4indulates foug'ht eacli for hinisidf w ith little 
regard foi paitx 'llio M uhammailan non-Swaraj rst landidatrs. 
although loos<*l\ arrain^f'd in j^roups, were entirely dlHuniled during 
the j^^enmai elections, and sulije< tefi to no sort of |Hirty flisci[flifM^ 

187. Nominations-* — During the first jreneral election of 1920 there 
was one rasi‘ in whi< h ni» valid nomination was rta i iviMi. ami fresh 
notni iiato an s had t«j la* l alled for. No such inrident o<a*u»rcii in sulis<>. 
quent elections. Nomination pa|H*rs have lieen fieqiiently rhallenjfiMl 
and rejected on te< hnii al ^rrounds. Such < ases wore pirficulaily 
numerous in 1923 and fiv«* eler tioii [wditioriw resulted, in four of which 
the decision of the IteturninK^ otfiier rejectin^^ tin* nomifiatum |>a|*<»rH 
was set a.sidr*^. 

188. Witbiirawato* — No figures have Ireen ecdlerted as t«*g»fds 

withdrawals by eandidntes, but it is kncmn that many such with- 

drawalfl take place. In some cases the withdrawal may U* due to 
priTate arrangement': with other candidates, but in the majority of 
caaefi it ia probaWe that it is due simply to the fact that the candidate 

foaliaes that his prospe<'t of success in the elecrtion is small. 
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189. Unotfllitlid — ^The following stntement shows the 

number of elected seats filled with and without contest during the 
general elections of 1920, 192^1 and 1926:^ — 



mo. 

ms. 

me. 


Without 

Aftar 

Without 

Aftor 

Without 

After 


oonieoi. 

oonteat. 

conteet. 

oontoot. 

oonte«it. 

oontoot. 

Kon-MvihAmmadan urban 

3 

8 

1 

10 

3 

8 

Non-Muhariirnminn rural 

3 

32 

3 

32 

6 

29 

MubarnmAdafi url)an 

1 

5 


6 

1 

6 

Muhftrnma^^lan rural 

5 

28 

3 

30 

3 

30 

Laiid-hoUk^rH . . . . 

3 

2 

1 

4 


5 

VnivtimitivH . . . . 

, . 

1 


2 


2 

Eurof>f4ui grnrnil 

2 

3 

6 


5 


Kurc>|>o»iti coinriwrre 

11 


10 

i 

11 


Anglo -Induin 


2 

2 



o 

Inaian comrnorfo 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

Total 

30 

t 

83 

26 

88 

31 

83 


It will l>c noticed that the Eurojnjan constituencies are usually filled 
without contest. 

190. Mifitipig candidature. — The rules regarding deposit on nomi- 
nations have acted to a certain extent as a check on multiple candidatuve. 
In the general election of 1920, 12 candidates had themselves nominated* 
for more than one constituency in the Council elections, and in 
one case a candidate was nominated for as many as 9 constituencies. 

In the same general election as many as six gentlemen stood both 
for the (Council and the As.sembly. 

In 192d the number of multiple candidatures in the (/uuncil con- 
stituencies fell to 7, while 2 were nominated both for Council and 
Assembly. 

The 192G elections showed an increase in the number of multijile 
candidatures. The figures were 11 in the Council constituencies and 
2 between the Council and Assembly. It does not often hapj)en, 
however, that a candidate is elected at the same time for more than 
one constituency, so the multiple candidatures do not seriously ham|)er 
the working of the elec toral machinery. 

191. Machinery for dealing with nominations. — Returning officers 
{wrform tluur duties promptly and efficiently. The only serious defect 
noticed was a tendency, which was most marked in 1928, to reject 
nomination papers on rather flimsy grounds. This fault appears to 
have been corrected by the issue of a circular to Returning officers 
giving A summary of the decisions given by various courts in such 
matters. 
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CanrtMirtM for Intfim AiMWUhlys 

192 . In 1920 , the muuber of ennclidniets nominated was 46 for a 
total of 17 seat**. The nuinlier fell ti> 29 in 192 d. The number in 
1926 wa« iW. The reuMon for the det*liii«* in the number of caiulidatoa 
nominateii in 192 U ha>H bi*en es,{>laiitei] already in the note regi*txlin|jr 
Council eleetioirs. The Mlig^ht risie in the nuuilH^r in 1926 , tofrether 
w^ilh the intrejif^ in the |>en‘eiitafre of vi>teji }h) 1 Uh 1 , ih a ^lymptom of 
the iiicreajieil interest taken by pn>«|HM‘tive candidates as well aa vutera 
in the Lefrislativi* Assenibly elections. 

193 . ClasaiflMtkMi of oloofod oamlittatoft.- The fcdlowinir state- 
nient classifies the mend>ers of the I^*fris!at ive Assembly elected from 


Beufral frton 1920 to 1926: 

lose. 

l»25. 


pnw'iit ioiK'is* 

S 

4 

7 


3 

ft 

7 

litinkuiji' lUHi <s>niii*crcf» 

1 

1? 

I 

Mw*cs'Httn«s>uii . 

3 

4 

1 
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I'lic ilifTcreiiii* in totals is due to a t'aiididnle having more than 
fine ('huno ter * ininttsl twice. 

194. Notvoonioslod olooliofis. — The following statement fdiowii the 
uuiiibei of elec(t»d scats filleil uj> with and without conti-st diirini,;^ 

1920-20 : ~ 
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12 
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Cloetiom. 

195. Polling arroflgomoflti. — INdling for the AHiuMubly and Council 
elections takes place simultaneously. The same li;4t of voters is used, 
the same polling station and the same presiding officer and lulling 
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clerks. lu the 1926 electioB tke secret marks used to stamp the ballot 
papers were also the same. 

In larg:e towns j>oUing areas are divided according to streets, and 
in rural eoustituencies according to villages- In fixing the numWr 
of [Hilling stations, 450 votes in urban areas and 350 in rural areas are 
taken as the normal maximum that a presiding officer can record 
Endeavour is made in rural areas to ensure that there is a polling 
stfition within 7 miles of ever\^ voter. The speed at which votes can 
lie recorded depends very largely on the proportion of illiterate voters, 
as well as on the skill and ex[ierience of the presiding officer and his 
staff. 

Polling hours in rural areas are generally from 10-30 a.m. to 
3-30 r.M. and in urlnin areas from H a.m. to 6 p.m.. but these luiurs 
have U} lie altered hero and there to suit local conditions. 

Particular attention has licen jmid to the shortening of the dura- 
tion of |K)lling, and an attemjit was made in 1926 to reduce the [>erio(l 
to not more than twf) days in all the general constituencies. This 
was found jiossihlc only in m haii areas iitul in the rural arcMis of eight 
distri<d.s. In other districts the actual {Killing took three to four days, 
and in <ine distriid (Hakarganj) one additi(inal day had t<i lie allowed 
f(ir the travelling of {iresiding oftif'ers frcim one centre bi another, 
so that {Hilling took five days. It has therefore been found imiKis- 
sible to c<iiTi{)lete {Hilling in Beng-al in less than four (ir five days with 
the existing staff of {iresiding officei's. By the use of non-oflScials 
as presiding officers in some districts, the duration of [Killing could 
have heen reduced t<i two days all round, but Governinent decided 
that it was liest n<it t<i allow any extensive em{>lovment of non-officials 
as presiding officers. As a rule, they have not been sci emfiloyc'd, 
e.xce|>t in and around (Calcutta for the {iur{Hise of recording wuiineirs 
votes. 

To {irovide a sufficient numlH^r of {>residing officers for the elec- 
tions, it is lUMcssary to emi>loy {iiactically all meml>ers of the Bengal 
( ivil Servic e of Imth the judicial and executive branches, and of the 
Suhordinate ('ivil Service, licsides selected Sul>-ll<*gistrar8 and gazetted 
officers of cither deiwirtments, except the Police. The work of a 
gtMieral election thus throw's a great strain on the Civil Services 
throughout the {>i<ivince and involves a suspension of ordinary busi- 
ness from two to five days. As the franchise is extended, the 
administrative difficulties will inci'ease. 

196. Mmm of soouriffig attendmnoo of votoro. — Candidates make 
considerable use of {iaid and unpaid canvassers and issue manifestos 
to the press. Posters and handbills also are numerous during general 
elections. There is an almost universal piuctice on the part of candi- 
dates of providing tree conveyape^ to the poll to all and sundry in 
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the expectation of aecuring' vote#. To iliuatrate the extent to which 
thia is clone, it may be mentionecl that the t\imiiiiii*iioner« atated in 
their judgnieiii on an election |ietitioii filed in 1923 that one ceitdicbile 
uimhI 120 and tiiiotber 110 private^ motor •mr?* us well as horae-draw^n 
vehicles. A certain nmoutit td treatinir alao on and paymenta 

in cash and |>erHotiation are ntd unknown. There is, however, little 
rojcaon to Iwdieve that such jmudic'es have had much influence on the 
result of elections. 

The [mHwdingrs in election |»etitions thniw some light on the 
nature* of the corrupt practices emplf>yed, though only two contested 
jM'titions have Uh'U successful. In 1020, for instance, an election to 
the ('ouncil was set aside on the' ground of cornijd jcraciices, such as 
offer of money f<»r withdrawal of candidature, treating of voters, undue 
influence and isusonatiiui. In the same case the n'tiirn of election 
exj>enHi's tihal hy (»ne of the reH|H)mlents was foTtnd to he false In 
inatc^rial fxu tic ulars. 

197. Use of the toU,- 'Fhe Htatconent ladcnv shows the |iercentage 
of ved^rs that exercis+Ml the fninehinf* iu the* three ^^eneral elections: -* 
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MuhatiHit4Miuii urt>fU) . . 

10 3 

49- a 

45-7 

1 1 3 

41 *0? 

MulmrnrntwlHfi ruml 

22 4 

32 4 

37 3 

7 7 

37*02 

LancJ-lioldf^rpi 
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«2 1 

2ft 4 

78*9 

UMivc»n«ity 

atJ 4 

7a H 

77 M 

51 H 

77-7 

Eu gonornJ 

49 l 
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*• 

EufOf)f*an Cf»mrn»rr«i 


91 2 


- 

•* 

Anglo liulian 

27 2 


7ft • 1 

22 1 

71 -4 

Inciutn eominc»re<^ 

95 2 

77 1 

94 -ft 


94 6 

AH cont^stecl const it uc'n* 
cie« 

29 3 

39 0 

40 1 

16*5 

39 >4 


The figures shoiv that more interest was taken in 1923 than in 1920, 
and that this q iickf *ed interest has l)een well maintained. The drop 
in the percentage of votes recorded in several constituencies in 192tl 
ia almost entirely due to the inclusion of women in the voters’ list. 
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198. imtirato voton. — Aex^ording to th« Bengml Electoral Begtila* 
tions, iiliterute votern have their ballot papers marked for them by the 
presiding officer, but they have themselves to place the paper in the 
pro[>er ballot lx)X. Although the ballot boxes lor Assembly and Coun- 
cil are iniinted in different colours, a c'ertain number of ballot yiapers 
always find their whiv into the wrong Isixes. 

199. Women’s votes. — AVoiueirs votes first fell to be rettorded in 
the 192t> elections, and sj>ecial arrangements w'ere made for such voters, 
as far as [Hissible. Separate coinixirtments for recording of votes and 
seiKirate tmtranccs and exits to the enclosures were provided in rural 
areas. In Calcutta, where the service.s of lady presiding officers could 
l>e obtained, se|mrate jx)lling stations were provided for women voters. 
In spite of these arrangements, very few purdanashin women voted, 
and the large majority of the women who went to the j>oll were not 
resi>e<'tul)le women. The lady presiding officers conseiiuently found 
their duties distasteful, and the Education Dejiartment have issued 
instructions that their women officers are not to act as presiding 
officers in future, and that girls’ schools and colleges are not to lx? 
used for the recording of women’s votes. 

2(K>. Behaviour at elaotions. — There is a certain amount of excite- 
ment during elections, and voters an* occasionally hustled on the way to 
the fwdling booths, but cases of serif)us disorder seldom or never occur. 
In no case has a ('ouncil election failed entirely on this account. This 
is noteworthy, as disorders during local board elections in rural areas 
are by no meiins uncommon. The comparative absence of disorder 
in rouncil elections may ls» attributed |mrtly to the fac t that excite- 
ment in such (dections is not usually so strong, but the socrec y of the 
ballot is also a factor which tends to prevent disorder by making it 
difficult to practise intimidation, or marshal vtders in blocks. 

291. Invalid votas. — There were many invalid votes at the first 
general elec tion iic 1929, due to mistakes by the presiding officers and 
the use of ink in marking ballot ]»a|K»rs. The sulwtitution of stamj)- 
iiig presses f<»r ruhlH*r stam)>s and indelihle pencils for j>en and ink in 
marking the ballot ]m]>ers has had the effe<-t of reducing the invalid 
votes to a rea.sonable number. Statistics regarding the number of 
invalid votes have not lx>en prepni*ed. No figures have Ix^n collected 
to show the number of tendered votes, but there is no reason to believe 
that the number of such votes is great. 

202. Sp 60 ial iMthods of voting. — Voting by post is a method suit- 
able to constituencies in which the number of voters if small, ami the 
voters are 8cattei*ed over u wide area. This method is used in the 
land-holders. University, and Commerce and Industry constituencies. 
The usual method employed i.s for the Returning officer to send a 
ballot imper by post to each voter who has his signature attested on 



ilie paper by a reepauatble officer, then marka the ballot papier and 
returns it to the Returning officer, either dirertly, aa in the Univer- 
aity ronstitiienoies, or indirectly through the Attaaling officer, as in 
the land-holders* constituencies. 

This system had l>eeii in use fur ae^'eral years liefore the Ileforms 
ill the case of laiid-ht»lders const it ueticieH, and has always worked 
satisfactorily. During the 192<i elections TiiHi>ectrea«eH and Assistant 
lns|a?tclresses of Si'hools w’ere upiminted attesting oflii'ers for the ctm- 
MMiience of panlanashin ladies. In spite of this, however, only 2(i'4 
{M‘r cent, of the w'Oiuen voters in the lantbholders' mnstituencies 
recorded their votes, as coinpured with I |M'r cent, of the men 
in (he same constilnencies. 

In the ( \itiiiner('e and IndiiHtrv const it ueioies it has bcioi found 
ptmsible to disj>enst» with attestutioii, as the iilcnlity of the voters is 
seldom or never in nest ion. 

20;i. Proportiofitl rtpmtflUtion.— The inethml of proportional 

repicsentatioii is followed in oiilv two const itinoicics, the Prc^idiou V 
and Huniwan Kuropean const itueiicv of the Hcngal l/i*gis!a(i ve (\hmmm 1 
and the Hciigal Kurn]K’'un constitnciics of tin* linlian liCgislntive 
A*<s 4 'inhl\ . There wjih only one iiistama* of a confest<»(l i*lec(ififi; in 
this riistaine the system was used int4*lligcnll\ and worked well, 

2t>4. SUtui of tilt oondidattt rotymotf.— (M the ele^tetl memlk^rs 

of (In* <‘xisting (Nnincd. 49 Ivclong to tin* legal pridession, d4 are laiiil- 
holders, aie emjdoyed in Isinking or < oinmen e, (I iiie leiiehers, 

lecturers or professors, *1 Is'long ia the meclical profession, and 7 have 
other oe< u(mtions or l allings. Analxsis of thf» and 192(1 ('ounetlfi 

gives similar results. The lawyers predtunifiate, lainl-holders are 
second and husiness men third. Many elected inemhers <M>ine under 
more than one category. The same }N»rs«ii, for instance, may In? u 
larnl-holdcr a.s well as a lawyer. Such caHcs have liesoi shown under 
lioth categories in the tigtires given alaive. 

All elected candidates are now' men of fairl> giMal social status. 
In lJf29 sijme very inferior candidate.s were retiirne*! at (he instance 
of the (’ongress p»rtv, in an attempt to cast disciedit on tin* Reformed 
(Jouncil, but this effort is not likely tii la* re|w*ated again with srjcecss. 
A giKid many professional |sditi« iaris are returned, fmrticularly 
amongst the Sw^araj party, but it is usually difficult foi a candidate 
even wnth the supfsirt of this powerful party to j^-cure election unless 
he hOvS also local influence Iwhiiid him. (Generally sjauiking Imal 
influence counts for mon^ than party influence in the return of candi- 
dates. But it is hardly jKissiblc to demonstnite this by statistics. 

There were no women (jandidates, as women are not eligible for 
aleeiion to the Bengal Ckmncil. 
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205* CltOliMI pttHJwSv — The following statement shows the 
nature of election petitions since 1920 and their results : — 



Petitions baned 
ehi©flj’ on tachnieiil 
defoeUi in the 
elections. 

Potiikmff beaod 
chiefly on corrupt 
practices during the 
elections. 

Total. 

3ueeo«Mfui after content 

9 

2 

11 

Unnuoconnful after content 

2 

8 

10 

V\ ithdmwn 

2 

5 

7 

Total 

13 

ir> 

28 


Commissions for the trial of election j>etitions are usually eom- 
ptjseil of a District Judge or Additional District Judge, who acts as 
J^resideut, and two retired judicial oflScers. The rules for the trial 
of election petitions have worked satisfactorily. 

206. Coit of eiootions. — There has been a considerable decrease in 
the cost of general elections since 1920. The elec tion in tluit year cost 
about 3 lakhs, to which must l>e U4ided the salaries of the stall of the 
Reforms officer amounting to about half a lakh more. In 192'C the 
cost was Rs. 2e‘18,(KK) and in 1926 alsmt Its. l,!)0,()tK). Th(*se figures 
include the cost of pre]xiration of the rolls as well as the 4’ost of actual 
elections, both for the Assembly and the t\>uncil. The cost of pre- 
paration of the rolls includes actual expenses of local authorities 
incurred on behalf of the registering authorities, and contributions 
to the universities towards the exf)enseH incurred by them. In the 
(Commerce and Industry constituencies the elections have not invcdved 
Government in any exjiense, as the associations concerned have borne 
the entire cost. The full cost of the elections in land-holders consti- 
tuencies falls on Government. 

207. Limit of olootion oxponsos* — No limit has yet Wen fixed 
to the election expenses of candidates, and returns of expenses show 
variation within very wide limits, vi»,, between annas and 2d, 000 
rupees. The normal amount spent by a candidate of average status, 
who seriously contests a general constituency, seems to l>e from 
Hs. 2,000 to Rs, 5,000 according to the size and nature of the con- 
stituency. The total expenses incurred by candidates in 1923 have 
been estimated from returns filed, and amount to 5 lakhs of rupees. 
It is more likely that these expenses have been understated than 
overstated in the returns. 

imliaii LegislatiM Amambly Elwtiom. 

208. The remarks regarding Council elections apply also to the 
Ijegislative Asfiembly elections. In spite of the higher franchise in the 
general constituencies of the Assembly, there is very little difference 
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in tlie use made of the vote. The following fttiitenient eompares the 
Assembly eleetonite with the (’oiiiictl ele<*tortite as regunls the use 
of the vote : — 

St/ttement shotcing perctnfatjt of rotrs pollnl m cootrstcd roftstiturn'- 
rif’S of the Assvotldy aitd ('otmctl tiurtop the thrtv general eieetionf^ 



HW. 

1 iinjx. 

1 


MiOt*. 

tVmwit*. 

"rocni. 

Assembly 

2S-3 

41 

44 -8 

9 6 

42 1 

Council 

29-3 

39 

40 • 1 

1 

16-5 

39 4 


CHAPTER Vill. 

The Legiilfltiirt. 

The First Council, 

209. First Counotli 1921*1923« — The first under the re- 

formed Bystem of Government met on the 28th January, 1921, and 
was dissolved by the Governor on the 24th September, 192d. The 
extreme elements both Hindu and Muhaminadun as a matter of 
delil)erate policy stood aloof from the elections, and were n(»t rcjurcsent* 
ed in the Council except by a few humble members from the Chittagong 
Division, who were put up by the non-co-operators in order to bring 
the Council into disrepute. The other meml>er8 stood for election *»n 
the plank that the Reforms, as u vehicle of progress, were wwolh a 
trial, so that the Counc il only rt*preaented the less extreme opinions 
held by Bengalis. 

210. Parties in first Csunoil, — During the first two months no 
definite party was formed in the Coxincil, hut there were a large numl>er 
of members who wore very critical and suspicious of the Political, 
Police and Appointment Departments. The strength of this feeling 
w*aa shown in the refusal of a grant of Rs. 23 lakhs for the Police. 
After the budget session, howover, a Ministerial party was formed 
under the leadership of the late Sir Sureiidra Nath Hanerjea, to 
which all the Hindu members adhered except a gnmp of alxuii twenty- 
five or thirty members. This group formed the op|H>sition btiih to the 
Ministers and to the reserved side of Government, adopiiicg towards 
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the latter an attitude of bitter hoetilit^^ on Political and Police qnee* 
tionK« The Ministerial party included those Muhammadan members 
who followed the lead of the Minister, Nawab Saiyid Nawab Ali 
Cfaaudhuri. The etnerpeiice of a communal question in connection 
with the Calcutta Municipal Bill increased this following', but for 
some time weakened the Ministerial party. The question was settled 
with the help of the leader of the European group, but the Muham- 
madans tended to form u separate grouj*. The Ministerial party as 
a whole formed u Unmely knit body which, while maintaining an inde- 
pendent attitude in inaiters of law and order, w^as united in a deter- 
mination to support the Ministers on inijK)rtant tjuestions and to avoid 
a cfuistiiutional deadhx k. S<inie of its inetnliers often combined with 
the opimsition in attacking the reserved .side of Government, especially 
on Political and Police (juestions, and even heli>ed in defeating the 
Ministers on questions of minor importance; but there was no dangerous 
attempt to drive out a Minister, and on most occasions Government with 
the help of the officials and the Euro|>ean non-official ineinWrs were able 
to defeat all hut ex<e])tional (‘oinhinations of (>p|M»sing (dements. 

211. The Council and the rosanrad dapartmants.— The establish- 
ment of the reformed system produced no sudden revcdution in the 
existing attitude of the majority of the politically minded that the 
bureaucratic Government is a body to be criticised rather than assisted. 
Time has not noticeably les-sened this tendency. Tln^ (’ouncil felt 
little responsibility for the matters that were still reserved: they were 
the concern of the irresponsible Government. This attitude was per- 
petuated if not encouraged by the invention of the phrase “ nation- 
building departments for exclusive use in reference to the transferred 
departments. To any expansion of expenditure on the reserved side 
it is accordingly opposed and much of the existing exjienditure it 
criticises as excessive. The funds which are not available for the 
transferred departments can, it thinks, in part be found by rxithless 
lopping of the expenditure of the various reserved departments. It 
was made the subject of repeated charges in 1924 that the promise 
given at the time of the passing of the new Taxation Bills by the hrst 
Council that the improved finances would be utilised for educational, 
sanitary and medical progress had not been fulfilled. 

Yet the first Council in its control of expenditure was not unreason- 
able. It expressed a good deal of dissatisfaction at the existence of non- 
voted items and there is little reason to doubt that had the salaries of 
imperial officers depended on the vote of the Council, the result would 
have been devastating. Steady pressure was exercised towards 
Indianisation by means of motions to cut down grants relating to those 
European officers whose salaries were votable. Two large projects for 
the partition of two unwieldy districts with a view to improved adminis- 
tration were abandoned through the refusal of supplies to complete the 
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tkec^sMxy buildings, as was aW the const ructiou of a rosidenco for tha 
Chief Justice of Bengal. The (/ouncil declined to entertain a demand 
ior the erection of quarters for the ( alrulta Police. The Governor 
certified the demand and at the dim tiini of the Oovemmeui of India 
he adopted the same course toaards the detmind for the paj>er-book 
department of the High Court. In some cases demands that had lieen 
rejected were again placed l>efore the Council for reconsideration and 
were passed, a notable instance l>eing the demand for the INdiee which 
had lieen rejected in March, lltlM PetrtMu hments wert' enff»n'ed in 
several matters through the hiwlgct V4»ting. in (»thers thev were effected 
as a concession to the expressed <lesire of the ('ouiu il. 

212. Ths Council and the trensferred difiertments. —The (!ouiic)l 
as a whole waa interested in and Hympatlietic towards the udiuinistrative 
activities iepresente<l hv the transferred departments. The Ministem 
had no difficulty in securiiij^ (he passage of their hudgct demands. 
The diHcussion of the demands awakened mueh more attention than 
was given to the reserved side thongli it fendml to take the form of i 4 
(!is<'Ussion of questions of policy in which pract o'lil coiisolerations wt*re 
sometimes ignored. Fourtcioi n‘solntions were jmssed no ommending 
i(» Gtiveninient expensive sehemes of improv eiiierjt 

The conception of ministerial (iovernment set foith in the Joint 
Select Coirimittee’s report laiil down one very im|M)rtanl eoiolition, 
namely, that, apart from the Meml>eis of the Kxeentive (’oinoil aiiit 
tlie Ministers, “ all other otiicial meinhers of the Ii<*gislati ve Council 
should Ik* free to speak him! vote as they rloMJse.” That ronilition could 
not he observed in Bengal and the otiicial bloc had to v<»tc with Govern- 
nient. The European group were also solidly on the side* ref (iovern- 
ment. In these modified idreunrstaicces the Ministc-rs enjoyed the 
< ontideme of the (’ouncil in that they were aide t<t sec urc^ a majority 
in all matters of im|K)rtance. What xvould have hajepened if the 
offic ial bloc had lieen albcwed tci sjauik and vote* as they plc’ased, is a 
matter of speculation whic h need not Ih* diseusHecl. The position 
descril)ed alx>ve was due to an adjustment hy which Memln^rs f»f the 
ExtMutive Council and Ministers met for jcunt conHiderat ion of all 
matters of policy; they carried this mutual dependence into the 
lative Council, where the two halves of Government presented a united 
front. The reserved side thus avoided the risk of isedation in its 
contentious and unpopular activities; and the Ministern, in addition to 
the support, of their party, olrtained an assuraric'e of sup|M»rt from the 
officials and from the non-official European group. But the Ministers 
had now become part of an indivisible whole which was not as a whole 
responsible to the legislature. They incnirred the odium <»f action taken 
on the reserved side to maintain law and order, and they shouldered 
the liability of supporting in the (.ouncil and recommending to the 
favour of their followers decisions taken in the reserved departments, a 
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liability utilised subaequenily in the second Council by the opponenta 
of the Reforms to formulate charges against them of being out of 
sympathy with the views of the majority of the Council. 

21d« Lag^iatntiOfli — The first Council has to its credit a large 
volume of legislation. Taenty-four Acts in all were passed, some of 
them of considerable dimensions. One, the Calcutta Municipal Act, 
which took eighteen months in its passage through the Council, was a 
volurnimiUH picic of legislation containing over 600 sections. Two 
Acts only were nofi-<»fticial inenil>erH* Bills, the first a measure depriving 
the District Magistrate of certain of his powers in regard to the village 
|)olice, the Me(‘on(l uiiiietl at the sufn»ression of commercialised vice in 
the town and suburbs of Calcutta. The former was carried despite the 
opposition of (Government; the latter received the sympathy and co- 
operation of Government throughout. 

Towards Governnieni legislation the attitude of the Council was 
reasonable. Only one Government bill was defeated. That was a 
projH)sal to make a small amendment in the Indian Salt Act, an Act 
against whi< h re.seiitment had recently l>een directed by the action of 
the Viceroy in certifying the salt-tax. On the other hand, (i(»verMinent 
suc^ceeded in passing the Goondas Aet, an Act investing the executive 
with special j)Owers to extern immigrant hooligans from Calcutta. 
The interest taken in legislation was very considerable, and it had a 
tendency to show itself in the inconvenient form of innumerable amend- 
ments tabled by individual meinliei's, dealing not merely with matters 
of sulwtance but even with purely technical points of drafting. Towards 
these, how'^ever, as tow'ards non-official bills in general the Council 
exhibited little sympathy. Thirteen non-official bills made their 
appearance during the life-time of the Council. Only two became 
law. One or two of them wore almost incredibly crude in drafting 
and conception, and most of them required considerable revision before 
introduction was possible. Six of them, launched by the same member, 
merit no further mention. But others were serious attempts to emlHjdy 
reforms or altenitions which the movers 1>eHeved in; and even where 
there was no immediate prospect of getting the bills passed, these non- 
official bills exerc ised a very real pressure upon Government to crome 
forward with projK>sals of its own in particular directions. 

214. TtXUtiOlU — Three taxation bills were passed in 1922 by the 
first Council, under pressure of the financial stringency that afflicted 
Bengal at the inception of the Reforms. All were unpopular in vary- 
ing degrees, and in judging the work of the Council, the greatest credit 
must be given to the Ministers and their party for steadfastness in 
the matter of these bills. They were carried because the Ministers 
and the Council were impressed by the financial position, the Budget 
for 1921-22 showing a deficit of Rs. 198 lakhs, and that for 1922-23 
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n deficit of Be. 121 lakhs. It was ho|^ii too that a sum of about Ra. 26 
lakhs would become available for ex(>endilure in the transferred depart-^ 
menta» thouffh this hojie was not fulfilled. 

216. Tha Counoil Md tha Covamor. — Some members of the first 
Council sought to place on record its disapproval of the action of the 
Governor in appointing Ministers without consulting the elec'ted 
members of the Council, ignoring the provisions of section 62 of the 
Oovenunent of India Act w'hic'h vests in the Governor alone the power 
to appoint Ministers. Similarly, an attempt was made to offer advice 
as to the distribution of portfolios among the Meml>ers of the Executive 
Council thereby encroaching upon the functions of the Governor 
under rule 13 of the liules of Kxet uiive liusiiiess made under section 
49 of the Act. These projmsals were ruled out of order. 

216. QUMtions and Rasoiutiora«— The first Council under the 
Reforms discussed 321 resolutions and asked 3,469 questions. The 
adjournment of the business of the (kmncil was artually moved on six 
occasions during the first Couiuil. On (wo of (liese occasions (lie 
motion for the adjournment of the House was made in order (o support 
Government action. In all other instances where adjournment was 
moved, and in several instances where motions were rejected hy the 
President, the object was an attack on Government for its adminis- 
trative action. 

Of the 321 resolutions discussed, over 106 w'cre passeil in the first 
('ouncil. Government accepted in whole or in purl ov«‘r 7n per cent,, 
undertaking in 11 cases legislatitm to give efTec t to the’ recommendti- 
(ions of the Council. In almut 16 per cent, of the resedutions, Govern- 
ment definitely refused to accept the recommendations made. 


The Second Council. 

217. Sooofid Counoili 1S24-1826. — The iw’cond Council under the 
reformed system met on the 22nd .lanuarv, 1924 ; it was dissolved by 
the Governor on (he 22nd SeptcuiilMT, 192(>. 

The settond Council w^as radically different in its constitution. 1 he 
election campaign was carried on with vigour hy all parties. The 
organisation of the Swaraj party attained much efficiency, and the 
Sw’arajist candidates were assisted by a large number of volunteers. 
They met with considerable .success in the elections, and entered the 
Council as a compact and strictly disciplined party numl>ering 47 under 
the leadcrehip of Mr. C. K. Das. They were pledged to demonstrate 
that the existing system of Government was unworkable, and they 
aimed at destroying it b>^ producing a deadlock by in^rsistent olmtruc- 
tion in the Council. They had further the general suiqKirt of the 
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Independent Nationalist party led by Mr. B. Cbakrabarti, which by 
March, 1924, consisted of 19 members. The Swarajists were themselves 
unwilling* to take office. They concentrated their efforts on making the 
survival of a Ministry drawn from any other source impossible and on 
hampering ail the normal activities of Government. 

The temfjer of the Oouiu il was indic^ated at the earliest moment by 
nnsuccesHful attemptn to the pmpriety of the Governor's choice 

of Minist4‘rH l)ef(ire the MinisterK had taken any official 8te{>s to subject 
themselves to the juris<li(*tion of the Council. The strength of the 
opjKmition forces wm tested by the passing of a series <»f resolutions 
rec^mi men ding release nf fM)lilical prisoners and the rejwal of the sj>ecial 
legislation used in the control of the more violent manifestations of 
{>oliti(aI ferment. The attack on the Ministers began at the earliest 
possible moment by the moving of an adjournment of the House by way 
of censure on the Ministers for their action in voting against the 
majority of the Coumdl on the resolution for the releuvse of political 
prisoners. It was developed during the discussion of the Budget 
demands wliich afforded the main opjMirtunity for the destructive iacti(*s 
of the party. Mere they Hecure<l a specta<*ular triumph by rejecting 
almost wholesale the (leinands for the reserved departments, the rejec- 
tion of all provision for pay of Ministers l)eing the occasion for consider- 
able excitement Indh within and outside the fi>uncil. Against the 
demands for the transferre<l <lepartnients they wer<‘ on the whole 
unsuccessful. The more .Hol)er elements were not prepared io risk the 
con.setfuemes of allowing these demands to be treated in the same 
irresponsible fashion as those on the reserved side; and Ixird Lyttoii had 
stated in an address to the Council on the 18th March that he had no 
power to restore by certification any such grants that might be refused. 
Two items of the Budget, however, one relating to the Inspet ting stafi 
of the Education Department amounting to Rs. 6,36,400, and the 
other relating to the sulxirdinate staff of the Medical Department 
amounting to Rs. 6,88,000, were rejected. Government notified the 
officers concerned that, as there was no provision in the budget for their 
salaries, their servii’es would be dispensed with. The Council sub- 
sequently voted the amounts when a supplementary demand vras made 
in August. 

A further effort was made in the following July to secure salaries for 
the Ministers by means of a supplementary’ demand. The attempt was 
defeated by recourse to the High Court which issued an injunction 
restTainiug the President from fencing the demand before the Council; 
and it was not until August 26tb that the demand was presented, a 
revision of the rules of procedure having meanwhile placed the position 
beyond all doubt. The demand was again refused by the narrow margin 
of two votes. 
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The Council did not again meet during the year 1924. At the 
beginning of 192d its tenj|7er seemed less iiitrartuble. Mr. C, 11, I>aii’a 
health was failing. The purely negative |a>liry pursued in Council hy 
his party failetl to commend itself to some ahom his pn>nuse» of jTositive 
results had at first attracteil. Others had Iwn impressed by the inc^m- 
veniences or the danger of refusing the muney iitM eHsary for the work of 
Government and the |>ayment of oHi<«ers. There hiul lieen no Miiiistera 
since August, 1924, but there were present in the (\nuiril individuals 
each with a small personal following who had hoj»es of l>eing chosen as 
Ministeni. 

1 he voting on the llmlget was reached with siune pn>s|>ect that 
the Council woultl make ]»r(»visi<»ti for the established form of the 
administration. It had accejded in spite f)f the »>pj|>i>sit ion of the whole 
Straraj party a recommeiolat ion that provision for th»* appointment of 
Ministers should W made in the Budget. Motions for the total refusal 
of the grant.s were, however, at once tabled anti were sn]»|a>rted by the 
whole strength of the Sirarnj party. Their efforts were tlefeuted by a 
narrow margin until the demaiul for Ministt^rs’ salaries was nnodietl on 
the 2^*frd March. The demand was defeated mainly through the action 
of an ex-Minister and his friends. With tin* exception of ruin of 
Us. 3,40,000 in the Police Bmlget, the B\i«lgt*t was < arrit*d almost 
intact, its passage Ixu’ng simplified by the sinlden refirenie?»t i>f the 
of)position members in cfinsetjueme of a disagreement with the Presi- 
dent. Sup])leTnentarv demands brought forwaid in August were passed 
with uniform succesa. 

In the s]>ring of 192fi the whob^ for< es of tin* opposition were 
iiiustereil within a xveek of the *f»inmenccnient of tin’ session in an effiot 
to liave the l^resident removed fi<»m office as a punislnnent fm liis firm- 
ness in dealing with <lisorder on the [lart of prmiiimud Saanijists. 
7'he effort was unsueeessful. Aliimst iinniednitely aftci v\ ai ds, and 
ladore the voting on the Budgfd tlemands, the wind** of tin* Sufiraj 
f>artv, alnnit 48 in iiuiuIht, withdiew formally from the (Nnincil, the 
leader (daiiiiing in a lirief amioumement that thoiigfi they hat| ftiileil 
to mend the system of go\ ernmeiit , they )iad «h»stM*ycil dviirchy. I he 
Budget was accordingly passed without diffif ulty. 

In the subaeijuent meetings of the (council a (eriain amount of 
legislative business was transacted. The npfK>sitif>n did indeed utt^unl 
again, hut their forces gradually weakened. 1 hey could T»ever ret»ro- 
duce the conditions which enabled them to defeat the Budget in ]ff24. 
But they might justly boast that by rendering the af»|K*iiilment of 
Ministers impossible, they had destn>yed or susjKUided dyarchy. Fn>m 
August, 1924, otiwaras until June. lf)2h, with the exception of a few 
clays in March, 1925, the transferred subjects were administered W the 
Governor by virtue of the emergency powers given b>' the Act. In 
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June^ 1925, the transfer of all subjects in Bengal was reToked until 
the new Council should meet in 1927. 

218. Tht Covncil and ttia raaarvad d ap a r tinan t a . — ^The foregoing 
HUininary iiidicuteH that the attitude of the two organised parties which 
r^jiniiianded the votes of the majority of the non-official members was 
uncompromisingly hostile to Government on the reserved side. Their 
attitude as displayed in resolutions, in their opposition to the budget, 
and towards legislation precduded the possibility of .any large volume of 
useful w'ork. 

219. Tha Council and the transfarrod dcfiartmiiits. — The budgets 
of the transferred departments were passed, ordinarily without cuts, 
throughout the life-liine of the Couio il. The two cuts made in March, 
1924, to which refereiu-e has l>een made resulted in the issue of notices 
of discharge tf) a considerable mnnlwr of officers of the departments 
concernfMl. lentil the Coiuicil granted the supplementary demands, 
the ajjprehensions aroused exercised a chastening effect on the opposi- 
tion. The Budgets of the siuceediiig years were prepared by the 
reserv<*d side of Govenmient and were passed without difficulty. The 
system of administratioti by Ministers was in alnyvaTne during most 
of the duration of the (^)unril, and for such time as Ministers existed 
their energies were absoil>ed almost entirely by the problem of survival. 

220. LagislatiOfK — In the second Council the constitutional strug- 
gle to destroy the institution of Ministers coloured all the activities of 
the Council. Sessions of the Council were curtailed to the minimum 
ne<'essary for the despatch of the essential work of Government; and 
Government wa.s afraid to trust any serious legislative pi-oject if) the 
tender mercies of a body whi(’h exhibited so hostile an attitude. In the 
first year, the only piece of legislation was a small Act to extend the 
life of the Cah utta Beni Ac t passed on the initiation of a non-offic ial 
member in s]>ite of G<»vernment op])osition. The Howrah Bridge Bill, 
a GovernineTit measure introduced in sf>ite cd opjmsition in August, w^as 
defeated by a dilatorv’ motion in the initial stage. In the second year 
five small ActvS aggregating about a dozen sections in all were passed 
and in the third seven Acts, amongst which only two, the Pre.sidenev 
Area (Emergency) Security Act and the Howrah Bridge Act, are of 
any im[>ortance. One Act was made in Taiuiar>\ 1925, by the Governor 
by the exercise of his power of certification, after the Council had 
refused the preliminary' motion for ininMluctioii of the bill. A 
Government bill to amend the Bengal Tenancy Act was so mangled in 
committee that Government withdrew the bill. The bills introduced 
wer<‘ either hills of immediate urgency or hills in regard to which 
malevolence could produce no inconTenient results. 
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An attempt was made by Qovernment in December, 1925, to intro* 
duce a biU to amend the Bengal Municipal Act. This WU had been 
given its final form by Sir Surendra Nath liunerjea; it was intro- 
duced by him in the first Council in but had made no pttigreiis by 

the time the Council was dissidved. The Council on this sectnid 
occasion refused leave to intixHluie the bill. The reason pul forward 
in the Council for this treatment of the bill was that it was reactionary, 
but the real reawm apiiears to have been that tliscussion was Inmnd 
to raise again the question of c<»uiiiiuiial repn^sentation which hatl arisen 
in an acute form at the passing of the (^alcuttu Municipal Act: the 
Swarajists were opjM>setl on princijde to any (loveniment legislation, 
and the hill involved projM)sals of taxation to w'bndi objiH*tion was 
certain. 

There w'as much activity tui the part of inui-otHi ia! nienil>««rs in 
initiating legislation. Thirty non-official bill^ in all wore intmdiKed 
during the life-time of the ('ouncil. All but two failed to reach the 
final stages. In one or two (ases the Council realised its responsi- 
lulities at the last moment when, in the dis^ nssion f»f the final motion 
for passing the bill, the defects of a hasty piece <if legislation were 
jMiinted out. In most cases, however, the fate of a bill was decided 
by the fact tliat it emanateil from an indi^idnal, and even wliere it 
represented the views of a considerable ImhIv of the |mblie or was not 
regarded with any antipathy by the Council, the auth<»r failetl to 
attract sufficient interest or confidence in himself. 

221. The Council and the Coiromor. — The second Cnunc il showed a 
more marked lestiveness towards the powers of administration residing 
in the Governor. A standing order common to nearly all the Pn»- 
vim ial Councils, jiroviding for ccmimunicat i(»ns from tin* (\nnicll <o 
the Governor by formal address and through the President, seeineil 
to offer at once an invitation to offer advice and a means of doing so. 
Kfforts were made as soon ns the (%>un<‘il assembled t»> utilise this 
means to condemn the Governor’s choice of ncwlv apjiointcd Ministers, 
but were ruled out of order by the President wlio held that onlv non- 
controversial and formal matters were f*ontem|»bited l)y the standing 
order. Any other decision would have opened the dfH>r to discussions 
of the action of the Governor, which would have been free from tbe 
restrictions iinj)OHed by the rule.s up<ni the subject matter of resolutiems 

and questions. 

In AugujBt, 1924, a further attempt was made under cover of the 
same standing order to dia<UH8 in the Council nn action of the (iovemor. 
It was proposed to present the Governor with a formal address 
lequesting him to withdraw publicly a statement made in a speec h at 
Dacca to which exception bad been taken in the press. A more direct 
and determined effort to reflect upmi the condut t of the Governor was 
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made on 1st April, 1924, daring the voting of the Budget demanda. 
His Excellency had convened a conference attended by the more 
moderate members of the Council on the previous day. The President 
was invited to pronounce this action unconstitutional. Throughout the 
whole of the day's delmte rej>ettted <»fforts were made to discuss the con- 
duct of the Governor who was alleges! to have attempted by his action to 
influence the voting and to have eiiteretl into party {K>litics. These 
statements and the unwillingness of the members making them to 
submit to the authority of the President aroused serious resentment on 
the part of the sup|K)rters of Government, and an uproar ensued, in 
the course of which Mr. C. li. Das withdrew his party as a protest. 

Towards His Excellency the attitude of the members on all 
occasions on which he addressed the second Council was unfailingly 
courteous. The Swaraj party, however, absented itself en masse on the 
last day of the session of the second Council when the acting Governor 
Sir Hugh Stephenson addressed the Council, and this policy was 
repeated in the opening stages of the third Council. 

222. Qutstiora and Ratollltiohs. — The second Council with more 
limited time and opportiinity <liscusHed resolutions, of which 47 
were carried, and asked 1,195 (piestions. The significant drop in ihe 
numl)er of questions as compare<l with the first Council was due partly 
to the vsmaller number of meetings, but also partly to the action of the 
Council in restricting, by Standing Order, the nuinl>er of questions 
which any meinlwr might ask in one session, after an ex|>erience of the 
abuse by a meinlwr in the first Coumdl of the }K>wer of asking an 
unlimited number. Of the resolutions jmssed by the second Council, 
Government accepted, in whole or in part. alH)ut 59 per cent. 3nd 
definitely rejected alK)ut 25 per (‘ent. 

'riic adjouriiment of the business <if the ('ouncil was moved on two 
occasions during the second Coum il. The fii'st cKciision w^as on ihe 
20th February, 1924, in the fust attempt to see u re the downfall of ihe 
newly appointed Ministers. The see<»nd oc casion was on the 8th Decem- 
ber, 1925, when a motion was carried by Way of censure on the Govern- 
ment for the transfer, under circu installs alleged l>e inhuman, of 
certain political prisoners from one jail 4o another. 

223. Eieotad Prtsidant. — TTniil 12th Auguat, 1926, the Council 
was presided over by a President appointed by the Governor. On that 
date a non-oflRcial President was elected by the Council, from the Inde- 
pendent Nationalist party, the Swarajists failing to secure the election 
of their <‘andidate. He incurred the displeasure of the Swarajists hy 
his firmness in dealing with an exhibition of disorder by that party, 
and was called on to face a motion for his removal under section 
72 C(4> of the Government of India Act. The motion failed. 



Tht TMnl fifUMil. 

224* Thtfll Gwnoil* — ^The third Council met on lOih January* 1927, 
The eleciiona of the autumn of 1926 aroui^d le?*^ iiitereet than thoee 
of i923y when hoj>efi of achieving’ some jioliitcal progress were vaguely 
entertained. The main question was again whether dyandiy should he 
worked or not. There w’as no sign that the tlindii ele<'tors in any way 
repudiated the actions of the Swarajists. t>f the 46 non-Muhammadan 
general constituencies they captunnl The party iiumlH'rs 37 in all. 
The bitter Hindu-Muhai|^madan strife of the ])ast year had reiidei^d it 
inipossihle for the party to obtain any sid>Nta!itial ai'cessicui from the 
ranks of the Muhammadans. It is, how'over, much the sirougesi party 
in the new* Council. Of the d9 Muhammadan memiHMH of the 
lative Ouniril, <18 are in favour of wurking the pnvnent system of 
Government. Sixteen Hindu menilH'is. who Wlong to the laU'ral and 
Hesjionsivist groups, aciept (he same y. There are, however, 

internal dissensions lK)th in these grouos and anmngst the Muhammadan 
members. 

On (he 17ih January a deinainl was [Hit foiwaid h} (iuverniiient for 
a grant of money to |«iy Ministers for the short |s)rtion of the tiiiaiK lal 
year still reraainiug. In a full house the demami was pisnod l>\ 9t 
votes to 38. IJuring the sulmequent mouths jilso it ii|>jH*aie<l that the 
jKilicy of blind olwtruction hud Iwen abandoned: for the liudget was 
cxmsidered in a reasonable manner and was jmssed without any great 
diffieillty. The reformed system of goverumeut therefore ap{Msu«Mi to 
1 h> again established. Ministers had Ikhoi ap|*i»int<Hl aftei some pre- 
liminary difticulties. A motion for refusal of the Hudgo*! demand for 
their salaries was iiuuie on March 12tli. 7 he attac k failed foi tin* 
moment, but it was renewinl at the earliest jsmsihle inotnenl in the 
form of a vote of want of confidence at the next session of th<‘ (’<iuiicil 
in August. The defects of the system <if gi»v«unment were again jnit 
forward as the main cause of the attack, though in» circuiiisUtm*e 
which could be used to assist in undermining the [xmition c»f the two 
Ministers in office w^as neglected and the determining faitor in many 
of the votes was not hostility to dyarchy, hut persfuial and other 
reasons. The motion against the Hindu Minister was carrie<l by 68 
against 56 votes, and the motion against the Muhammadan 
Minister by 66 against 62 votes; the Ministers resigned. In thtolK*r, 
1927, two new Ministers were appointed. \V lien the Coiim il next met 
on the 12th Decemlier, 1927, a notice of a motion of want of confideme 
was sent to the President, but this motion was not moved, tin the 16lh 
March, 1928, the motion to refuse the Ministers’ Hilaries was ilefeated 
by 80 to 40 votes ; but a motion of want of confidence a few days later 
wns only defeati^ by a narrow majority. Both the reserved t^d tb« 
transferred budgets of the year 1927^28 were passed by the CouncU 
with a few tcdcen cute. 



226. fSondiaot of MomborOi — In the Councii Chamber itaelf the can- 
duct of members iowardn each other and towards the chair is marked 
bj decorum. The President’s ruling's are usually accepted gracefully, 
though at times not without argument or protest. Members are con- 
scious of their dignity, and have put forward many proposals from 
time to time to increase it. 

Whilst there are several memliers who would be capable of holding 
th^ir own in any assembly, the debates suffer in vitality because the 
of the sj)eakers jirefer to deliver carefully written speeches, 
and all efforts to discrvunige the j^ractiee in the interests of livelier 
debate have hitherto failcHl. Practically all the members speak 
English comfietently. Efforts to insist u|K>n using the vernacular 
language were made in 1924 as fsiri of the [lolitical camfmign of the 
Swarajists, but were readily almndoned, jmrtly perhaps liecause of 
the difficulties in the way of having such sp<*eches re|w>rted. The 
press devotes considerable sfmee to ref>f)rts of the in-oceedings, and 
such matter is regarded as valualde copy. In many instances meml>ers 
have had recourse to the press to [)ub1ish matter of a prf>j»agandist na- 
ture which has Iwen ruled out of order by the President, and even to 
make attacks upon the President’s rulings or to impugn his iinj)artia- 
lity. It has l)een definitely recognised that the President has no ])ower 
to check this impropriety, except by an appeal to the gf>od sense of 

uienitiers themselves, a process whi<*h has met with little success. 

"ITie press was also skilfully and extensively used in furtherance of 
the Swarajist attacks U[>on the Ministers in 1925 by the publication 
immediately before the debjite on the Ministers of all the damaginji 

material that could lie devised or collected, and it was used in con- 

nection with the debates on the release of |K>liticnl prisoners, the 
re[)eal of the special legislation dealing with violent unrest and the 
passing of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act to pillory the 
members who dared to support Government. 

226 The Prosidontt. — There have been four Presidenta in the 
reformed (\>uncil, two appointed by the Governor and two since the 
expiry of the fourth year from the first meeting of the first Oouncil, 
elecicnJ by the Council. Each elected President has accepted in full 
the obligation to eschew^ parly. Both have been faced with the 
difficult task of controlling an asseinWy in which a large, capuWe, 
and well organised ixiriy is bent on causing trouble. 

227. rnrnmmm Md difMts of mn-olltoM togMioii.— Although 

the inereasli in the number of private members* bills indi elites an 
moreaatng d^ir^ for countructive work iba privata member ia fgeed 
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wiih wnaiderMe difficulties in ju^purmg a hill. He has not at hui 
dispOiial the sources of information which, arc available to inembem 
of Govenuneni, nor is there any body of lawyers (Htrrespondinfir with 
Parliamentary Counsel who can g^ive assistants in tht' pre}iiiraiion of 
bills. In the earlier days of the ('ouncil |irivnte ineinlsrs wert* some- 
tunes assisted by the offit'ers of the Is'gislative Department in revis- 
ing the drafts of their bills, hut as the number of bills incrtuistnl. it 
was no longer possible to give such assist ante. 

There is also the clanger of ill<4ligt^stcHl anti loosely draftcnl eiuiet* 
ments being fdaced on the statute-lKK»k aftc*r tot* rapid u laissage 
through the Council without going thrt>ugh the Selet < (\mimittee 
stage. Any member may intrtKluce a bill and mav with a little 
trouble under the existing rules setoire the co!isi(leriitit*n and passing 
of his bill on the day on which it is introdtu etl. 

The fact that only three out t*f forty-three private hills introduced 
in the first two Councils were passe*! indirates that th<* (Niunrils were 
aware of the inherent dangers in surh legislation. 

228. Finamial funotions — Supply. -The finanrial funrtions of th«^ 
liegislative Council in relation to supply are dtoivetl fioin sertion 7211 
<if the (toverninent of India A<*t. This recpiires that a statement of 
the estiiiuited annual expenditure and revenue of the provinre shall 
\m* laid l>efore the C<iun('il ea*h year, and that prf»|M)sals fto the 
ap|iro])riation of the provincial revenues shall he suhinit ted to the 
vote of the Ciuincil in the foiiii of demands for grants, which the 
(V»uncil may reduce or refuse, (ertain IomuIn of exjsuiditun* an* 
sjn^rially excepted by sub-section (.7) from the n«Messity of such sub^ 
mission. These are, h<*w^ever. inc'l tided in the form of nf»n-\»»tetl items 
in the Budget or statement of exjs'ndituie an<l revenue, l'ro|s>sals 
for ap[>ropriation of revenue for any pur|*ose can 1 h* made only u|M*n 
the recommendation of the (Jovernor, and section H(K’ c»f the Act |*re- 
vents the introduction without the jirevious sanction of the i}ovenn»r 
of any measure affecting the public revenues of the province or ifnf>os- 
ing a charge on them. The Governor has jiower in the case of the 
C-ouncirs refusal to |mss demands relating to a reserved subjecl to 
c'ertifv that the expenditure is essential ti* the disiharge c»f his res- 
iKinsibility for the subject and the demand is therenpc»n treated as 
having b^en assented to. And the Governor has imwer in c of 
emergency to authorise exi>enditure nec*e.HHary for the safety or 
tranquillity of the j>rovin<‘e or for the carrying cm of any dejiarlment 

The Budget is presented in Febrnarv' of each year with a short 
explanatory stateinent by the Member in charge of the finance 
Department - After an interv^al of ?w>me days the general discussion 
follow^i, oeeupying iiometimes as much f<^ur days, during which 
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ike Budget h» a whole and any quaation of principle involved ikefetn 
M*e debated. After a further interval, the demands for grante are 
bfx»ugkt forward ferialim and motions for omiaaion or reduction are 
moved. 

This general dim^uHsion has shoan a progressive tendency’ to loee 
interest. Driginally four days were allotted for the discuaeion. In 
1926 and 1927, however, only two days were allotted, of which one 
day in 1926 and Imih days in 1927 terininaied prematurely for want 
of a quorum. For the detailed demands for grants it has been the 
practice to allow the maximum number of 12 days, and it is at this 
stage that the (’ouncil displays its greatest a<‘tivity. 

In the se<*oiid Omncil the systematic ]>oli(\v of the Swarajists to 
refuse all Hiipj)lies caviHed the tabling of a lompleie series of motions 
for refusal of every deinainl. In the first Council, where no such 
policy was in existence, it is |H>ssible to draw some (conclusion from 
the form taken by the detailed discussion of demands for grants. It 
a[»peurH that the (Niiincil had not gnisj>ed the principle of criti(*ising 
policy, or the ndini nisi ration of a department by means of the refusal 
of su])ply or a rioininal redin fiori of a demand. It devoted its 
energies to the detailed control of ex|H»nditnre and thereby of the 
executive administration by the exj^edient of refusing individual 
details in the Budget. The extiviiies to which this poH(’v of 
detailed critii isin was [>ushed are illustrated by the following figures 
showing the numlMM* of motions to omit or reduce grants or items in 
grunts. On the general Budget alone, that is to say, when supple- 
menturv demands are excluded, 211 amendments proposing reduction 
or omission were tabled in 1921, 397 in 1922, 932 in 192^3, 1,070 in 
1924, 1,234 in 192b, and in 1926, 551. 

229. Taxatioilb — The imposition of taxation by the Council is con- 
trolled by sec'tion 80A of the Act which defines the legislative |>owers 
of the Council, requiring the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General to the imposition of any new tax except those scheduled by 
rules under the Act, and to the alteration of any tax or duty in force 
subject to similar exceptions. Section SOC provides further that the 
previous sanction of the Governor is necessary to the introduction of any 
measure affecting the public revenues of the province. 

Taxation is ret'ognised as esseiitinlly an unjKiptilar measure, and 
no pro}K)sal for additional taxation has l>een made since the three 
Taxation Acts of 1922 were passed. In several cases bills by non- 
official members have c-ontained provisions inviting the operation of 
seciion SOC, but the tendency of such bills has been uniformly to 
provide for expenditure of revenue rather than increaee of revenue* 
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m pforided for by nilen made under (he Aeie and is <xin»iiiuted at the 
irsi aeeaion of eaoh C/Ounoil. Two-thirds of the members are eieeted 
by the non-official members of the Council and oue-thinl are notni- 
nated by the (Jovemor, Its duties are (41 Hn^ruituise the audit and 
appropriation accounts of the pn>viiice and naiisfy itself that the money 
voted has. been spent within the mo|>e of the demand irranted, and to 
brin^ to the notice of the (\iuiicil ull inslames of miHap|m»iH*i«tion. 

The latest leimris iiuluute that the unonheis who attend evince 
inieiest in the work of the ('ommittee and to-operute with the Finance 
Department. 

231. CritlMi and advisory fynctiont.— rheie are three direct and 
many indirect methods by which the Coumil can express rritirisiu 
of, or proffer ailviie to, the Kxe4 Utive tloveinnient in (he flisrharii^e of 
its functions. The direct metiunls are the !es<d\ition, tlu* motum of 
adjournment and the StaiuliiiK ('omiiiittees. Amon^ the imlintMt 
methods ai'e debates on inotioiiH of all kiiuls, tin* 4 liH 4 ussioii 

of the Bud^t, the nun-offii iul bill, ami question. The C4Mim il hiis 
iieglecteil none of these methods, and there are very few aspects of 
adtuinisirutive aitivity whicli it has (ailed (o pasn under review. 'J*he 
resolutions discussed have I’overeil a with* field though many <d (hem 
were of merely parot'hial interest. 

The provisions of rule 22 of the Legislative KuIom, whi«h vests in 
the Uovernor the power to disallow disiussion of a resolution on the 
ground that it (‘annot lie moved witiiout detriment to tin* puldic 
intere.st or on the grouml that it relates to a matter whiili is not 
primarily the concern of the local (lovei iiimuit , hav«* lM*en iitilised 
sparingly. His Kxiellencv has favoureil th** view (hat mattius of the 
latter class are also frequently niuttef s <»f lo< al (oncer n in regard to 
which it is desirable that the (Government of India should know the 
views of the local ("oum il. Yet sim e 1921 in Tm»re than eighty < uses 
discmssion of resolutions has been dis4ill<»wed iind«*r (his section on one 
or other of the two grounds stated. Very many (»f thesi* dealt wdth 
general questions of railway policy or with some similar central 
ie< t, many dealt with the affairs of statutory bn al (b»vermuent Isidies, 
some contained riicoiiimendations to the (fovenior in regard to matters 
within bis prerogative jjowers or to the Oovernmenf of India in regaid 
to Indianisaiion of the services, revisions of the [provisions of, or the 
rulee under^ the Government of India A<'t. Among the subjects of 
diRcuBiiion which were banned as detrimental to the [>ubli<» interest 
were the prohibitioa of the slaughter of cattle, racial distinctions in 
oouriii of justice^ and the removal of the Holwell and Black Hole 
Monumefiiii. The Governor used this power only once to prohibit a 
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^notion for adjoununeiit of ike Hooio. Tliai was m ill# oocaskm of 
a proposed diacuiHiion of the speech of Kr. Idoyd George in the House 
of Commons on 3rd August, 1922, on the Indian Civil Service and its 
f unction in India* 

The use of the resolution has shown a progressive decline* Mem- 
bers have discarded mere recommendations to legislate in favour of 
the more expeditious process of promoting a Bon*official bill. And 
they bave found methods of using the interpellation to keep before 
the public the topics which they aish to exploit and to make the 
recommendations they desire. The range of questions is unlimited, 
liocal wants and grievances are assiduously ventilated, particularly 
in regard to railways and other public services, such questions being 
freely admitted when of loctal coiuerii. Evei*y conspicuous public 
event provokes a cro[) of questions, mostly of a critical tendency, such 
occurrences as the Calcutta riots of 1926 finding countless echoes in 
the Council. The claims of the various subordinate services, or of 
sections of them, and the private ambitions and disapiiointments of 
individual officers are frequently forced before Government in this 
way. ('onspicuouH use is made of them to advertise the cin umstances 
of political prisoners, to criticise the action of the iKilice, to promote 
Indianisation in the servi(‘es, to call attention to differentiation in the 
treatment of Euroi>ean8, to promote the claims of the Muhammadans 
or other communities to a larger share of public appointments. Many 
questions are disallowed, for instance, questions involving attempts 
to influence law-suits pending in the courts, grievances of individuals 
where no general principle is involved, attacks ujK>n individuals either 
by innuendo or by directly defamatory statements, up{>eal8 against 
departmental punishments or departmental action and meticulous 
interference w'ith the affairs of statutory local authorities, questions 
relating to the internal affairs of the universities and questions 
trenching upon the charier, jurisdiction and powers of the High (^ourt, 
or upon the prerogative of the Governor. The most recent develo|>- 
ment is the use of supplementary questions <o insinuate matters which 
the President has already ruled out of order in written notices of 
questions, and to cross-examine Members and Ministers, the latter in 
particular, with a view\ as one member put it, “ to bring out from 
the Hon’ble Minister information which we can use for the purpose 
of showing that the Hon’ble Minister is not fit to be Minister.’’ 

232. CtiMk on CounoiPs iirtorforMM witli oonrlt.— The Council 
ia debarred by statutory rule from reflecting upon the conduct of any 
Court of Justice, and no quimtion may be asked in regard to any 
matter which is under adjudication by a Court of Ijuw having jurisdic- 
tion in any part of His Majesty’s dominions. These provisions have 
befi^ responsible for the exclusion of very many questions and motions 
having for their object the discussion of matters before the courts, and 



ckuMisiriMd, wh^th^r conaciously or by n rabtidtary 
tendency to influence or prejudice the ieeue. 

233. Ch«k m CwnoiPs interfemfioe | witii ^ 

Intereat of a very Hituilar nature in the doinipi of nelf’-lpoTerfi* 
ing bodies, the municipalities, the liinlrict and liKal boards, the 
universities, the Port UoiumiHsiotiers, pixiiupts many resolutions and 
questions which could be adiH|uately dealt a ith by these binlies them* 
aelves. Though there is no statutory ground for their exclusion they 
are sternly' checJted on the ground that smh matters are mit the 
primary eoiu?ern of the i<Hul CJt)verniiieht until a failure to obtain 
attention from the Imal Isaly has elevated (hem to provmrial sigmi- 
iicance. This course alone ha>s prevented the (\>um il irtMu ex{>ending 
much time on the considerati4>ii of minoi matteiH of pariM-hial ititei-est, 
and from inierfeiiiig extensively in the wt>rking of the various 
statutory bodies. 

234. Laok of sympiithy with axaoiitiva olllo6n» — -I'he proc^eedings 

of the (-ouiH'il show that the exeiutive ntlirer fared with a crisiK has 
good reason to feel that iK^hiiui the ditfiriiltieH iinniediately rorifront- 
ing him lies the certainty of having his artii>n canvassed sul>se<4uefiily 
hy questions, resolutions anti dehates in the I it»gislat i ve t'toincil in 
whi<di every al legal ion* 4»f a Imstile press or <»f an aggrieved party w ill 
find sympathetic exposition. No j»ublic service suffers from such 
consistent hostility as the indice who 4tischarg4* their duties under an 
almost assured proHpe< t of coiKteiiinutiiui hy (he Po\int il ; hut every 
District Officer f(jn*ed to exert himself in the mai nt^omiM e of law 
and order knows that he will im ur the inquisition, and that his sole 
safeguard lies in the support which (he Kxenitive Ooverninent can 
extend to him. The imputiem-e «d' (he C'ounril at the restrict iim of 
its action to mere criticism and <-on4lemnation is il]ustnited hy the 
numerous proposals for the upp4>intnieiit of ciuninittees, of which the 
personnel is wmieiinies 4 urefuny presi iiImhI, l<» interfere laHwecn 
Government and its officers hy an en<|uiry into rin uinstam es whi4th 
are invariably, where the case warrants it, investigated hy the courts 
of law. Government has lH*en < cmsiHtently opjamed to such projiosals. 
Many have been made; though most have ls*eii <lefeuted in (/oiinril or 
have lapsed for lack of time to discuss them. 

236. Attitiidi tlw Coufioil towanto EurofiMni.— In the ordinary 
course of debate few traces of active hostility to Kurojicans or 
Anglo-Indians appear in the personal exchanges across the floor of 
the House. A small group of extremists has always exist^nl whose 
feelings betray them at times into remarks calciilate<l to offend, and 
on iaolated occasions a sudden gust of feeling has uncovered a latent 
hostility of disconcerting extent and iniensky. There is. however, 
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i^mple eTidence of rnn underlying fimdattN^fiiftl hoeliitty toward lieill 
Europeans and Anglo-Indiam on tke of a eonaiderable nttikiber of 
the Indian memberH of the 0>ancil. Into all the cauees of that senti* 
ment it i« needleee to attempt to enter. Three may be mentioned. 
The first is the widely held theory of the economic exploitation of 
India by Kuro|>ean capital, which finds its plainest expression in 
attacks upon the public utility cx)nipanies, the set^ond is the desire 
whether from political or wonoinic motives for the Indianisation of 
the services, the third is the feeling of indignation aroused by any- 
thing savouring of differentiation in the treatment of Indians and 
Euro|K»uns. f ndianisaiioti of the services has Been accepted in prin- 
ciple by (Government and is steadily l>eing carried into effect. But 
the rate at which the pr<K*ess shall prcM^eed is a question on which 
most of the Indian ineinl>ers of the ('ouncil differ greatly from (Govern- 
ment, and there aie few directions in which the Council has exerted 
more consistent pressure. The feeling aroused by the differentiation 
in the treatment of Europeans and Indians is often discernible in the 
proceedings of the Council. An examination of the treatment of the 
Budget demands for ediuation and f(»r hospital staff will illustrate it, 
and also indicate the attitude of the (\)uncil. The demands were 
almost without exception passed ; hut they were always (juestioned by 
proposals for reduction, and the feeling expressed was strong. 

ZVi. Attitikto gf tiNi Counoil tomrardt latioiir.— When the first 

(V>uiu'il met in 1921 the most active phase of the labour unrest which 
followed the war was over. But lalmur was still in a ferment 
throughout India, ami a|»art from its exidoitatitm l>y the lum-co- 
ojierators and Khilafatists for [sdiiiial ends lulM)ur itself was organis- 
ing to assert its claims. Unions of employees were l>eing former! and 
strikes were taking jdace in large numlwrs. 

Bengal with its various industrial activities had its full share 
of these troubles. liegislution regarding factories, the settlement of 
labour disputes and the welfare of labour rests with the Indian 
liegislature, and in the pna^eedings of the Council there is little 
reference to the concerns of labour. The rules for the constitution of 
the (^ouncil provide for the s|>ecial representation of the labouring 
classes by two nominated members. The Council as a whole evinces 
sympathy towards the lalK>uring classes, whether agricultural or indus- 
trial ; the Independents and Sw^arajists have been at all time quick to 
seiie on industrial upbeavals with their frequent sequels of disorder, to 
criticise and attack Government, but it has been left to the two 
nominated members to bring matters concerning labour before tbe 
(Council. 

aST. Attitiadg gf ttig CwudU tomrdt tki iltpimid riMm,— The 

Minister for Education in the first Council secured the consent of tke 
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Council to an incraaoed grant for the education of the bai^kiTaiti 
elaaees. The prominence given by Mr. Oandhi lo the iio»iiion of the 
depreseed in India ha?* iiulet-d exalted the cry for HjHH'ial atten- 

tion for them to the rank of a i>oliticaJ shibboleth, and em h jmrty 
feele that it must express symputhy aitb their iiihhIs aheti m^^asion 
offers. But, apart from agreeing t<i im^teased grants for education, 
the Council has paid no sj>ecial attention to their needs, luid it was 
usually left to the tioiniiiuied representative of these classes in the 
Council to bring to light their 8i>e^ iul iutereslH ; and there is more than 
a little truth in the bitter words of a st>euker on the Hudget of : 

So far 08 HW'eet wonis are conc*Tneil» 1 admit that I rum the highest 
rulers of the j>roviiU'c to the s4»~ralbHi buigucs, every shows 

sympathy with the condition of the luickward classics. Hut when the 
time for practical action comes, all syiii|mtliy evii|s»iates.” 

238. Thu Council and publio opinion.— rheie can W no doubt that 

as far as the Hindu meinlKus were toncermsi tin* ('oiim il was a true 
representation of the vo<*al ]sution of the i*leclonite. For ilyarehv 
was not ]M)pular and diil not satist v that .hi*i tit»n a hu h rlaiiuiurtsl ft»r 
an increase<l share in flu* government of the pmviiue. even if it diil 
not deiiotini e the Heforins as a sham or go so far as to detmind coin- 
fdete indeptmdence. 'I'lie M iiiisteriidist isdicy of working the Heforins 
for whaf they were worth as the price of se< tiling oHicial assent f«* 
the next stage of i*onst itut ional advaru e a as not a {stpular isdicy. 
I’he money necessary to achiev<* success was hu king, and the sn|»|i«iri 
given to the |s>!icv in publir was lukf*warm. It is o|h*ii to duuht . 
however, wdiether tiu* relativi* strt*ngth <d tiu* various MuhainiiuMlan 
groujiH in the (V>uncil was a correct rcpicscntat ion ol M uhamiitadan 
public opinion. This was in the main HUspicioiis of the gissl faith of 
the Hindu leaders and of any rapid advance towanis Suaraj which 
was likely, if aitaineil in the near future, to Is* a Hindu ni), umhu 
which the Muhamiiiudans would tar*» wiuse than umlei tlie jaes4*nl 
regime. 

It is imi>OH8ilde to gauge the extent to whith the ( oiiruif remds 
upon public opinion. The keenness of no*inlw*is to have their 
ittcrances rejiortcMl, and the 7.4*al of the jiress to serin e op|»ortuiiities 
' ir reporting the proceedings, suggest that the (’oum il may lie exercis- 
ing E growing power in the education and enlightenment of public 
opinion. On the other hand, the fait that the most |s*\%ctful fnuty, 
the Swarajists, has practically ignonnl tlie f Viuiicil. and has con- 
sistently preferred the jiress as a means of projmgating its views 
indicates that no very high opinion of the efficm v of the ( ouncil in 
this respect is entertained by them. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Tht Rtfonut and tlia DiimiiMnts. 

239. Oatt of rofoilM. — Additional expenditure at headquarters has 
been an unavoidable accompaniment of the change in the system of 
government. The amount has varied with the number of Ministers, 
but is about five lakhs of rupees a year. 

240. Croorth of dlfiortmonts.— With the introduction of the Re- 
forms a growth in the departments became unavoidable. Education 
and Local Self-Government, which had been branches of the old 
General and Municipal Department, became separate departments, 
each with a Minister, Sef^retar>^ and Assistant Secretary. A separate 
department was also formed for Agriculture and Industries, the sub- 
jects with which it deals having formerly been distributed among several 
departments. 


The transferred departments. 


The four transferred departments as they now exist, each with its 
own office under a Sei’retury ami Assistant Secretary, are concerned 
with the following main subjects: — 

(1) TxM*al Self-Government. 

Public Health. 

Medical. 

(2) Education, 

Registration. 

(3) Agriculture and Industries. 

Excise. 

(4) Public Works. 


The following table shows how they have l)een distributed among 
the Ministers from time to time. For the fii-st three years the 
departments had the advantage of continuous control by one Minister, 
but in the total of two years since the lieginning of 1924, daring 
which there have bc^n Ministers, there have been many changes: — 


r Local Self'QovemmeciU 
Sir 8on»ndra Nath Banerjf^ < Public Health. 

Medical. 


Srd January, 1921, to 
3itl Januiiry, 1924. 


Mr. P. C. Mitter 


r Education. 

\ Registratioii. 


Nawab Saiyid Nawab Ali f Pobtk Wovks. 

Ghaudhuri, 4 Agneultuie and Indnatnea. 

kExdbe. 
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4tli Jantiaiy, 1924, to 
mh IMmiAry, 1924. 


l«i March. 1924. to 
27th Augufit. 1924. 


29ih Aiigufit. 1924. to 
13th March. 1925. 


14th March, 1925, to 
26th Mart h. 1925. 


26th March. 1925. to 
21fft January. 1927. 


22fKl January. 1927. to 
26th Januar>'. 1927. 


26th January. 1927. to 
28th Augufit. 1927. 


29th Auguat. 1927. to 
11th October. 1927. 


12th Oetober« 1927 .. 


"Mr. 8. N. MaUik 
Mr. A. K. Faal'til Haq 
^ Mr. A. K. Uhur.navi 


Mr. A. K. Farl-ul Ha<| 


Mr, K. (iloirniiN i 


r Local Suktf.OovwmiwMit. 

. . < Ihihtic Health. 
tMctiical. 

, f hkliical40fi. 

\ Hcgtittlrattan. 

f Ihibhc Workn. 

. . < .igricuUurc and Imliiatriea. 
Fxciiw«. 

Ri*gif(t rat KMTi , 

Med H at 

^ Fubhc W orkw. 

anti Itiihutrtoa. 

. . KiO’intv 

).o4'al HtOf UttvtTiifnent. 
Fulvlk(' 


Nt> Mim.sit'r. 


Nawab lUiluiulnr Satyul 
Nawab All (liantlhurt. 


t^iiK attoii 

Agri( ultun* and Imtunirtf^. 


Raja Manmatba Nath 
( 'haiulhuri. 


Ibiy < 


I^w al H**lt ( iovcrniiTi'iit . 
Piil>ln* Hcalfli 
MtNiitai. 

VVorkji 

t! 


No Minifitcr. 


Sir AlKinr Hahirn 


All de|*art rncnia. 


f Mr. B. Chakravartti 


Mr. .A. K. Olmy.navi 


Mixliral . . \ t<» 23 nl 

l*ublic Health j March, 1927 . 
. . < FiIik ation. 

Public \V(»rk)i. 


r l.rfH al fit'lt t lO- 

I Vl'nuricnt 

) MtHliral r . 1 frtmi 23rti 
‘j Pubht Hcnllh / March, 1927. 
I Ite|ifni*t ration. 

( A^rn ultiirv'' aiitj Iridiiatnoa. 


No Mif»iat4»r. 


fSir P. C. Mitt4*r 


Nawab Muahamif Hoaaain 


' l»cal Hcl/ (JovcmfW'Mt. 
Mc<hcal. ’’ 

, 4 Public Health. 

Public Work*. 

Aghc'iiltiift* and IfHluatrica. 

r FxUumUtm. 

. < jR««giaUiit-«<a). 

K*cia». 
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During the perio<hi when there waa no Minieter the suhjecte under 
the tranaferred departmenia were at first administered by the 
(lovemor tinder the Transferred Subjects (Temporary Administration) 
UuleSy and from the b^th June, 1925, when the transfer of the sub- 
jects was suspended under rule (i of the Devolution Rules till the 21st 
January, 1927, were administered by Members of the Executive 
Council- 

241. Chnngit in tho sarviods. — The grant of responsible self-gov- 
ernment in the provinces involves the provincialisaiion of the services 
and a Iteginning has already l>een made in this direction with the 
HerviccH under the transferred depart iiienis, 1’hus, all rei’niiting to 
the Indian Kdu(*ational Service and the Indian Service of Engineers 
has In^eii stopjied and these services are gnuhially Ijeiiig replaced by 
new provin<‘ial services. Similarly, K|>ecialist jMists, which were for- 
merly (‘(mirolled by the Se<re<arv of State, have now besome provin- 
cial and some apj»oiiitments have already l>eeii made by the Im'iil 
Government. A further result of (his tendency is to 1 h* found in the 
reduction in the nuiiil>er of jMists reserved for nieiiil>ei‘H of the Indian 
Medical SerA'ice. 

242. EffMt of the Reforms oti the tramferred dsfertmefits.— In 

estimating the effe<‘t of the Keforins on the transferred departments, a 
distinction must l>e drawn between the first j»eriod of three years, dur- 
ing which the same three Ministers remained in ofii<*e, and the [period 
since 1924, during which either the new' system of government was 
in suspense or shortlived Ministries were struggling for existence. It 
is only in the first period that the system can In* said t4» have l>een 
working approximately in a<‘cordance with the intentions of the 
framers of the Government (»f India Act. In the second j>eriod 
either there was no Minister and, apart fn»m (he influence of the 
liegisluiive (Nnincil, the departments were administered in much the 
same way as they had l>een l>efore the Reforms; or the Ministers were 
struggling to maintain their existence and the departments suffered 
from (‘hanges of Ministers and from political influences. But in the 
first jM^riod Ministers were in a more secure position and were able to 
devote themselves to the administration of their departments. 


Local Self-Couommont Dafiartiiieffit 

24t3, Local saW*g0VOrilfllonL — ^The period l>efore the introduction 
of the Reforms had been one of much activity and change, and th^ 
Ministers found themselves in sympathy with the accepted policies 
of the departnflents. Already in the sphere of local self-government 
oflSicial chairmen of district boards, local boartls and municipalities 
had been replaced by non-officials in accordance with the policy of 
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making over iheee bo<lie«^ to imf^ular TOnirol. A bei^’iuaiitiir ka4 lieen 
Blade with (he estabii^hment of the nea' union boardn, created by the 
Village SeIf4ioveininent Act of m\K and bilU bad drafteal for 

the radical auiendnient of la^tb the (^HbutU Muniiipal Act and the 
Bengal Municipal Art. With all ihew^ rhangea, the Minialer, Sir 
Surendra Nath Banerjea, w«h in ijyiiijuiihy, and in |iarticular with 
the Calcutta Munici{>al Bill, whuh with iiHulifirat i<»UM he mic* 

(*eeded in getting imseed into law in VX::{, In the muiie year he 
introduced the Bengal Muiiic i|>a! Bill, to whii h he hiul given lie fiiitil 
Khape, but the (x)uncil I'ltnie to an eiul In’tore any progreni* c'ould tie 
made with the bill. 

244. HwtiMi fSliof* — In the matter of medical relief it had long 
lieen the practice of (lovcrnmcnt to support tlo‘ prim ipal hospitaU of 
Calcutta, (iovernment also providi'd farilities hu higher itH«dt<iiI 
training at the Mivlieal (%>llog«* ami ihc hospitals attm hed t<» it : 
whilst the (^mnptiell Modital ScIum>1 \^as an institution for th»^ train- 
ing of the lower grade of rnedii at oftirers. Dutside Cah ufta, on the 
other handy it was for the most part left to distrot iHuudH, inuniei- 
[Hilities and private eharity to proviile luedji al relitd, At Daeea a 
medical si'hool for the training of inedieal oiliters of the lower graile 
had la^en working for many years; there was no other provision out- 
side (Calcutta for me<lieal training, hut (iovernment had Hamtioneti 
in IDIS the establishment of a medi<al selii»ol at Bunlwan, the whole 
cost lieing met from jirovim iul revenues. 'I'his sehool was opened in 

1921. 

The first year of the Heforms was marked i>y the o|iening of the 
S<*h(Hd of Ti-opieal Medicine and Hygiene and the mw hospital for 
tiopical diseases, the establishment of whieh was dm‘ t«» the genius 
and energy of Sir lx»onard Hfigers. .-\ furtlier notahle mldition in 
1924 was the Pasteur Institute, the need for whieh in (’aleufta was 
at once demonstrated by the fart that the nuinlxo of patienU in the 
first half-year of its working exeee<led tlie numWr of thosi^ who had 
gone from Bengal for treatment at Shillong in the previous year. 

There has been no great change in jK>licy since the Department 
came under the control of a Minister in 1921. Both the Minister 
and the liegislative Council were in sympathy w'ith the fKdiev of 
extending medical education to centres in the districts, aiol thus not 
only meeting a need for medical assistance in ruriil areas but also 
providing a new avenue for employment for the* micldle class. I he 
difficulty of providing hospitals of suflic-ient cajmeity to [>n»vide the 
baaia for niedicul training and the general lack of funds stood in (he 
way of rapid progress, and the only sclicsd so far establishcul is one 
at Myniensingh in Eastern Bengal. Schemes for other scIicmiIs, how- 
ever, have made some progress, and it is hojied soon to establish four 
more acjiools. 
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Ouiffide Oalcuita the only Govern ment hospital of importance ia 
the Mitford Hospital at Daci^a. The system of medical relief in the 
districts is based on a hospital at the district headquarters, which is 
ordinarily placed in charge of the Civil Burgeon of the district, and 
a number of outlying dispensaries. The funds of these institutions 
are chiefly derived from rnunicipalitieH and district Ixiards and from 
subscriptions. Small grants are made by Government, but these are 
mainly in return for services rendered to Government. The total of 
these grants in 1921 was Rs. l,92,()tM>, and in 1926 Rs. 2,32,000. 
The nurnlier of district hospitals and dispensaries in 1921 was 827. 
This has gradually risen to 1,095 at the end of 1926. In the year 
1923, the Ministry of Lo<*al Self-Government, in order to encourage 
the establishment of di8j>ensarieH by distri<’t and union Imurds, 
sanctioned recurring grants <if Rs. 25t) for every new village di8j>ensary 
established by union Iniards and Rs. 500 for new dispensaries 

established by district boards to serve the needs of a thana or ptdice- 

station area. The grant was sanctioned for three years, and was 
renewed in 1926. The total nui«l>ei of patients treated aimually in 
district hospitals and disj>eiisaries has remained alK)ui ilie same, the 
figure for 1921 lieing 7,565,000 and the figure for 1926. 7.788, OtM). 

245. PuMio tMattk— Whatever may have l^een the cause, there 
has been a remarkable change for the better in the attitude of the 
people towards public health, and a great advance in the work done by 
the Public Health Department. The change in attitude may be illus- 
trated by the fa<‘t that in 1921 there were 49 co-operative anti-malarial 
and public health societies and in 1927 representatives from 1,087 such 
societies c'aiiie to Calcutta to pay homage io Sir Ronald Rovss. It 

may fairly l>e claimed that the Public Health Department has 

succeeded in winning (Muifidence in the nmasures it m-omniends. When 
District Health Officers were first apfiointeel in 1920 and 1921, district 
Imards, which were required to pay half their salaries, were inclined 
to regard them as exf>ensive luxuries. They are now welcomed every- 
where ; it is proposed to establish a subordinate health staff in every one 
of the six hundred [mlice-station areas in Bengal, and more than a third 
of the number are already at work. In 1920 about 2,600 tanks and 
wells were chlorinated in cholera- inf e<ded areas. This number rose to 
9,960 in 1921 ; in 1926 in one district alone the number was 4,465. In 
1921 not a single cholera-infwted house was disinfected, and it was not 
for want of infec’tion ; in 1926 in one district 2,220 houses were disin- 
fected. In 1921 there was no anti-cholera inoculation; in 1925 there 
were 101,736 inocmlations ; in 192<> more than 250,000 doses of va(*cine 
were issued, and villagers were c'oining forward and offering to pay 
for the coat of it. 

In 1921 the department made a s}>ecial enquiry into the prevalence 
of k#U-|uear and foqmj that it wa« widely prevalent in parta of Bengal 
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IB which it had previously Wn uususpectod. The reeulU are 
able. In 1921, 7,689 patients were treated; in 192J^ 51,740; in 1924, 
130,952, and in 1925, 179,041, There wcw 600 centres at work in 
1926, and it may noa' be said that there has lieen a marked decline in 
the number of sufferers from this scMiiurpe. 

This work begran liefore the Refontis, Its rapid development has 
been due to an enthusiastic ^lepartment ant) a I'hange in joiblic opinion, 
which has been indmed by pnipagmnda, in which the rropical Kt hmil 
of Medicine has l>een clivsely asstH^iatetl, and coiitirnied liy exj>erience. 
It has had the active sy input hy of (tt»veriimeiit . Uith when there has 
lieen a Minister and when there has b<*en none; and though the ftiiidH 
spent ui>on it have not Wn large they increased fnnn Uh. 23 lakhs in 
1921*22 to Hs. 34 lakhs in 192ii-27 ; the grant in the t'lirrent year is 
Rg. 38 lakhs. 


Etfucation Department. 

246. In the sphere of education there had also l>een much activity 
in the years preceding the Reforms, and though practical achievement 
continued to be strictlv limitetl bv the want of funds, the Minister, 
MV. V. C. M iiter, found intic h material ready for his attcmtion in 
1921. 

247. Pri m ery educatiov^ — Following the principles laid down by 
the Government of India in 1913, the pie-Reform Government of 
Rengal had adopted a programme, which included the pr(»visioii of 
a primary school under the cMUitrcd of the district iMmrd in each chauki- 
dari panchayat union, gupplenienting the pay of teachers of other 
primary g<;hooIs and establishing reformed tniining sc hools for primary 
school teachers in every subdivision. As the renults achieved were 
disappointing the problem was further examined and a new scheme 
prepared. This was again modified after the introduction of the 
Reforms, Mr. Mitter obtaining the ap[iroval of Governmeiii to the 
principle that the cost of financing all pro|Hmals for primary educa- 
tion under the scheme should lie shared by Government wdth the Ioc'hI 
Iwnlies. But very little advantage was taken of this offer of aswistfince 
and by the end of 1926-27 the scdierne had l>een iniroduced cuily in 21 
municipalities and 72 unions, the Gcnernment grant amotiniing to 
Rs. 1,CH,102 a year. The draft of a IVimarv Kducation Bill was cc»m- 
pleted in 1927, but it has ncd yet lieen iiitrocluc ed, partly owd ng to want 
of funds for the preliminary steps and partly owing to the change of 
Ministries, 

There was mi change in jadic y during the time' when there was no 
Minister, but the department siic’ceeded in increasing the grants to 
loeii) bodins for primary education from H«- 17,00j0fM> jn Jil24-25 to 
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E$. 22,80,000 in 1927-28. Almost the whole of the increase was used 
for raisin|{f the pay of primary school teachers. 

248. tMOIMtary anil Mgliar adueatiofl. — The Government of Bengal 
had generally approved of the ref^unmendaiions of the Calcutta Univer- 
Hity ('oin mission, whose chief pmjKjsals hail l>een the recon niitut ion of 
the Calcutta University, the incorjwration of the University of Dacca, 
the separation of inteniiediate from c^dlegiate education and placing it 
under a suitably constituted lK>dy, the expansion of tethnical and 
v<K’ationaI edm-ation, changes in the organisation of teaching and 
inspecting staffs, and the encouragement of education of girls, back- 
ward classes and Muhammadans. 

Mr. Mitter devoted much time to the reform of the Calcutta 
l^niversity and the establishment of boards for secondary education, 
but no progress could Ik* made owing to want of funds and the 
opjMmition of the University. The Dacca University Act bad l>een 
passed in 1920, and in 1921 the f^niversily was at last established. 
Science teaching in niufassal ccdleges was improved, and encourage- 
ment was given tc» the education clf girls ainl of the depressed classes. 
A further achievement stands t<» the c redit of the shortlived Ministry 
of 1924, during which Mr. Fuzl-ul lliicj succeeded in setiiring funds 
f<»r the Islaiiiia College in Calc utta, the <‘onst ruction of which had long 
been held up by the financial stringency. 

Other schemes, which had l>een included in the programme pre- 
jiarecl by Mr. Mitter in 192^1, have In'en carried out in subsefjuent years. 
Effec t has recently Wen given to a sc*beme for improving the pay and 
prosjiects of teachers in sec-ondarv schools, incduding the creation of a 
provident fund. Another scheme for providing manual training has 
Wen put into o|»eratioii in twenty-one Government and aided high 
schcKcls, and its extension to a hundred more sc'hcxds has Wen adminis- 
tratively appnned. Provision has Wen made for garden and farm 
work in secondaty^ schcnds and the improvement of teaching in 
engineering; and grants towards the maintenBn(‘e of a hostel in North 
Calcutta for women students of cK^lleges and the establishment of 
middle English schools for girls in ceHain district headquarters have 
l>een sanctioned. 

The alxilition of the Ministry in 1924 caused no change in policy. 
The dejiartment ohtaine<l a substantial increase in the grant for 
secondary education during this later |>eriod, and the grants to non- 
Goveminent se<’ondary schools were raised from Its. 7,75,000 in 1924-25 
to Rs. 10,84,000 in 1925-20 and again to Rs. 12,43,000 in 1927-28. 
Of the increase in the latter year, a sum of Rs. 1,50,000 was devoted 
to increasing the pay of teachers. To the same period belongs the 
Bfice» Vl^iversity (Amendment) Act, passed in 1925, wbicb by providing 
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tor an annual contributicm by Govf^riimt^nt of K». 5| lakht* plae«Kl tba 
fitiaiiee» of tbf* Univerj^ity on a stable basis. 


Agriculture and Indualries OifMutment. 

249. Agriwltuin^ — Government’s agricultural jmlicy wa» euun* 
eiated in a resolution published shortly Ix foi-e the Keforms; its main 
objcK^tive was the proviHioii of the l>esf f>btunuible seed for any ty|ie of 
agricultural pnaluce and the i reatiim of uo ugnirv for its distribution. 
This policy of research frdlowed !»v demonstration atwl pn>paganda has 
l>een fully justified by the r<>MKpiru<»us surreys ttr)tie\ed with such iui* 
portaiit crops as jute, |)a<idy atol sugairant*. It \^a*» jo repletl by the 
first Minister, Nawab Saiyid Nawab Ali ( ’huuillitu i. and, in spite of 
retrenchment and (he repeated < hanges of Minister in the later years, 
the dopartiuent has fortunately 1 ho*o able to iioiintaiu tliis policy 
without interruption. 

The best methods of \v«»rkiug tfONeiumeot deumust rat ion fatiMs had 
lanoi tlisru.ssed during the time of the fiint .Miinsiiy. and in 1921 
Ml*. (ihu/.na\ i dec idetl find a portion id <»v«*!y farm should In* wcukeil 
as an ecamomic proposition so as to chommstrate thaf agriculture c-oii- 
ducted on the lines rec’omimmded h\ flo‘ dcpartnooit <‘ou!il he* made to 
pay. Anoth«*r noteworthy ch*v cdopnouit Ini'* Imuoj the* itorcasc* in thc^ 
nuinhc^r cd privjife farms and of paddy s«*ed farms, growing and disfn- 
buting approved df^pjirtment al scmmI. that have sprung up in various 
parts of the province as a rc‘sult of depjtrtmenta! ac fnitji's 

250. Agricultural education.— A matter t<i which the first Minister 

gave his citrly attention was the [»n»\ ision of agi ic till ural »*duiiction 
rhe SalxMir (\»Ilege was alsiut to Is* < h»sc»d af flu' cool cd tin* 1921-22 
■^fk.snion and there w'as no institution in Ihocgal foi liighc'r agricultural 
education. The c»nly agn icultural hi liools in tlie piovim ** w«*re twet 
experimental sc hools opened af Dac e ;i and ( hiiisura in 1929 ancl 1921 
for the training of cultivators’ sons, I’he whede* ipo'stion of agi i< tillural 
eilucation was discussed at the l*n»vincial Hoard of Agric ulture in 
August 1921, and early in 1922 it was decided tec give effec t to a long 
pending sc^beme tor the establishiio*nt of an institute at Dacca for 
higher agric'ultural edu(*atioii, tc» cccnvei t the sc IhkcIs at Dacc a ami 
Chinsura into sec-ondarv agricultural schools, and to consider the 
e#»iablifthment of elementary agricultural schools. Hut the financial 
diffi<^ulties of the province have stocal in the way of these st hemes. 
The Dacca Institute has not yet lK*en established The two vernacular 
schools at Dacca and Chinsura were raised to the sec emdary standard in 
1922, but in 1924 the Chinsura sch<M>l was abolished in accordaiHe with 
the advice of the Bengal Retrenchment Committee. The same 
committee was opposed the elementary agricultural schmds, and the 
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tchools have not yet been started. During tbe preaent Miiiiairy with 
the co-o{>eraiioii of the Education Department provision has been made 
for instruction in farm and garden work in the ordinary secondary 
schools, and teachers are being trained for this purpose at the Dacca 
Secondary Agricultural School. 

Some progress has l>een made in the matter of cattle improvement. 
The initial steps had been taken before 1921 by the establishment of the 
I{ang})ur Cattle Farm and of the cattle breeding section at Dacca, but an 
advance was made in 1927 when a Live Stock Expert was appointed; a 
scheme for cattle iniproveinent, which includes the supply of stud bulls 
to co-operative organisations and the grant of premiums to encourage 
the maintenance of approved hulls, has been sanctioned and funds 
provided in this year's budget. A permanent committee of the 
various depart men ts interested in the subject has also l)een formed 
to advise on matters connected with it. 

The ap[M»intTneiit of an Agricultural Engineer, whose main duties 
would Ih' c*oMcenied with irrigation work and the care of farm 
mafd)inerv, was ap])roved as an exjM'rimental measure in 1925, but no 
one has l>een Jippointed to the |>oHt as the j^resent Minister is not exm- 
viiieed of the utility of the a[>poiittment. 

261. S^riOllltura* — An up-to-date silk weaving institute has l)een 
established at llerhampore ; and encouraging progress has l>een made in 
dememsiration and pn)i)aganda wx)rk in the districts of Malda and llogra 
for training silk rearers in better methods of rearing and of preventing 
disease. 

252. Votwiliary* — It has been the accepted policy of Government 
that veterinary treatment is essentially a local concern and a legitimate 
charge on the revenues of local lodies : Government provides the 
inspecting and controlling staff, but only makes a contribution towards 
the cost of the local staff. There has been one departure from thi.s 
principle since the Iteforins, namely, the decision hy Mr. Ghuxnavi in 
1927 that the control of epidemics, as distinct from the ordinary care of 
animals is a provincial concern. 

253, IndUitritS* — The Industries Department was constituted in 
1920 as a result of the recommendation of the Indian Industrial Com- 
mission and its activities have generally followed the lines indicated 
in the Commission’s report. The financial stringency, however, pre- 
vented its development cm the generous scale originally contemplated. 

The educational work done by the department is described in the 
chapter on the Growth of Education in Bengal. Its policy in other 
directions has been to supply correct and ui>-to-date information on 
commercial and industrial matters, to ascertain by research and 
demonstrate tbe economic utilisation of available raw material, and to 
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local indmtriea. It« activiti^, howavar, have hmn raitrictad 
by the want of fuii<l!i anti have alao been affected by the induairial 
depreeaion which bei^n Mnm after the department was oonetituted. 
The neceasity of retrenchment tieprtveti the dt*{>artiueiit of the neryicee 
of ita Industrial Intelli^nre Offit'er in 1921 and has confined the work 
of t'olleciinfr and supplyiujr inforinatioii within iiarroa* limits. An 
iudustriul chemist wan ap|a>ititcd in i 92 l. but his laboratory waa not 
com[detetl until 11 ) 26 . The staff available ft»r dcnionstraiioti work ha* 
been aiualb and retreiuhment remt»ved the Divisional Sutierinlendenia 
of Industries. The us^istanre of ituli>r<'nt>us iiitlustries has mostly 
taken the form of advice and of help in iihtainin^ facilities from other 
Oovernnient departments and railways. 

The exfx'iuliturc on the department was Us. T lukhs in 1921-22. 
Thi.s was riMlured to a little H.e. 51 lakhs in lfl2d*24; it was 

restored it) i»vc! Us. 7 lakhs in 1925-26, anti has snoc lanm increase^!, 
the ^aiit in the budget fur 192S-29 Ixonfr lakhs. 

254. Co op6ntiV0 tooiotiot* — ^I'he }H>liry fo)lo%red is bmied on the 
[iniHiples laid down by the t b>verninent f»f Indta in 1!I14. It hum 
leiiiained unrh.in^ed during the years of the Ibdutius, though there 
ha\e lasMi de vtdopnit'n t s in ne\% dire< tiuiis Hiii h us in the foriuatioli of 
milk s(M i«‘tit»s ami the ftr^anisution of siM’ieti«*s fi»i tht» sale of jute and 
jKuldy. an<l theri* has Isuoi a marked jrrewth of irrijrutiun and other 
societies. 

Whilst there has Ikhmi no chanp* in ]s)li( v, there has Isu^n a ^rcat 
exjKiiision in the work of the de|>;irtinent . I he number of Mui ieties 
of all classes rf>se from 6,679 in 1921-22 to 12, Ml 9 in lJ>25-26, and the 
workinfi^ capital of these soc ieties from Us. M.fiM lakhs to Hs, 7.52 bikh?». 
Tile jwincijKil functions jn^rformed b> the d*‘i>5irtTnent arc those of 
org*anisation, insj»e<’tion ami ainlit. 'rin* mst to ( iiivernmcnt was 
Ks. 4, (>0.000 in 1921-22 and Rs. in 1927-2i‘» lln* estiuiuted 

cost for the current year is Us. (),dO,0(M). 

256. Exciita — The excise policy followed sine© 1921 differs little 
from that laid down in 1914. In 1921 the Ministry restate^l the jrtin- 
ciple underlying that policy, which was <lin» led towards swuirinff a 
minimum of consumption with a maximum of revenue. Ah rtKi^rds pro- 
hibition, it was also detdared that this invohed an unjustifiable inter- 
ference with the lilieriy of individuals, and (fovcrniiient were not pr«- 
lM«re<l to accept it as the ^oii\ of their excise |N»li<*v In the same year 
the I^ffislrttive Council rejec ted a resolution ur^inK prohibition. 

It was also declared that facilities would W affordeil by the dejsirt- 
mont towards the industrial use of alcohol. As u step towards this 
the duty on alcohol reejuired for m<Hlicinal or other industrial ptir- 
pofles WM rediued by over 50 per «-ent. It wfo, aU,. deoidwl to 
abandon altogether the system of settling exciife and opium shojai by 
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annual auction and the Bengal fixed-fee eyetem waa extended through* 
out the province. 

Be»ide» the licencing boards in Calcutta and two other towne which 
already existed, licensing boards have now also been created in four 
districts as an experimental measure. 

With regard to opium and oihei dangerous drugs, varioxis 
measures of control were adojded as a result of the ratification by the 
(loverument of India of th€‘ various instruments which arose out of 
the fleneva (V)nference of lft24-25. llie price of opium in Calcutta 
and its ncighlsuiring districts was €!nhance<l by R«. 20 i>er w^er in 
1026. In U127 tin* Secretary of State suggested that a reasonable 
standard of ('onsiiinptioii of opinrti woubl lie r'tO seers j>er annum per 
KbOfMI of population, and <hut sjiecial emjuiries should l>e made in local- 
ities where cfiusumpt ion exceeded this rate. A committee wi\h apjMiint- 
ed to investigate renditions whert* the above standard is exceeded and 
other subsidiary measures to restrict consumption were taken. 


Public Works Department* 

266. The Public Works Department differs from the other thrt'e 
de[iartmeiits in that il is mainly an agency deimrtment for carrying 
out the Works recjuired by other dejiartments and is not therefore 
concerned with any large tjuestions of jHilicv, except in the matter of 
rotids. 'riie d(*|Kirtment was res|nmsible for three bills. The first 
was introduced by the Minister, Nawab Saiyid Nawab Ali Chaudhuri, 
and b<*cume the lb»ng‘al Aerial K-ofH‘ways Act, 192d. The objtHds of 
the Act weie to authorise, fa<dlitate and regulate the construction 
and working* of atuial ro{H*way.s. The other two Acts were |Kissed 
when there was no Minister. The Bengal Highways Act, 1925, 
enabled (iovernment to close tem]>oraril y any Government road and 
to make rules for the regulation of traffic, the prevention of olist ruc- 
tion and encroaednnents and other matters. The value of the bill 
was leHseiied by the Ti<^gislative Council reducing the jienalties to 
trifling amounts. The most im^xiriani of the three Acts was the 
Howrah Bridge Act, 1926. The bill was defeated in 1924 by a 
dilatory motion, but waa passed in a later session, though the Ijegis- 
lative Council rejected the ty|>e of bridge which Government would 
have preferred to adopt. 

The Retarved DepartmenU* 

257. EffMt of tlio Roforms on tlio rooorvod doportiiiomi» — ^In the 

reserved departments the actual system of administration has 
remained practically unaltered by the Befonns, but the machinery 
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of the new constitution has influenced its workini^ in several ways, 
both directly and indirectly. 

Ihe direct influence has been exerted mainly through the uiereas* 
ed |K)wer of the Legislative C'ouncil. In the old l^^gishitive Council 
there was a majority of ntm-ofticiul memliers, ami a luu*e majority of 
elected inetiilierH ; but the ineiiilH'rs were not clectinl on a direct 
franchise, and the coni[H>sition of the (Nuitu'il was oixlinatily such as 
not to offer any serious ohsti urt ion to tfo> eriuuent husineHs. The 
Reforms introduce<l a direct fninchisi*, and largidy increaMinl huth the 
lum-official and the eleetcni iiuijiuity. 

The power of the l^egislutive Coutii il in its relations with (ioveru- 
ment has lieen greatly enhanced by the intrease iu the mimlier of 
elected members. The reserveil side of (lovernmeiit is in the difficult 
position of an irremovable executive which has to work through a 
legislature in which it does not comiiiaioi a majority. Not only has 
the Council power to reject hills introdmed by (loviMument, hut 
ju’ivate hills (*an also Im* introduciMl and the ('oitncil has |»owcr to 
fwiss hills unacceptulili* to (tovcnunent. .Similarly, whilst the old 
(Jouni’il could only pass residutions on tlit» hudgtd, which the (}overn- 
ment were free to accei>t or not. llu* new ('ouneil has |v<>wer to 
reject or reduce the demands ina<le hy (iovenunent. It is true that 
the Governor may certify tliat tin* passage of a hill relating to a 
reserved .stihject is (sssential for the dischargi^ of liis i<‘s)>onsihilit> 
for the suhj(‘ct ami tlu'reujsui tlie hill is deemed to have pass(*d, and 
that he may wdthhohl liis assruit from u hill passe<l hy the Counc’il; 
he may also certify that the <*x|s*nditure provided for hy a demand 
relating to a reserved suhjeet is essiuilial to the discliarge f»f his 
responsibility for the suliject and the (iovenunent may then act ns 
if the Council assented to tlie deimind. Hut the exjMuifUoe of the 
last seven years show's that (‘very emIeavfUM lias lM*en riuuh* to mtM»t 
the wishes of the Legisluti\(‘ ('ouneil and a friMjmud use of the jHiW’er 
of cert ificiit ion has lieen avoidi‘d. In only one cam* has a hill h(‘f‘n 
imsstni into a law by certification, and in onl\ one < ase has the 
Governor withheld his assent to a hill ]risH(d by the (’oiim il, the 
circumstances in Imth caws being exceptional. The jwiwej t/i certify 
demands was freely \i»ed in 11(24 when the (\mm il rejected almost all 
the demands for reserved Huhjecls; hut at other times it has h«M'n 
used sparingly, and the f%>un(‘il has l»een able to effect wnieritil 
mlurtionH of demands. ApaH from the exer. isr of . onstitiiliona! 
powers, the memWis of Government have alwiiys shown i* desire to 
ffet the support of the Couneil and .« readiness tf) vield when the 
opposition of a mniority was due f<. a real difference of <n.inion and 
not a mere desire . • ofwtruit. with the result that .oncessions hare 
often been made. An example is the reduction of the survey and 
aettlement expenditure hy a material change in the j.roprnmme. 
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There has alao been a reluctance to place before the Council matters 
in which there waa reaaon to think that the attitude of the Council 
would be hoatile. For example, billa for conaolidaiing and 
modemiaing the lawa relating to police administmtion, which had 
lieen drafted shortly before the lleforma, have not yet been introduced. 
The uncertainty as to the form in which the bills would emerge from 
the Council made the Police l)e{»artment unwilling to run the risk of 
introduction. 

^rhe addition of u second non-official Indian Member of the Exe- 
cutive Council has increased the representation of Indian non-official 
opinion, l)oth in the Executive ('ouncil and in the Joint Meeting of 
the two sides of (lovernment. It has also had some effect on the 
ixdicy of the departments under the Indian Member. For instance, 
the policy of the Irrigation I>ej>artment is now more influenced by 
popular opinion than it was before. 

The reserved departments have also been affected by the desire of 
all members of the (ioverninent to do the utmost jx)ssihle for the 
transferred departments. The reasons for this attitude have l)een a 
recognition that the transferred departments are intended to serve 
important and urgent needs of the jx'ople, a wish to help the Ministers 
to achieve success, and the desire to comply with a popular demand. 
It is an attitude which was most evident in the later years when the 
transferred defmrtraenis were being administered by Members of the 
Executive Ck>uncil, and was most marked in the case of the Education 
Deixirtment, which was under the charge of the Finance Member. 
The effect of this sympathy with the transferred departments has been 
that the reserved de|xirtments suffered in the allocation of funds. 


CHAPTER X. 

Relations with the Covormnent of Indie and the 
Secretary of State. 

268. Conoral. — In the working of the laws and rules governing the 
relations of the local Government with the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State, no difficulty of any importance has arisen in 
the relations between the Provincial Government, the Central Govern- 
ment and the Secretary of State. But certain problems have emerged 
which indicate the desirability of modifications in the existing 
arrangements. 

269. Tha Court. — The Calcutta High Court is directly under 

the administrative control of the Government of India, but the local 
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Oov^iraiuent has to meet the whole co»i of the Court from it a owti 
revenuee. This arrangement is aiiomnlous and with the need for 
eoxtBuliing the local Government before any change involving ex]>endi- 
ture is sanctioned leads to a dilatory and cuml>ersotne systcin of 
triangular correspondem*e. In IJttl the Government of Bengal made 
an unsuccessful attempt to ae<’ure a devolution of power frtnn the 
Government of India. Again, the Uh'uI Government cannot puss any 
Bill affecting the jurisdiction of the High (\aut; heme, when the 
Bengal Children Act of 11122 confernMl appellate and revisional ]H»w^ers 
on the High (Aiurt, these provisitms had to 1 h' riwMiacttMl by Uic^ 
central legislature to give them legal validity. A similar dirticulty 
arose in the amendment of the Bengal Teiuiacy Act. 

260. CalcutU University and saoondary aduoatUm. By Art VII of 

1921 the administrative control over Cahutta rniversity, which till 
then vested in the Government of India. w*as transferred to the Govern* 
ment of Bengal. Under the Devolution Hules, however, the univer» 
sity and the control and organi.Hation of stMoiidarv I'ducation were 
subject to legislation by the Indian legishvtnre for a period of five 
years from drd January U121. Dmlii^r this period, the Ministry of 
Education prepared a Bill to amend the luw^ relating to Calcutta 
University, and submitted it for the previous sam tiou of th<* Governor- 
General under section 80A (Vj) if) of the Govertnnctd of India Act. 
As lK)th the university and the Government of Assam objected to 
the provision.s of the Bill, and as it did not com[>letely emlM)dy the 
recommendations of the Sadler Commissioru the (tovernment «)f India 
refused their sanction, and the Hill had to he dit»|)]»ed. In H126, the 
rules automatically changed, so that the university and secondary 
education became subject to legislation hy tlie local legislature. The 
difficulty of legislating in respect of Assam still remtiins. 

261. Control of prisons. — Under the Prisons Aid, 1H94, and rules 
made thereunder, the general cmitiol of prisons in all provinces is 
vested in the Goveriiinent of India. In 1922, the Government of 
India issued certain instructions regarding the use of the punishment 
of whipping, and the classification cd jadit'cal offenders. lo these 
orders the Government of Bengjil took exception wdthoui suc<-e»s. In 
1923 the subject of whipping was raised again hy a resolution carried 
in the Legislative Council in favour of the al>olition of whip[>ing in 
jails. The Government of Bengal submitted certain proposals which 
did not meet with the approval of the Government of India. The 
difficulty was finally solved by the liK-al Government being iiermitted 
to issue executive instructions on the subject, the statutory rules 
remaining unaltered. 

262. FifiaMial. — The new constitution conferred upon the local 
legislature for the first time the iK)wer to make laws imposing or 



amending taxation without liznitatiou in respect of certain aebeduled 
taxen, and 8ubje<t to the control of the Govenior-General la 
Council in re«j>6ct of other H{»ecified heads. Under these powers the 
local legislature passed three taxation bills — 

(а) The Bengal Amusements Tax Bill. 

(б) The Bengal Court-fees (Amendment) Bill. 

(c) The Bengal Stamp (Amendment) Bill. 

To the first of these the consent of the Government of India was 
not necessary and sanction for the introduction of the second was 
granted without comment. With regard to the third, the Central 
Government gave ready assent on the mutual understanding that 
certain proposed enhancements of stamp duty on various commercial 
documents would l>e deleted, the Government of India undertaking 
in its turn to introdiue all-India legislation covering the increased 
taxes omitted from the Bengal Bill. The principle underlying this 
arrangement was the desirability of uniform taxation on commen ial 
(hx^uments in all provinces, a proposition with which the Government 
of Bengal were in geneial sympathy. These arrangements were 
emWdied in the Indian Stamj) Amendment Act passed by the central 
legislature in 1923. 

203. In the Bengal Fairs Bill it was proposed to authorise the levy 
of a terminal tax on j>ilgiim8 proceeding by rail to certain rnHas in 
Bengal. The Government of India disallowed this projK)sal on the 
ground that such }M»wers should be exer< ised only in respect of large 
fairs of all-India importance and that the villas in (juestion. did not 
come within this category. 

204. In 1921-22, the local Government suggested that railways 
should be declared lial)Ie to pay road and public works cesses under 
section 135 of the India?i Railways Act, but the Government of India 
declined to accept the proposal. 

2(»5. The rapid extension of road transport in recent years has 
di rented iiH'reased attention the <|uestion of motor taxation, and 
the local Governnmnt initiated an enquiry into the possibility of tap- 
ping this source of revenue in the interests of the kx'al authorities 
responsible for the maintenance of roads. The Government of India, 
however, requested the local Government to await the results of an 
enquiry which they had themselves instituted, — a suggestion which 
the Government of Bengal have accepted. 

266. The rules i-egarding the control of Famine Insurance Fund 
balances, and advances from the Government of India to the local 
Government, have worked smoothly, while no occasion arose for the 
exercise of the Government of India’s control over provincial borrow- 
ing. 
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267. Exoiit. — The interutttiaiial aiid iuterprovimual aftpacta of 
exciae admiiiistratioti naturally give ri?ie to pmbleinn which only th# 
central authority can hutulle. The ohligation^ iiicurreil by the Gov- 
ernment of India at Geneva under the Drug Conventions of 1926 have 
involved the loc*al Government in imjHutunt developments of p 4 >licv, 
and in 1926 the Government of Bengal pi-otested against the action 
of the Central (fovernment in a<'cepting on its own respt>nHihility 
obligations of which the enforcement would ufftH l provincial revenues. 
The Government of India maintained that nothing had l>een under- 
taken which was not consistent with the pre-Reforms [Mil icy ; uiid 
further claimed that they were not iHuind to ( onsult ha^al Governments 
liefore incurring obligations in the international sphere. This deci- 
sion obv'iously could not lie regar<le<l uh final if grave injury were don© 
to provincial revenues. 

In the matter of inter provincial adjustments of exc ise revenue* 
the Government of India interveiu‘d as a heiunulcnt intermediary to 
prevent a (onflict of interests and to bring about a s<du<ion acrefdable 
to the different provincial ( lovto iiments. Tiiis obj«»f t \i as, in fart, 
acliieved. 

Gener*ally it may be said that inter Icrence went tuily so far us was 
required by international or inter|>rovincial relations. 

26M. Control of Sorvioos. — In the matter »d the reel uit men! and 
control of the ('ivil Services in India, the lelutivo p<»weis of the Secie» 
taiy of State, the Government of India ami thr local (iovermnent have 
been clearly defined in the ( ’lassificut ion Rules and the Delegation 
Rules, 1926, which have been framed by the Secietury «>f State in 
(V)uncil under section 9GB (2) of the (lovcni merit of India Act. Idie 
general effe<'t of these rules is a clearer definitimi of the lonlnd of tlie 
Secretary of State in (^luncil over the all-India sei vices, and the dele- 
gation to tlie local Government of control over the piDvimial and 
sulM)i*diriiite services, and officers ledding special posts. Riif tliis 
delegutirm of jxiw^ei* is ac<'ompanicd by tin* important icslnction that 
without the })i*evious approval of flic ( lovei nor-fbncral in (%>uncil no 
first appointmeul can Ire made otherwise than by c ornind it ive examina- 
tion, or selection by a permanent board. 

Another important feature of the Uetonns period in carnnecliori 
with the Civil Services is the creation of the Ibibli* Service (^mimis- 
sion under the provisurns of section 96(^ of the Goveriimenf of Indin 
Act. The duties of the (\»mmission which are detailed in the Public 
Service Commission (Functions) Rules, 1926. are primarily in con- 
nection with the all-India services, but provision has also Ireeii made 
whereby the Commission if so requested may render help to Uwal 
Governments in connection with provincial services or special offirers. 
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An important point in connection with this Commiaeion ie the establish- 
ment of the convention that in certain classes of cases the advice 
tendered by the Commission shall, save in exceptional matters, be 
accepted by the Government of India. 

269. No real difficulty of principle has been experienced in con- 
nection with the administration of the services under these rules. 
Only in two cases has there been a reference to the Governor-General 
in Council in connection with officers of all-India services and in 
neither were the orders of the Iw^al Government modified. 

The final result of the changes of the Reforms period is the estab> 
lishment of the methods of recruitment, discipline and ;'romoiion on a 
system of rules and regulations which can be altered only with the 
consent of authorities that are not likely to be swayed by any con- 
sideration other than the integrity and efficiency of the public 
services. 


CHAPTER XI. 

The Reforms and General Administration. 

270. In considering the effect of the Reforms on general adminis- 
tration, and chiefly the administration in the districts, it is not easy 
to distinguish the changes due to the new system of government from 
those due to other causes. There have l)een causes operating for 
many years l>efore the Reforms; there hiive been other causes arising 
from ideas such as produced the Reforms, and there are causes to be 
found in the present constitution, all reacting on one another, and 
together producing the changes in the form and spirit of the admin- 
istration which have l>ecmne apparent in recent years. 

271. Th6 ®ld systam. — The essence of the old system was that 
there wnis a series of one-man authorities, one subordinate to another, 
each resjionsible for Ihe administration of the area in his charge. The 
Lieutenant-Governor wjis resfionsible to the Governor-General of India 
for the province, the Conimissioner to the Lieutenant-Governor for 
his division, the District Officer to the Commissioner for his district, 
and the Subdivisional Officer to the District Officer for his subdivision. 

The functions of the Commissioner and the District Officer were 
very wide. With the exception of the Civil Courts and the Courts 
of Session, over which the District Judge had authority in subordina- 
tion to the High Court, the District Officer was concerned in and 
controlled all other activities of Government within his district. 
He was the representative of the sovereign power. As the District 
Magistrate, he was responsible for th^^ maintenance of law and order 
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and controlled the police and the critniiial coorU; as C^iUector he waa 
reeponsible for the due realisation of tUl Government revenues, land 
revenue, inmme-tax, excise, road cess and puWic works cess; hie was 
the chief Revenue Court in the district, with both original and 
appellate jurisdiction, lie was in many districts the chairman of 
the municipality at the head<{uartein4 of the district; he was always 

the chainnan of the district IkmihI and, as auch, hail a large share 

in the control of Kuch mutters as muds and communications, public 
health, water-supply and education. He was responsilde for every- 
thing that concerned the welfare of liis district; in times of oalaniity 
or distress he was expci'icd to take chargt* of the relief wtjrk. and 
his i>o«ition in the district board cnahlcil him tii act promptly. It 
was through the Commissioner ami the District OHicei that all orders 
of Government came, and thn>\igh the District Officer and "the Com- 
raissioner that all requests to tiovernnient had to pass. On matters 
of j>olicy Government ordinarily <*onHulteil the Commissioners, and 
the latter often consulted the Distrirt (Mficers, Then* was a com- 

iminity of ideas and traditions between (iovernnient and its officers, 

mutual undei-standiiig was easy, and the advi«e of tlie t 'oinniissioiieni 
carried great weight. 

272. Tendtri^ to deportmonUI oontrol litfort tho RoToniMU— For 

many years l>efore the Deforms a gradual change had IwH'n taking 
place. With the growth of the modern demaiul for the more active 
promotion by (xoveriiinent (»f the moral and material welfare of the 
people, the field of Government activities was wideinng. New offic'cs 
were created at the head(juarteis of (iovernnient to carry on these 
activities, but in the districts the new work was generally added to 
the burden of the District Offic er or of the district hoard, ctf which 
he w^as the chairman. As the recjuircmientH In'came inon^ exacting 
and the need of exiH^rt advice^ greater the strengthening or creution 
of departments l)ecame necessary. Although Gove? nriieiit c lung to 
the principle that the authority of the Distric t GHicco* must h<» main- 
tained in all department s. it was obvious that as tlic departments 
grew ill strength and api>ointed their own 1cm al officers, his advice 
and control were bvss iieecb‘d, and tlic* tcndeac’V was to transfc*r thc^ 
control to IcKtal depurtmeiital officei^. who were instructed to keep in 
touch with and consult the District Officer, and sought his help when 
they required it. This prewes-s was not limited to new depurinients 
such as that of Agriculture; a hiinilai devclopineni had l>een taking 
place in the older departments, in whic h ihc‘ inc rease of work made 
it necessary' that departmental offic*er.H shcoild relic*\e ( commissioners 
and District Officers of some of their functions of control. 

273. The ehengi te popular oontrol of loool boiliot.— Whilst the 

gradual extension of departmental control reduced the functions of 
the Commissioner and District Officer, a still greater change in 
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administration was brought about by the adoption of the policy of 
transferring local seif-goveming bodies to popular control. Although 
this cannot be attributed to the lleforms, it was in acM^ordance with 
the ideas on which they were baaed. The first formula stated by the 
authors of the llep<»rt on Indian Constitutional Reforms in setting 
forth the principles of their proposals was that there should be, as 
far as jMwsible, complete {lopular c*oiitrol in lcK:al Inxlies and the 
largest ]K>HsibIe iiide]iendeu(e for them of outside control. In lleugal 
this principle had already been adopted, but it was applied more 
rapidly after the publication of the Ite|)ort. In the case of muni- 
cdpalities, the change to [Kipular c^ontrol had lieen gradually taking 
place. From the time that the Bengal Municipal Act was passed 
in 1884, there were municipalities with non-dfficial chairmen, but in 
all the district and subdivisional headquarters towns the District 
Magistrates or the Subdivisional Magistrates were ordinarily the 
chairmen. They were gradually replaced; in 1915 there were still 
official chairmen in 'Jl out of 112 inuni<‘ipalities : a substantial change 
was made in 19l(i, aiul there is now only one inutncipaliiy in the 
plains districts whicn has an oftirvial chairman. The (hange in the 
more important case of the district lH>ards came later. In 1917 five 
district l>oards for the first time elected their chairmen; in 1920 the 
privilege was extended to fifteen more and, in the following year, 
to the rest of the Inmrds in the plains distri<’ts. The election of Sub- 
divisional Officers as chairmen of the bsal lM)ards was stopped in 
1921. On the other hand, the Village Self-dovernment Act <if 1919 
gave the District Magistrate tlie new function of inaugurutiiig and 
guiding the development of the new union iKiards. 

274. Tilt potitiofi in 1921. — The position, then, when the Reforms 
were intrcKluc.ed in 1921, was that the functions of Commissioners 
and District Ofticei^ had already been (‘ont noted by the grow'th of 
separate departmental (‘ontrol ; the District Officer was already 
extduded from direct pari ici|mt ion in the work of district boards and 
inunicipuliiies, though both he and the Commissioner I’etained the 
right to inspecd these bodies, and the (Commissioner appointed some 
of the ineml>ers ()f lociil and district boards, usually on the nomina- 
tion of the District Officer. By ceasing to l)e (/faairman of the District 
Board, the District Officer had lost a wide sphere of activity, but the 
work of organising the new union boards was beginning. 

275. The •ffwt of tlio nm Constitution on Distriot AiMnistrn- 
tion« — The effect of the constitutional changes of 1921 on district 
administration may be described as the effect of the creation of a new 
power, the power of a Legislative Council in which the majority of 
the members are elected. This power has affected district administra- 
tion in various ways. It has placed the control of important depart- 
menta in the hands of Ministers responsible to the Council, and in 
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ike diBtricts ha8 »et up |>erf«onH who can influeiira th« Gor^ni»i#iil 
directly or through the liegis^lative CouiiciK instead of through the 
District Officer and Oommissioiier. In other words* it has brought 
political influeuces to bear on district ad mi nisi rat ion and has there- 
by still further chaiifred the |H>sition of the old district and divisional 
authorities, modified the attitude of IcM'al Helf-go\’erning biKlies, and 
started a prtx'ess ol change in the attitude of the |>eople towamls 
Government. 

276. Th« effwt on tho Committiotwr md Diitrtot Oflloir.— The 

influence of the new LegislatiNe (%»nnril has accentuated the ten- 
dency to make de|iiu t mental activitiiw in (he districts inde|>endent of 
the Commissioner aiMl l)i'>trict t esiHMdallv in the transferred 

departments. I ikIcm (he old i oust it ut ion the advice of the bs^al 
officers was sought on <|nestioiis of [H)ln‘v. and relianci* was placed on 
the advi<*e they gtivc, I’ndei the nea system. al(ht»ugh the Us^al 
oflicei>t ai*e still < oir.nltiMl, the \ieaK of the Legislative ('ouncil iilld 
l<K'al ]>oiiti(iaus cany more weight than ladOre, and the iltK'isions on 
lK)th ijnestions of polir\ and nuitteis of hw al ini|iorlanre un^ often 
g<>verne<l l>y considtM at ion-^ of jjolitieal e\|KMlii‘n( y . I'he result has 
been {I < Mint ract ion ot (lo* infliiemM* of th«‘ loral oIHrei both in relation 
to Government and in lo< al atYaiis. 

277 . Tho offaol on the Commissioner ami Oisiriot Ofltoer of the 
transfer of local bodies to popular oontrol.— It the general opinion 
of officers of experience, and is indeed Uyvond doubt, tliat by far the 
groiitest change in distrirt administration was caused by the transfer 
of the distric t IkiuimIs to popular ccuitrol. Whilst this cdiange wat* 
not dii^ecdly due to <h<* iJefoiins. Iwung }M*gun ladore the ItefKuH, on 
Indian (’onstit utional Hetojoi'^ was wiilten. it was ccinceived in the 
spirit of the Tieform^. acccderatcMl hy them, and coin]ileted in the first 
year of the reformed system. To the (^irninissioner and the District 
(Officer the change has meant niucli. M'he Coininihsioner has felt the 
loss of ette<’tive cMUitiol over the luanches of the* administr'ation dir»*ct- 
ly concerned with the moral and material advancMMoent of the people. 
The lc:K',al self-governing iHidies, as one ( ’ominissioner remarks* resent 
his criticisms and advice as unnec essary inter ferem e with their 
jM>wer8, and he has very little hand in shajiing the policy of the 
Government in tho Local Self-ffover*nment Depai tineiit . The exjxxda- 
tion that the boards would profit by the ixlvice of exjierienced offif*ers 
has not l>een realised. The Distric t t officer has t>een affec ted even 
more than the Commissioner, trecaiise he has lieen de[>rived of func- 
tions which not onl\ constituted the most interesting paK of his work 
but also added much to the influence which his magisterial and revenue 
functions gave him, making him the authority to which all kinds of 
representations were bnrught. As the head of the District Board, he 
had a large share in the control over the funds available for roads 
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and wat«r-supply^ schoolfi and dispensarias. Tkia proyided him with 
an incentive to toar in every part of hia diatrict and brought him 
eaaily into touch with the people. 

The Hense of adminintrative loan caused by exclusion from the work 
of the district board and the consequent loss of the power of the 
purse is illustrated by the importance which both Commissioners and 
District Officers attach to the discretionary grants placed at their dis- 
persal by Government. The grants are small; in the last two years 
the average sum allotted to a Commissioner has been about Rs. 10,000, 
and to a District Officer less than Rs. 2,000. But small as they are, 
great administrative value is attached to them. They enable officers 
on tour to give a little help in petty schemes of water-supply and to 
make gifts to schools, disjrensaries and other local institutions. They 
thus make the visits of offu'ers more welcome and do something to 
prevent the growth the belief that (toverninent has Wcoine indiffer- 
ent to the needs of the ]>eo[)le. 

278. The effeet enharicad by the oonstitutioMl ohetiges. — To the 

constitut iona! change/* of 1021 may l>e attributoil an extension of the 
proicsM \vhj(‘h depnved the Goinmissioner and District Officer of 
their influence in local self-government. Not (mly have Ministeis 
been inclined to attach greater imijortnnce to the views of the Ijegis- 
lative Council and IocmiI representatives, but they have also endeavour- 
ed to gain juditical support from their connection with I(K‘al self- 
governing bodies. Under the Lo<ial Self-Government Act the power 
of appointing a certain juoportion of local board and district board 
membei*s rests with the Commissioner, who ordinarily relies on the 
nominations of the District Officer. But these appointments afford 
some oj>portuuity for jK)liti<’al patronage, and the Ministers have 
re<|uired (commissioners to obtain their approval before making the 
apfK>iritments. The result has been that Commissioners have some- 
times IxMui coinpellevi to make officially ajqKnntments of which they 
do not approve. As an officer with experience of the Lo(!al Self- 
Government Department has remarked, many members of the Legis- 
lative (^)uncil desire to utilise their jiosition for private purposes and 
the Ministers unfortunately have had to utilise every opportunity 
open to them of winning doubtful votess. One method has been the 
control of nominations to lo<‘al l)odies. 

279. Effaot of the Rtforim on tooai sotf-goYorniiig bodito*— The 

effect of the Reforms on local self-governing bodies has been chiefly 
politic^al ; the view generally expressed by Icxial officers is that, with 
the exception of unjon boards, these bodies are now more subject to 
political influences than before. This has been most apparent in 
those boards and municipalities in which a Swarajist majority pre- 
vails; in these the District Congress Committee controls the policy; 
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l^ces are closed oa hartal days, and at electioaa not only subordinate 
officers but even coiitnn^tors, villag:e si^hool-niasters, vai'cinators and 
medical officers of €liK|>ensaries are exj>e<‘ted to canvass for the Swaraj- 
tat candidates. On the other hand, cases are uoteil by officers in 
which a Swarajist chaimian h<o» excluded |M>IiticH fnnn liK'nl affairs, 
and there has been a marked iinpnn*eineiit in adiiiiuiHtnitioiK Ooin- 
munal feeling: i^s rejiorted to have au incrt'asiup: infliu^ice and has 
been -prominent in ret^eui elections to lot'ul and district boanls. The 
opinion is held by some officers that this is due to the Heforma. 
Thus an Indian District Officer remarks that the ^’tniping of pariie* 
has followed cleavages of religion rather than cleavages of policy* and 
in consequence aspirants for political piovei have found it profitable 
to inflame religious jealousy in order to augment their following, 

280 . Growth of intorest in loool self-government. — At the same 

time* local self-govcri»meii< has lH‘conie tnon* teal in (he sense (hut 
the reiiHival of oftieial loiitrol has incnuised tin* (ouscionsness of 
|>ower and the feelii.^^ id res|MOisil)ilit y in a large miinln'r of those 
resiMinsible for the management of bM-nl bodies. By the creation of 
union iKiards, the ]na<‘ti( e of bM-ai sel f-go\ eminent bus la*en extended 
to classes ahich had little concern in it iM‘fore llo* trailers, substan- 
tial cultivators and othei landbobbns living in the villagi't^. I’he 
mass of the j)eople take vet y little inon* pait in local g»>vernu»ent 
than they did before: nor woubl it la* leasonable to cxjMMl any gmit 
change in this respect. But the educateil classes f**el that (hey have 
more authority both in local and provincial government, and there 
is a growing recognition of the fact that service in local affairs is a 
qualification for membership of the provincial coumil. 

It is not possibl*^ to make any statement of tin* effect of the 
llcfonns on the people that would lie tiue of all jaiKs of the pn^vinee 
and of all classes. The change from the traditional habit of looking 
for help to the re[»rcseniativeH of (iovernment is necessarily slow, and 
in many parts of the province hanlly amounts to nioi-e than an uneuHy 
feeling that the power of th(»se representatives to help has Iwen 
diminished, or that they and the (ioverernent have become less 
sympathetic. It is not yet generally reiognised that j)art of the 
power to help has l»eeii transferred f»thei representatives chf>sen 
not by the Government but by the people. I'lo* great majority of tlie 
p€K)ple have no idea of the ina<'hiner\ of administration, nor of the 
changes which have been made in it. and the knowledge of the more 
educated people is vague. The old j>lan was simple; whatever the 
trouble might be, the authority to whom to apply was the Subdivi- 
sional Officer or District Officer. Now there is a confusing multiplicity 
of authorities. The concept iim of the new system has spread very 
slowly, especially in the more remote districts. In a country in 
which the majority of the |>eople are illiterate and the Press of little 
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worth or inflaenoe ootside the towns, the meana of promoting an 
understanding of a new political system are small. Of the great mass 
of the i>ef>ple in all but a few districts, it may safely be said that 
they comprehend nothing of the meaning of a Legislative Council, 
and are hardly aware of its existence: nor do they know what their 
rejiresentatives are ex|>ected to do for them. In most matters they 
still lcx>k to the District and Subdivisional Officers, and they are only 
beginning to realise the disturbing fact that for most ItK^al needs 
they must now !cK>k elsewhere. In the more advanced districts this 
process of slow understan<ling has gone further. The idea of the 
Legislative (/)un<dl is still vague, hut there are signs that the voter 
is Iwginning to grasp the idea that the person for whom he votes is 
a representative with some res|M>nsibi!ity to the electors, and may be 
<lispluced at the next election if he fails to make good his jiromises. 
To this extent the i)olitical rdiicafion of the people has begun. 


CHAPTER Xil. 

The Services under the Reforms. 

281. The first effect of the Keforins on the sei^ices was not encourag- 
ing. In the words of the report of the Royal Commission on the Superior 
(’ivil Services in 1924, the relations between the jiolitical classes and 
the services instea<l of l>eing improved were markedly worsened. In 
tlie minds of the services the uncertainty of the political future of 
India, combined with attacks uj>on them in the press and on the plat- 
form, and their steadily deteriorating financial condition produced 
feelings of anxiety and discontent. t>n the other hand, in Indian 
political circles there was dissatisfaction because members of the all- 
Inclia services, even in the transferred field, were still under the 
viltiinaie control of the Secretary of State, and because the rate of 
Indianisation adopted since 1919 w’as regarded as illiberal. The dis- 
content was most prevalent in the all-India services. The pay of 
these services as well as the pay of most of the provincial services 
had been revisetl at the end of 1919 on the basis of the advice given 
by the Islington Commission, but the value of the revision to the 
Euro{>ean members of the services was largely reduced by the fall 
in the rate of exchange during 1920. Their feeling wa.s reflected in 
the serious check in the supply of British recruits, and this together 
with the insistent demand for more rapid Indianisation led to the 
appointment of the I^ee Commission. 

282. EftaOt Of tllO Lm Commiooiofl.— The results of that Commis- 
sion's recommendations were an acceleration in the rate of Indianiaa- 
tion, a restoration of confidence in the services and the relief of the 
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Wnon {xreomng difficulties of British officers. Confidence was restored 
liy the attitude of the Commission and by the maintenance of the 
oontrol of the Secretary of State. i>f the financial c^incessions the 
more important were an improvement in the overseas l>ay, the grant 
of free passages for officers and their families, and an inci^ease in the 
pensions of the uncovenanted services. These concessions swpplemenied 
the revised scales of pay which had been introduced in 1919, and 
the present rates of remuneration are now generally accepted as a 
reasonable compromise between the need for economy and the 
necessities of the services. 

283. Politicgl ififiMnoita — Generally speaking there is now a fair 
degree of contentment with regard to remuneration, and in endeavour- 
ing to estimate the effect of the Itefornis on the services, therefore, 
the question is rather one of the effects of pcditical influeiu'cs. The 
hope expressed in the Montagu-Chelinsford llepcut of an iiujirovemeiit 
in the relations of the services with the Iii'gislatne (’ouncils and the 
Indian politician has not l>een fulfilled. (hMasionH ft»r atitK^ks on 
officers of all services, both British and Inihan, arc eagerly taken. iKith 
in tbe Ijegislative Council and the press, and there is little sign of a 
cessation of the vehement and sometimes malignant abuse t<» whiih 
the authors of the Reforms referred. These attacks are part of the 
political game and many, who are not opposed to the existeme of 
the all-India servu^es and would be ojqiosed to their abolition, join 
in them. There are. however, those who recognise that the all- India 
services under the ('ontrol of the Secretary of State, and in particular 
the Indian Civil Service, are a serious olmtacle to their desin* to gei 
control of the administrative machine. The result in those whose 
political aim is immediate ami complete wdf-gfiverninent is an attitude 
of irre<.»oncilable hostility to the services which me not under the con- 
trol of the local Ooveniinent, and this attitude finds fre<|uefit exjires- 
sion both in the press and in the lif^gislative Couni il. There are others 
whoae views are those of the signatories of the Minority Ile]>ort of the 
Reforms Enquiry Committee of 1924. who reciignised that g^merally 
speaking the attitude of members of tbe servi('es was one of 
co-operation, but considered that the entire constitution, the me o s 
of recruitment and control of the services are iiuom pat ible with i e 
situation created by the Reforms and the ]s>ssibi!itv fd tbeii urt ler 
development, and therefore thought that the |>osition of tie services 
should Ije put on the same biisis as in England, by wMoming 

mere instruments for the execution of the fKilicy of t e overntnen 
and having no political function to discharge. So long as e ^ 
tion of the British officer is necessary and the events of the last few 
years have confirmed the view of the authors of the MonUgn- 
Chelmsford Report that so far in the future as any man c^n forewe a 
strong element of Europeans will be required in Indians public service 
and so long as officers, both British and Indian, of all-India services 
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are employed in the provinces^ the position of the services witKin a 
system of popular government is likely to present a constitutional 
problem of great difficulty. The demand of the services for protection 
involves the control of the Secretary of State, and this is inconsistent 
with complete responsible government. 

Political influences of another kind have affected the control of the 
services by Ministers. This was not apparent during the first Ministry. 
The {losition of Ministers was not seriously threatened, and Ministers 
were able to resist any attempt to make them use their control of the 
services for |^K>liticaI purjioses. But with the less secure Ministries 
of later years, and a growing la<*k of a sense of I'esponsibility in members 
of the Ijegislative Council, political pressure has liegun to affcsct the 
services. This has l>een most apparent in the Registration Dejmrt- 
ment, in which appointments have been given and transfers have l>een 
made for political purposes. But it has also affected higher grades in 
the services and ap[K)intrnents have been kept in suspense pending a 
vote on Ministers' salaries or the decision on a motion of no confidence. 
This shaping of official acts for jmlitical ends is more known to officers 
closely associated with Ministers than to other members of the services, 
but the knowledge of it is spreading and prevents growth of <*onfidence 
in the Ministers' ahility to maintain the re<|uisite standard of fairness 
in the <*ontrol of the services. There are no political appointments in 
Bengal such as are available in most deiumM-atic countries for the 
reward of political services^ and until such ]>utronage is available it 
will be difficult to keep the servi<*es free from political influences. 

284. SlftlguanISa — Except in so far as has been indicated above, 
the safeguards provided for the protection of the all-India services 
have proved adequate. The Government of Bengal have not yet had 
occasion to refer any disciplinary case to the Public Service Commis- 
sion, nor have they taken their advice on any service problem, but the 
retention of control by the ScK'retarv of State has doubtless given 
confidence to the services. In practice, however, the most important 
safeguard is the control vested in the Governor; in particular, Devolu- 
tion Rule 10 requires that no order affecting emoluments or pensions, 
no order of censure and no order on a memorial shall be passed to the 
disiidvantage of an officer of an all-India or provincial service, and 
no order for the posting of an officer of an all-India service shall be 
made, without the personal concurrence of the Governor. 

285. Raoniitment of provincial sonriooi. — ^Direct recruitment to 
moat of the provincial services is now made by competitive examina- 
tion, and a Selection Board consisting entirely of officials has recently 
been form e<l to deal with first appointments to the provincial service-s 
by jiromoiion and by selet'tion. The rules under which the Selection 
Board are working also provide that the Board shall, if so directed 
by Gpvefpinent, depl vith the competitive examinations for 
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ncndimeui. In directing thni the Selection Board should consist 
of officials, the intention of the local Oorernment was to pre^^etii the 
operation of political and communal influences. Rules for ihs 
recmitinent of subordinate services are under consideration. 

Ihe Judicial branch of the Bengal ('ivil Service i« not included 
among the proviindal services abf>ut which the SeWtion Board a<l vises 
Government. In the matter of apiHuntincnis to this Judicial service, 
the local Government acts on the advice of the High Court, in at^cord- 
ance with the provisions of the* Bengal, Agra and Ansa in (*ivil ('ourts 
Act, 1887. The result is that the principle in a<'tH>rdan('e with which 
a proportion of ap[N)iiitnieiits is in other wMvices given to Miihanima* 
dan candidates is not olwervetl in this service. It would require 
legislation by the Indian legislature, made with the autht>rity <d the 
Secretary of State, to change the present method of ap]Kiinttnent, 

286. Indianisatiotlb — In accordance with the nH^ommendaitons of 
the I^e Commission, the E<lucational, Agrirultunil and Veterinary 
services and the Roads and Buildings hraiudi of the Ser\ ice of Engineers 
are being provincialised, and re< rnitment to the all-India services in 
these departments has ( eased. Ex(*ept for the pnonotioii of a provincial 
service officer, the last appoint nuMit to the Indian Educational Service 
was made in 11)21, the lust appointment to the Indian Agricultural 
Service w^as made in 11120, io the Indian Veterinary Service in 11)22, 
and the last European recruit to the Roads and Buildings Inanch of 
the Indian Service of Engineers was apjaiinted in IDll). A Eur(q>ean 
s[>e<*ialist officer was ap|M)inted for three \ears in 1027 in the Agricul- 
tural Department, three Europeans were appointed in IU2(i and 11)27 
teO s|>ecialiBt jxists in the Public Works Department and twf» arnffi 
ap|K)intnients are being made in the Education Department in the 
current year. 

In the Indian Medical Service, the ba al Oovernment are required 
to employ such officers as are placed at their dis|Mmal by the Govern- 
ment of India. In the remaining all-India services Indianisation is 
proceeding on the lines recommended by the liCH^ (/onimission, but 
difficulties are anticipated in connetiion with the Indianisation of the 
Indian Police owing to the smallness of the provincial service from 
which selection is to be made. 
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The following eiaiement showe the degree of Indianiiiatioii in the 
all*India fierdcee to which recruitment is still being made: — 
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A striking fat'i is that whilst in January, 1908, there were twenty- 
four British ofiicers of the Indian Civil Servi(*e in eharge of subdivi- 
sions, the niiinl>er in January, 1928, was only three. 

287. Propoftionate pensions. — The number of proportionate pen- 
sions taken, the number of officers who have taken leave with permission 
to retire on proportionate pension, and the number of officers who have 
returned either after retiring or after oldaining such permission to 
retire are shown in the following statement ; — 
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288 . tiM pwM i it a^rit M Um awvioM.— Th« eff^i of tko Bofmttti 

on tlie position of ConimiHHiouer» of DiTisionft and Diairict Officora haa 
aijoady boon luontioned in describinii^ tbo effeoi on diairici admin* 
istration. It has been seen that from various causes there has been 
a change from a position of wide authority and responsibility, with 
interesting work closely coiK‘ernea with the welfare of the districts 
and considerable influence on the jK>licy of Government, to a (Kvsition 
in which much of the interesting work has l>eeii taken away, authority 
is more limited, and resjxinHibiUiy is ordinarily less, but in which 
owing to political and fommunal ngitation diiflcuU situations are 
more likely to arise and have to l>e faced with the exjHM'iation of 
unsympathetic criticisin. The .Her\i<e most affected is the Indian (>ivil 
Service, but the general effect on other services is similar. The Indian 
Police Service more than any other is exjM)sed ti) vehement and some* 
times malignant abuse, and its diflii iilt Umk timing tlays of non*oo* 
o}>eration and communal tension has l>een done with the tonst itmsneits 
that every op|K>riunity of attack will lx» eagerly seined by lK»th presii 
and politicians. The safeguards ft>r the seivite have proved adetpiate 
in the past, but the jK>ssil>le results of I art her {nditit al developments 
are viewed by iiieinl>ers of the servit'e with misgiving. 

Other wu'vi(‘eH have Iw^en less e\|>o,st‘d tt) abiis«\ and their tuuses of 
complaint are less defined. I'hus in the Kore.d Servite (*omp]aint is 
made of the hampering tdfect of the new financial rules on forest work 
and there is apprehension alxuit future policv . Neither is KtricUy a 
servi<‘e matter, but the Forest officer identifies himself with his work. 
Policy ha.s not l>een changed, but the Fonservators of Fon*sts note that 
there i.s an uneasy feeling among inemlwus oi their service that the 
extension of the Uefcums will ulTeit their work, which, in the nature 
of things, is dei>endent on a continuity of polic y Tbi^V also note that 
the feeling that the Govenimeni fake little interest in the Forent 
Department ex<*ept us a smirce of revenue has im’retiHcd Himte the 
Reforms. That these feelings exist there is n«> leason t4» doubt, but 
it must Ire added that there has Ikmui no apparent falling off in the 
quality of the work done by ottirers of the service, and that in spite 
of the financial difficulties of the province the Irelief of (loverninent 
in a policy of expansion has Ireen show^l by the fact that ex|>enditure 
has increased more ijuickly than Irefore the Reforms. 

The comparatively large niiinlK*r of retirements on proportionate 
liension reflects the heeling of officers of the Indian Kducaiicinal *S<^rvi(ie. 
The approaching extinction (»f the service is in itscdf a depressing 
factor, and difficulties have arisen owing to the inc reusing influenc es of 
)K>litical tactics on departmental questions. 

Tn the Indian Medical Service some uneasiness is caused by the 
amount of political pressure whic*h is brought to Irear on the Minister, 
with the consequence that officem of the service do not feel the sam# 
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l^ttrity aboui r^coj^ition of their merit# a# they Ai^ ah^er tW oU 
regri'me ; but the feeling i» baeed more on apprehenaioa about the future 
than on experience of the pa#t. 

The provincial »ervice« have been benefited by increased opportuni- 
tiee for [iromotion and in aome departments have gained in status by 
taking the place of the all-India services. But they too have felt the 
effect of p<ilitical changes and share the feeling of the all-India servicea 
that policy is now more influenced than before by political expediency 
and the desire to placate public opinion. The provincial service officer 
feels that he cannot place the same reliance on the ability of his snpe- 
riors to protect him in the performance of an unpopular duty, and 
that it is well not to offend the local politician. 

In conclusion it may be said that if the services are given reasonable 
protewtioii from the corrupting influences of politics, then there is no 
cause for desjKindeiicy. The services are already beginning to adapt 
themselves to new conditions. The generation of those who worked 
under the old regime and still have memories of different times is 
passing away. The younger men have no such memories and are 
growing into the existing system, and they find that the work is worth 
doing. 


OHAI^TER Xifi. 

Summary* 

2S9. Featurw paouliar to Bangal*— It i» proposed in this chapter 
to give a brief summary of the facts already set forth and to emphasise 
those wdiich merit s|>ecial attention. The history and circumstances of 
the various provinces in India, and their experiences during the years 
of the reforms, have been different, and it is important to remember 
that Bengal has features, some of which it shares with other provinces, 
but which in their combination are peculiar. Of these, the most 
im|>ortaiit in their effects on financial, economic and iKilitical condi- 
tions are, first, the permanent settlement of the land revenue ; secondly, 
the grow^th of a great industrial and commercial community in and 
near the port of Calcutta ; and thirdly, the almost equal division of the 
population lietiveen the two great communities, Hindu and 
Muhammadan. 

290. EdilOUtiutU — In the framework of the social and economic 
structure of Bengal, there are certain features that stand out sharply. 
Broadly, the Muhammadan population, which is in a minority in the 
western districts, preponderates to an increasing extent towards the 
eastern and middle northern districts. The great mass of this Muham- 
madan population lives by cultivation and its close connection with 
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tile land conduceB to economic The edneiited clajifi amon^ 

the Muhaiximadan8 hus^ remaitUHl com)>ani lively ^rnall, and until 
recently, their demand was for an education of a H|»eri«l Mubnnimadati 
kind. Only in the lant generation him their demand fur 8ecotid»r>* 
and University education tinule itstdf felt. On the other hand, 
amongrat the Hindus there has always lieeii a Inrgre and influential 
section with an hereilitary inclination t^iwanls tMlin^ation and learn* 
ing:, and seeking: occu^mtion in (joverninerit wrvic'e and in j>rofe«sional 
and clerical pursuits. Ihis stH tion readily accepter! e<lucatioit of the 
western tyi>e, w^hit'h proinise<i grt'at4»r op{s>rtuniii(\s for employment 
in the fi^owin^ world of c«)iiiinerce. Thun there has Ihhmi an iiisisteiii 
demand for more Higrh Schisds and (\dle>rt‘s. the cstahlishment of 
which has resulted in large additiiuis to the edmated middle classics 
from other sections of the |>»>|>ulation. This t»ducuted Hindu middle 
class is t<M> numerous for the present needs of the proviruM^, and its 
dej»eiidence u|K>n service for a liv«diho<Hl intcuisifies its eeotiomie weak* 
ness in jierioils of trade depression, f or primarv edmation the demand 
has b€*en comptnatively small; ImiI it is now gn»wing. t*s)HHaally among 
the Muhammadans, who rt*:ilise the need for a general uplift of their 
community. The movement for the education of girls is of ri'ceiit 
growth, and is developing im similar liiu»s. 'I'he Hindu luiildle classes 
are leading the way and are ilemaiidt ng increased faciliti(\s for si»(’ondary 
education for girls. Kut from others the detnami is still small. The 
general jsisition, then, is that primary tMlucation and eilucution for 
girls are still Imckwanl, Init for lM>th there ar«» signs of a stronger 
demand, ami a promise of development. Higher education of the 
western iyi>e, mainly literary in clmrai t«*r. is widespieail amongst the 
Hindu middle classes, anti is attracting an increasing numlsM* of 
Muhammadans. This tendtoicy. whit h is likely tt» ('ontinue, should 
help to minimise those differences in cultural outltKik whii h are at 
present discernible in the twt» conmiunities. 

291. Eoofiomio distrees and its results,—' the high level of prices 
towards the end of the war, and the snhsetpu'nt tleptessioii hit the 
Hindu middle (lasses smerely. rnemployment caused and still (atuses 
much distress among them, and has led U) the ready acr^cptjince of 
the political dogma that foreign exphotatitui is the root^cause of 
India’s troubles. The step ti» racial animosity wa.s easy and natural, 
and the resulting hostility to (Jovernment has found consiaiii and 
Wtter expression both in the jiress and on the platform. Amongst the 
Muhammadans, the Khilafat (piestion rou/wnl much excitement, and 
in the early years of the reforms brought Hindus and Muhammadans 
together in opposition to Government. (\)mmunal f#-elirig was, for 
tte moment, relegated ii> the iKukgroiind. But when Turkey solved 
the Khilafat problem in her own way, this feeling again emerged, 
and in the riots and controversies of recent years has shown an 



iutanmiy which apjiears to be due to a consciouaueas oi the aew ainiggle 
for political power, making* the leaders unwilling to curb the intoleiv 
ance of the maeaes. 

292. TrMtforiMtioii of tto administrativ# laaoMiiai—Thjoiighout 

this religious, social and economic ufiheaval, the reforms and the spirit 
which produced the reforms have been at work, transforming the 
administrative machine in various directions, and introducing disturb- 
ing ideas and strange conditions. The one-man type of administration, 
which had already begun to disa]>|>ear, underwent still more rapid 
changes. In one or other of thrae directions were distributed many 
of the powers of the district officer. The transference of district 
boards and munici{>aliiies to popular control was completed. The 
development of modem methods and the introduction of advanc^eil ideas 
led to a shari>er definition of departmental activities controlled largely 
from the headquarters of Government. And above all, the creation 
of constituencies and electorates introduce^l to Bengal a new type, — 
a politician who aspired to take a hand in the business of Government. 
As might be ex|>ected, the villager for whom these boons are intended, 
has not yet been able to appre<*iate their value. His vote is often 
given for he knows not what. He has few sources of information 
on the views of candidates for his suffrage, and fewer still on the 
subsequent activities of those who are successful at the polls. He 
does not understiind the new system and he has not yet learnt to 
discount the value of jxditical propaganda. But rej>eated elections 
are beginning to have their effect; the spread of union boards has 
introduced the ideas of local self-government into many villages; and 
the elector is slowly learning. 

293. Effwt on ollloiol OlatSOi. — For the services the period of the 
reforms has been one of adaptation to changed conditions. All have 
felt the effect of jx)litical changes which have tended to reduce the 
official from a position of initiative and control to that of a mere 
instrument of Government. The provincial services, however, have 
received some compensation for this adverse change in increased 
opportunities of |m>motion, and the last revision of their salaries was 
not illiberal. The position of the district officer has been affected 
more than that of other officials by the transfer of local self-governing 
bodies to popular control, by the increased control from the head- 
quarters of Government of departmental activities in which he formerly 
took a large share, and by the increasing power of the politician. 
On the other hand, a fresh outlet for activity has been provided in 
the development of union boards, and for some years to come at least, 
the district officer is likely to find much interesting work in thin 
direction. In the case of the all-India services, the results of the 
Lee Cammission removed the more serious causes of discontent with 



ilie oofiiiilioiis of service, and a[i(>reheiisioiis regarding ike future kev# 
been allajed by the protection affonled by the Oovemment of India 
Act and the rules framed thereunder. t)n iht^ whole, the ofBeial 
classes, both Indian and Kuro|)ean, viear the future without undue 
misgiving — in the hope and belit^f that tht^ existing conditions and 
sajteguards will be maintained. 

294. Oillloilltitt of CovommoiiL — Throughout the period, Govern- 

ment have had to fjoc a i^^silttiu of alm<»^it tMmtiiuioUj« ditWculty, 
created by a tnirty whit h ilcrives itn strength mainly from th«» iMH>iiomir 
distress and racial animosity of the Hindu middle classes, and adheres 
firmly to a policy of non-co-o|H*rHtu»n to Ih' fidlowed so long as any 
dement of alien control remains in the ttvnstitution. At first, the 
policy of olistructiou outside the legislature was tri^nl, and the 
administration was carried on under ct>nditions of gnuit difficulty. 
The decision of the Swarajist jmrty in to olistriici G<»venunent 

from within added to the embarrassment of the latter. (\>tiiiiig fn>m 
the elecionites in influential numlsMs. tin* Swanijists apfdied them- 
selves with skilful jiersistence to the task of obstructing the working 
of the constitution. In this they had the supjstrt and active ayiproval 
of the jioliticaliy-ininded classes, and of the grcHit«»r jsut of the jm^ss. 
At first, the policy was applied with little discTiminatioii, and in some 
cases the results threatened to damages tin* Swarajist clause itself. 
Hence in later years, the isdicy of cdistruc tion has Ikm*!! directed and 
controlled with greatc*r skill. Attack Inis lu'cu coiuentraUHl on 
vulnerable jKunts in the administration, while* mutters of domestics 
concern, such as the law of luiidlord and tenant and education, have 
been dealt with on their merits. With refcueine to such subjects, 
the legislature has la*en [nuiniited furn lion in a normal manner, 
and the Swarajist iiieinliers have taken part in constructive work. 
The proceedings of the legislature must therefore l>e judged from this 
standpoint — the resolve of an imj>orlaiit sec tion of it to ham}>er the 
administration in certain chosen directions. It is easy to criticise 
much that has taken place in the Counc il. Hut the wider object 
of the Swarajists must not l>e forgotten. The more immediate ne<*es* 
sities of good government in certain subjects have Wn sacrificed 
— and that deliberately — jmrt of a jsilic y w hie h has a deep meaning, 
and makes a strong ap|>oal to the iion-Muhammadan electorates. It 
has its roots in economic and social conditioiiH, and is likely to |wr.sist 
with an intensity which only a change in these (ondilioiis inn 
relieve. 

295. IntUbility of Miniftriat.— With the waning of the non-Ci#- 
operation and Khilafat movements and the transfer of the attack on 
Government from the districts to the Council Chamber, terrorism 
again raised its head, and communal animosity develof>ed a bitterness 
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till then unknown in Bengal* The machinery of the ordinary law 
was unequal to the task of suppressing revolutionary crime, and the 
adoption of special measurfMi involving detention without open trial 
caused much resentment, and alienated mhny who sincerely condemned 
such crime. Communal strife amongst the masses centred largely 
round the questions of cow-killing and music before mosques, whilst 
in the political world questions such as the proportion of appointments 
in Government service were constantly being raised. These condi- 
tions were reflected in the legislature. The wi'eckers were strenthen- 
ed fw>in time to time by the support of those who were unable 
U* see eye to eye with Government in its methods of dealing 
with sedition, or in its attitude towards communal strife, and both 
sides of Government were forced to rely largely on the use of the 
official blr)ck and the steady sujqioii of the non-oflicial European 
group. Hence, since 1924, no stable ministry has been imssible. It 
is true that the work of Government went on, and that the constitu- 
tion itself provided the means of preventing a breakdown. But this 
negative success does not alter the fa<'t that the constitution has 
worked uneasily and has not realiJied the expw'tations with which it 
was framed. 

296. Th# FilUUIOial ScttlMIMt* — From the otitset the period has 
been one of great financial difficulty, due to the injustice of the 
Meston Settlement. The main taxable resources arising from the 
great trading and industrial activities of the province are a preserve 
of the Government of India. The receipts from customs and income- 
tax go to swell the central revenues; while Bengal, left with litfle 
more than the slender resources that appertain to an agricultural ])ro- 
vince, and with the land revenue limited by a permanent settlement, 
has to pay for the maintenance of the administrative activities essential 
to the prosjierity of a trading and industrial community. Increased 
taxation and retrenchment were nec'essary to maintain solvency and 
carry on the bare essentials of; administration. This condition of 
continuous poverty denied the satisfaction of the demand for expendi- 
ture on public health, education and other matters of public welfare, 
and prevented the development in the electorate, the legislature or 
the press of any feeling favourable to the reforms. 

297. COMllisiOflt — Broadly, it may be said that the social, jKilitical 
and financial conditions in Bengal have been such that the reformed 
constitution has not had a fair chance to prove its merits. Save 
during the period of the first ministry, there has not b^n a sustained 
effort to work the constitutional system by those on whom new opi>or- 
tunities of service were conferred and from whom some measure of 
co-operation was expected. The validity of this conclusion is not 
impugned by the existence of a small minority, which made a sincere 



iltbrt ^ operate tlie confttitution. For a period of almost tbree years^ 
the ministerial side of OoTerninent was in complete abeyance, and the 
fitful and pre<*ariou» life of %'arious ministries does little to relieve 
the sense of failure. The various causes that have contributiNl to 
this result have been set forth, and in a true appreciation of their 
nature and intensity lies the only ho|>e of framinir a constitution in 
such harmony with the economic and political life of the provini'e as 
to afford some assurance of ^^hI government. 



Part OL 

Ourtiwiww Md tiigsMtram 0 t tif CovcniiMnt of Bangil. 

1. ApaltoidkNi 9t tlw tMtI. — In section 84A of the Government of 
India Act ceituin tests are presciibed, and certain subjects of enquiry 
have lnHfii proponed as likely to afFortl material for a decision on the 
success of the constitution and the degree of progress made towards 
seif* government . For reasons which will appear hereafter, it has 
layon urged with some force that these tests, in the (circumstances that 
have arisen in Bengal, are inadequate and, in a sense, uiisuited to 
the conditions that have prevailed. This contention, however, does 
not dispiuise with the necessity of applying the tests and, in the pro- 
cess of doing s(j, much that is useful is brought to light, 

l*lie tests and subjects of enquiry are — 

(1) The eo-oi>eiation received * from those on whom new op|M»r- 

tuijilies of servi(‘e have been <m ) nf erred ; 

(2) The extent to which it is found that confidence can be 

reiMised in their sense of resfHUisibility ; 

The working of the system of Government ; 

(4) The giowth of education; 

(6) The development of representative institutions. 

An examination of the descriptive material in Fart 1 will show that 
little encouragement can be derived from the applii'ution of these tests. 
While acknowledging freely the value of the coHqxiratioii that has 
been recinved licin the members of different ministries and their sup- 
porters, thv^ Governuieiit of Bengal feel that there has been 
more obsf ructicn than iMi-operatioii both within the legislature and 
without. The liCgislative Council in j>erfarining its functions has 
shown 8(Hiie sense of resjKjnsibility in transferred subjects; but it has 
acted ii vesp( ijsibly on many otecasions in dealing with reserved sub- 
jects. Education has made but Iktle progress, and the electorate 
is largely illit«‘rutc and incompetent. IskuI self-governing institutions 
have not advanced, except for the rapid development of Uniou Boards 
mainly under <»fficial control, and in spite of strong and persistent 
opposition by the 5tcara; party in some districts. At first sight, 
the***' me formidable and depressing conclusions; and if the enquiry 
wore ti* stop hioe, only one answer would he possible to the question 
whether Bengal has satisfied the tests of progress. But it may ho 
and is urge«J with much reason that this analysis of the facts is inade* 
quahl* The apparent failure and stagnation are but the symptoms or 
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reflection of much more vital factors which cut deeply into tJbe political 
Uf^ of Bi*DgaL (ibfttruotion is hut a tactical move in the furihemnce 
of a policy which has a wider and larger objective than the mere 
o[)eraiioii of the constitution. Moreover, it is argued, and with 
lesiacrn, that the form ot the constitution itaelf fomenta a spirit of 
irie8j*ou8ibilH y with regard to reserved subjects. Financial difficub 
ties — both pHtAincial and local — have made progress impnasiKle ; and 
education, one <»f the “ ic^st " subjects, has suffered from the general 
stringency. It may be conceded that the eWlorate has many defects, 
but tli^v aie not such as run be presse<i to the fioiiit of c^iiidemnaiion. 
The Goveinmenl of Bengal m'ognise the fon^e of these contentions, 
which support, and may even I'm held to justify, the view that ths 
tests of section 84A of the Government of India Act do not afford 
ade<|iiate material for an answer to the question cnit of which they 
arise. The reasons for this now demaiul attention. 

2. Finanoial settlement— hi chapter IV of Part I it was shown 
that the fin.iiK‘i;«! sc^tt lenient uas alone sufficient to make the success- 
tul working of itie reformed constitution extremel\ ihfiiiult. BcMigal 
fouml itself in :i condition ot contimious |MiveH\, which preventi*d an 
expansion of exjMMiditine on benefii val measurivH, which might have 
made a complete change in the attitude* of the* elee loiale, the jiress and 
the legislature towards the re*foriue<l governunoit. Not only wnu'e the 
Ministers iinalile to ^levelop a isdicv of social armdioratioii but it was 
even found iieea'ssarv to incrtnisi* taxation and curtail expuiditure 
severely to maintain solvencv ami e’urry on the bare essmitials of the 
administration. In thc*se circumstames it w'ould not be reasonalile 
to base arguments on th«* facts that no progress lias Isn*!! made in 
education, thit local self-gov miiing institutions have hardly advanced, 
and that no advantagf* has been tak«*n of im reased opjKirt unities of 
service. The Ministers themselves and their suiqMirters who lalmiired 
strenuously to keep the constitution going as a working concern might 
well ask what real opportunities they have luul. In the circumHUinces, 
therefore, the Government of Bengal must give first place in its pro- 
posals to a complete revision of the tinamial settlement, bnlcss t lis 
l>c conceded, the successful working ot the new constitution will lie 
impossible, howevei good it may Ik* in other ways. The minimum 
financial reqiiinmients of the pniviiice are set forth ni Appendix I. 

3 . Hostility to tho oiomont of forsign oimtfsl in tho ooMtitiitloiw 

The second vital factor in the situation lies in the existence of a strong 
and well organised paHy which definitely and consistently decltiics to 
operate any constitution framed outside Indie or by anyone ot ej 
than Indians, unless it concedes complete self-determination in 
pfwincial and central affairs. The origin and history of this pai^ 
have been described elsewhere. In the first three years of the reformed 
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government^ <he ininieiry bad the advantage of working in a Counoil^ 
of which many members bad had previous experience of political life 
under more stable conditions, and from which the extremist party 
kept away. But the period subsequent to the first Council has lieen 
almost barren of results, and that mainly because, as is likely to happen 
under jniy system of popular representation, the extremist Hindu party 
came to the front, with a membership in the Council suflBciently large 
and united to enable it to obstruct the a'orking of the coiiKtiiution and 
with a inajority in the non-Muhammadan electorate preptired to give 
it continuous support and encouragement. The energy and combina- 
tion of it.f representatives in the Legislative Council have enabled it to 
pursue its policy of obstruction with cx^nsiderable success. Its strength 
is obvious; and the strong appeal which it makes to national sentiment 
cannot be ignored. The Hindu bha^fralok are its main supporters. 
They me keen and enthusiastic politicians. They are prejjared to 
organise ihiiiiselves for propaganda purpost^ss, and their “ volunteers ” 
are active in every election as canvassers. Hence in any sysWm of 
direct [K»pular representation this party under existing conditions is 
certain to be strongly represented in the Legislative ('ouncil. There 
is no ground for supposing that its policy will be other than one of 
{>ermanent hostility to the Oovemment, so long as any trace of foreign 
control remains in the constitution, and this hfwtility will find 
expression in constant attacks on the constitution itself to the detri- 
ment of good government. In what manner these conditions can be 
met, and the difficulties arising from them overcome, is another 
matter. But, clearly, they must be taken into account in the fram- 
ing of the new constitution. 

4 COftlinUfinliSfll* — It has just l>een ohseived that the Swaraj pmty 

finds its main support among the Hindu hhndralok. In the earlier 
years of the leforms a large number of Muhammadans, under the 
influence of the Khilafat movement, joined the non-co-operation move- 
ment; and in the second Council many Muhammadan members 
continued to support the Swaraj party. In recent years the Muhara- 
mudaiis have left the Swaraj jiarty, but they have failed tc form a 
political iwrty of any strength, partly because the only bond of union 
has been communal interest, and paitly because they have been split 
up into small groups by personal jealousies and dissensions. It is, 
however, likely that with very few exceptions they will be united in 
the demand for the maintenance of communal cdectorates, and the 
recognition of communal claims in all blanches of the administration. 
This {M-incipfle has alieady rooted itself deeply in the existing system 
of Oovemment, and it still commands strong and steady support fnim 
influential sections of the population. This factor in the situation 
cannot be ignored and the Government of Bengal (with two dissentients) 
view that ccungrunal electorates must be retained for thp 
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{iveaeat. A de(aile<i examiuaiibu of this question is given in 
Appendix II. 

5. UnpopHlanty of Oyarohy. — There in al«o the fact that the 
Moniag^-Chelmafoixl constitutti>ti Hlu»rtlv known a« “ dyarchy i$ 
unpopular. Thin dial ike is not due t<» its merits or deineritB, fiwr 
owin^ to financial and [Kditiml nnisons dyarchy has not had a fair 
trial in Henga). But the dislike is real aiu! diH*|KseatiMl, even if it 
is largely founded on ]>rejudi<‘e. aiul must taken into serious account 
when suggestions for the futui'e are considered. 

6. Catiafll ConciuSlOfiS. — The <{ucstioit (hen is wdiether in the 
light of the history of the [mst seven years and of the tests of pro- 
gress, it can 1 h* said (hat Bengal shouhl Ik* given u fiir(her instidment 
of self-government. (^learly there is no |K)si(ive ground for asm'rting 
that the province has definitely made progress lt»wunls self-govern- 
ment. The most that can Ik* said is (hu( with less iiuulequate 
financial resources and wi(h a < ons(i(u(ion whi« h met with more 
general a[)provai lK*((<*r resul(s migh( have lK*en ohtaiiieil. The 
proceedings in the legishduK* and (he ( 'ot ]M»ia(ion of (’ulcutiu 
seem to indicate an ahscncc of constructive and administrative al>ilit> 
among the |^>pular ie| icsentativi's atnl it may jeasonahly 1 h* urged 
that the misuse c^f (al<*nt to ohstim t tin* woiking of the constitution 
is itself a ]/ioof of unfitin*ss for ics|A.nHiUility . This aigtiment is 
in t ccmclusive. hut at l(*ast it affoids a gofsl reason for caution in the 
transfer of fiiiiher jKiwers. Aft^*!- giving the m(>st anxious <*onsideni- 
tion to the problem, the (lovernment of Bengal have decided to recxmi- 
inend an advance in ies|K.nsil>h' government, hut only f»n the condition 
that safeguards are at present pro vided fc r the aflminfstmtion of 
certain subjects, riz.. Finance, Ikiw ami Order (/.c., Bolitif ul, ApfKitrii- 
menifl, Police, fTudi(!ial and Jails) and Euro|M»an Education. 

7. Cmtriri and Imperial intereata. — It is desirable at this iKiint 
to atress the fact that however great an mlvance is made in reH|)onsihle 
government there must always Ik* certain c.s>K»ntial Iiinit4i(ions to the 
sphere within which the advaiu'c is made'. Kcr Bengal is a [-art of 
India, which in turn is j/ait of the Em| ire. The provim e is not a 
aovereign state, and therefore dm*s not live for itself alone. Where 
cential and imperial inb'rests may chance t/> cla.sh with what in the 
opinion of the local (lovei nineiit are tlu*' liest int4*resls r.f the jmivince, 
a limitation must 1 h* iinjs»se<l from without f>n the sphen* of r(*N|wmsihle 
government within the piovince. For example, thi* Im|M*riaI (Joveni- 
ment hm cerUin iesj>onsihilities to foreign fsiwers for the due discharge 
of treaty oWigations in such matters as ship[»ifig, labour condition?! 
and control of dangerous dri^gs. Again, the (/cntral auihiHrity is 
yitsUy interested in the maintenance of publics security, the jmriiy 



of the administration of justice, the strict demarcation of the spheres 
of taxation, the freedom of internal tiade, and the prevention of any 
act likely to affect adverwdy the interests of another jyrovince. On 
all questions which mig^ht affect these subjects, some higher authcrity 
must have the rig*ht of controlling' the activities of the local excjcutive, 
and to this extent there cannot be complete responsible government 
within the province. 

8. Nwaieity of safigyording corUln subJooU.— (a) The persistent 
attacks on the police and magistracy in the Tjegislative Council justify 
hesitation in entrusting the ApfKiiutnients, Police and Judicial Depart- 
ments to Ministers solely res|Mmsible to a jjopularly elected Chamber. 
It may be that some of these attacks and much of the criticism have been 
due to a desire to embarrass Government, and that they would be fewer 
in number and diminish in intensity should a form of gt>vemment which 
met with universal supjwrt l>e established. But in present conditions 
it would l>e unwise to make such a far-reaching assumption and 
dangerous to act on it. The history of the jxist seven years indicates 
that large sections of the jMditicrtlly minded classes and almost the 
entile Indian press are hostile to the official class, both Pmmpean and 
Indian, on which falls the duty of enforcing the law and maintain- 
ing the i>eHce. Communal feeling may <*reate at any momeid a |>oKition 
of great difficulty for a Minister directly responsible to a [mpular 
legislature. In the light of the expt^rience of recent years, the Govern- 
ment of Bengal are agreed that the admiiiistiation of these departments 
must be protected by safeguards. 

(6) The administration of the Jails Department is complementary 
to that of justice and should be safeguarded so long as safeguards are 
provided for the latter. 

(c) European Education is a matter of comparatively less importance, 
hut in view of the strong views held on this subjecd by the communities 
toncerned, the Locml Government are agreed that for the present the 
sjHH'ial consideration already shown in connection with this subject 
should l)e continued. They recognise however that such special con- 
sideration cannot l>e permanently extended to the European and 
Anglo-Indian communities and look forward to the time when the 
safeguards can be withdrawn with the approval of all concerned. 

(d) As regards the Political Department, some of the subjects 
dealt with therein are such that they cannot at present in fairness to the 
province or to individuals be place<l in the hands of a Minister depend- 
ing on the votes of a popularly elected legislature. In the couise of time 
conditions may change but at present the Government of Bengal must 
press for safeguards in connection with the administration of this 
department. 
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(e) Finance stands by itself. The GoTernment of Bengal r«oog« 
nise that the subject is one which could be entrusted without undue 
risk to a Minister res{>onsible io a (loptilarly elected legislature eo 
long as the fiiiniicial canons by which its adininisiration is controlled 
remain unchanged. But they nnc* unanimous in thinking that during 
the transition stage which in their opinion must elapse between the 
present dyarchical constitution and full pn>vincial res^musible Govern* 
ment special arrangements must l>e made for the administration of 
finance. For the financial difficulties of the province are very* great 
and on their removal depends to a very great extent the futui'e prosperity 
of the province. They consider that these tlifticnlties can l>est be 
solved by an arrungement which vrill leave finance for the present in 
the hands of a Minister free from the anxieties of a juditical career 
and to devote himself iiii partially to tlo* (Mmsiderution of all 

Hcheiiies afle<*ting the finam'ial prosperity of the province. They pro- 
pf>sc ill addition that this Minister shall not Im* respoiisihle for tlie 
iMliiiinistratioii (»f any other provimial suhjeif sti that his attitude 
to all schemes suhinit ted for hi^ coiiside? at ion may l)e unbiassed 
and he may not he open to the charge of puitiulity. This will not 
prevent his laong placial in eharge of central subjects for which 
a pn»vin<*ial agent is re<|uired if such an arrangement makes for adminis« 
irativc convenieine. 

9. Unitary Cavarnment.— In the opinion of tin* Ihuignil (hivcrn* 

inent a unitary form of governimuit should Is* established, with a 
Ministry controlling all suhjorts; and the saft^guanls whic h th«»v con- 
sider necessary to secure good government should be provided in two 
jvarts of the constitution, the legislature and the provincial exeeulive 
government. 

10. Creation of a Second Chamber.— Th e provisiim of safcguar«1s 
wdthiii the legislature involves either such a f’oinis»sition of a siiigbs 
chamlier as to secure a steady and reliable l>odv -- a deviie which is 
hardly consistent with popular election or (ds«* tin* creation of a 
tSecoiid Chamlier. I'he ex|H*rience of recent ynutrs has slniwii that 
in matters of su^dy the Ivcgislative ('ourn il have at times actml 
irresjKiasibly , and that it w*as only the use of the otlicial block im 
a voting machine, together with the vote of the notninaieil members 
and the non-official EurojKMn jKirty, that |nevented this tcndeiK-y 
manifesting itself in other dire<*tions. If the official bh»ck is reiluced, 
and the distinction between reserved and transferred subjects is 
abolished, then clearly the constitution must provide h imwerful brake 
to check rash and precipitate action by the {legislative t/ourif il. If the 
executive government is to consist of a Minisiiy* resjKmsible to the 
l^islature, then it desinible that a brake should be provided within 
the legislature, rather than that it should he solely in the hands of the 
Governor. The Government of Bengal are therefore in favour of 
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creating a Second Chamber, composed of the more pradent and con* 
servative elements in the people with suthcient powers of revision to 
prevent rash action by the other chamber. They recognise the danger 
of conflict between the two chambers, but regard this as preferable to 
the danger of conflipt between the Governor and the legislature, the 
official and the non-official, the British and the Indian, and hope that 
the existence of the Second Chamber will strengthen the hands of 
the Ministry in guiding the more jsipular chamber. 

1’he composition of the two chambers is discussed in Appendix ITI. 

n. Reas(ms for safeguards within the Executive Covemment.— 

The conclusion that safeguards should also be provided within the 
jwovincial executive government jwoceeds from somewhat different- 
considerations. A Se(*ond Chamber may serve to strengthen the hands 
of a Ministry and check a tendency to nishness in the legislature, 
bui it can do little to seciin‘ a pro|s'r standard in everyday administra- 
tion. Tlie ex|H‘rience of recent years shows that it cannot for the 
present l)e hoix*d that a Ministry relying for its existence on the 
support of a majority in th(* I/cgislative ('rouncil will consist of 
men both able to lead and maintain their position and capable of 
inspiring <*oi»fidence in their impartial ailministration. (hi the con- 
trary, experience of the working of the Legislative Council ha.s 
revealed the existence (»f political groups formed round personalities 
rather than of jiaHies based on |)olicy. These groups were constant- 
ly changing, and the main feature of them was the lack of leadership 
displayed by the tem|K)iary leaders of the gioups. There is no 
evidence so far that among the political classes of Bengal there exist 
in any number jiersons who are likely to liecome party leaders with 
[lolicies who can be trusted to iwlrninister the dejiariments on con- 
siderali<ins of |>olicv rather than of temporary ]K)litical or ]»arty gain. 
To this there was one luige exception in the Swarajist party, but its 
barren eieed of non-<*o-oj)eration has produced the same result, 
namely, the absence of any proof of the existence in the jiarty of 
members of administrative capaivity. For the results of the Swaraj- 
ist administration in the Corjx) ration of Calcutta have not been such 
as to negative the deductions ma<le from the working of the party in 
the Legislative Council, Safeguards are therefore required within 
the executive to ensure administrative efficiency in the departments 
for which in the opinion of the liooal Government safeguards are 
required. 

12. Commuiuii ohwactor of PoHUmI Grouping.— The facts of 
recent years again show an increasing tendency towards political 
grouping on communal lines. This tendency reflects an increasing 
tension between the two great communities in Bengal. It is apparent 
that the consciousness of the straggle for the political power offered by 
the reforms and by the prospect of further changes has had much 
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to do with the political mnnifestationd of thi» feeling, and it is only 
to bo expected that this feeling will grow stronger as the restraining 
tidid party gives up or loses power. 

13. Efftot of CoHMiMmtfiMi on tho torvioti. — An aspect of this 
communal ism which cannot overlooked is its effect uj»on the 
services. The jiolitical iniiKiriaiict^ attached t«) communal I'epreseii- 
tation in the servii'es must already 1 m? apiMirenl from several memo- 
randa submitted to the Commission. If further proof In* needed, it 
can l>e obtaine<l from the proceedings of the Hengul la^gislative 
Council, 

14. R0t0fltion of AINIndio SorviOiOo — The t Government of Ueiigal 
are of opinion that the Indian ('ivil Servite and the Indian Polif'e 
Service must be n'taintMl for s<»im' time to come as All-India Servi(*es 
and iiuist f‘ohtain a Hritish element. 

1'), Various proposals* — In endeavoumig (o find a sidution of the 
consiit utional problem which they could refommcml ns suitable to 
conditions in Hciigal, the (iovernnnoit of Hengal have I'xatnimal various 
proposals. If it 1m* accepted that the present dyarchiial HVftlem him 
not b<‘eii successful ;uid must 1m* changt*il, the main alternati vim 
apfMUir to be — 

{a) A retuim to autfs-rucy or the system of government in voguo 
liefore 1921. 

(h) An advance to (*omplete responsible government sui'h ns that 
outlined in the All-Parties report. 

(r) A system of complete provincial autonomy such m that 
recommc'nded by the Asscs iated PhamlH*rs of ('ommerc’e. 

(rl) Some* kind of intennediate stage between tho present 
dvarchical system and c(unj»lele provim ial autonomy. 

IG. Reversion to autocrary disoarded. — The first alternative, ihui 
of leversimi to autocracy or the system in fnne before 1921, is 
impo.H.sible ; not only would it 1 h* impracticable but it would involve 
a breiM’h of faith with India, for the dec lared policy of Ibirliainent is 
the gradual development of self-governing institutions with a view to 
the progressive realisation of responsible governmenl in British India 
as an integral part of the Empire. This alternative can Ih? diwarded 
without further discussion. 

17. Proposals of the AH-Partios ComiiHttot« — The second alter- 
native, namely, the proposal of the All-Parlies (’onference that nothing 
short of dominion status will satisfy India, must also Is? discarded nn 
being entirely on of touch with reality. In the existing state of 
communal feeling and of education the proposal to constitute a pro- 
vincial council solely on the basis of univer*nil adult suffrage with one 
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member for one hundred thousand of the population of the province 
18 one which must be considered to be outside practical politics at 
the present time. There can be no doubt that rightly or wrongly the 
vast majority of the Muhammadan population of Bengal is unwilling to 
trust itself to a single electorate. And further, the proposal that 
representation should l)e by piipulution only ignores the enormous 
interests in the province of communities wdiich are numerically very 
unimportant. Any system of government based on such a system of 
election is at present impossible. 

18. Proposals of ths Associstod Chambors of Coiiimorce.~rhe 

third alternative of complete provincial autonomy with all Bubjert.® 
tninsfcrred to the (oiitrol of Ministers resjxmsible to a local Legisla- 
tive (’(HiiM il < (intainiiig no <»Hi<'ial nominated members, which has 
been pul foi waul hv th(‘ Associated ('hamlHMs of (\»ininei'< e, is not 
Huilable for Bengjil in present (conditions. The l^ocal (iovemment are 
agreed that a legislature with no nomiiuited official members is at 
pKvscnl impossible in Bengal. They are further agreed that at present 
safeguards are recpiired in (connection with the administration of Police, 
Judiciary and Jails, and certain other departments. It is to be noted 
also that ('ver( the Associated (’hamhers rtMOgnise that special safe- 
guaids will he lecjuired to prevent wrongful and unfair treatment of 
magistrates and police offi(*eT*s of all ranks, and j>ropo8e that the post- 
ing and transfer of District and Sulmrdinate Judges should he super- 
vised hv the High Court if jmlitical and <‘ommunal influence is to be 
excluded. Behind their optimism is therefore an uneasy feeling that 
all will not Ih? well and in addition there is attached to the proposal 
to grant responsible government in provinces the condition that the 
position of the Government of India vis-a-vis the Legislative Assembly 
is strengthened. Progress in the j)rovinces is to be accompanied by 
reaction at the centre. 

19. Objections to Centralisation of Law and Order.— A suggestion 
has iM'ei^ made that the need for special arrangements for law and 
order can l)e met by ti'eating law and order as centi*al subjects. The 
Government of Bengal consider this suggestion unworkable, for it is 
im|H)Ssihle to (arrv on hx'al administration if every question as to law 
and order in the province has to be referred to the (^entral Govern- 
ment before a decision is arrived at, and the Central Government will 
be overbut (letic^d with ininoi' matters at the expense of more iiU|K>rtant 
business. The Government as a whole too are agreed that “ Police 
should not be made a central subject. The alternative is to make the 
Governor or some other person in the province the agent of the Central 
Government as regards the administration of law and order. The 
objection to the first course is that it would bring the Governor per- 
KOnally into local politics and make him the objcfct of criticism in 
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abould iioimully bt» outside p«)litics and above critidsiu. If an otKcial 
of a Local Uoveriiiueiit is made the agent, then the |K>sitiuu will be 
worse than at present. At present the Ijegislative Council may \m 
irresponsible, but the otheials have to ex)>lain inatters oomiected with 
law and onler to the bwal Council, and the ioctd tkiuncil by resolution 
or motion and through the budget has the oj>|K>rt unity of expressing 
its opinion on matters connected wrilh these subjects. If an olhciul 
lie the agent, the Centnil (tovernment iietMl not Is* c'alled on to explain 
inattei's to (he lo<‘al (\iurn il unless the local ('ount il is alsi» made the 
agent of the Ivcgislative Assionblv. The pnwnt irn'KjHUisible posi* 
lion would continue in un exaggerated ft>rin. 

20. Dualism and Statutory Counoil Sohama. — In t hese ci rcu m - 

stances, it ap|>ears tleai that any change from the existing system 
must be in the nature of u modified or improvetl dyarchy. Several 
schemes for <*ffeiting this have Iw'en pro|S)unfliMl, two of whith are 
dealt with Inflow ; — 

<1) The tiisl suggf»N(evl inviklved a more complete st«|»arn( ion than 
at pKvsent Is^tween (he two halvi's of ( lover ntiient . The 
majority of the pn»vinciiil subjects were ti» Is^ dealt with 
by Ministers resismsible to the Is^gislative CnunriL Imt the 
remaining subjects liy Memliers who would lx* assisted l»y 
a Legislative ('haiid>er on the lines <if the (\»unril ot 
State. In cases of doubt as to which side of (loverii- 
ment was to deal with any matter, the (tovernor would 
have ]H)wer to issue directions whicli would be finuL Laeh 
side would have its own purse and its own Hiuuces t/f 
n^venm*. Cnd<»i this scheme the l#egislalive ('onm rl w'onld 
bi» entiridv rt*s|s>nsible for the sul>je<'ts wuthiii its ken and 
would not have the op|K>rtunity as at present <d throwing 
out ilemands sucli us that for the jmy *»f the jsdice, know- 
ing that it had no resjsiiisibility for such a subject, itiid 
that any mistakes it made would Is* remedied by the ( erti- 
fving [H)W‘et jHissesse^l by the (lo\eiiior . At the saim* time 
popular opinion on reserved subjef Is would Is* voii iul 

through the meinbei s of the Chaiids*i . This system also 
provided for constitutional development. For as the grow- 
ing signs of re.HiMmsibility revealed themselves among the 
(lassies from whom the nieiiiUu^* of the (‘luiinlM»r would i>e 
recruited, the constitution of the ChumU»r lould be modified 
so as to give more and iiiort? wfdght to |x»[>ubu opinion, 
and wi"h growing signs of res|M>n»ibility in the Legislative 
Council more subjects could be transferred to its control, 
leaving fewer to be dealt with by the Chamber. Thia 
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scheme has few frieada and is open to the great objection 
that it is intensiiied dyarchy and starts with an accuniula* 
tion of prejudice against it« Its working might generate 
friction and heat which would retard and not accelerate 
progress towards the goal of responsible government. 
Some other solution must therefore be found, if possible. 

(2) Another suggestion has been made that all subjects might be 
transferred to Ministers, but that the Minister or Ministers 
in charge of subjects for which safeguards are considered 
essential should be assisted by a Statutory Com- 
mittee or Council, of which the Minister would be 
President. The scheme is explained in Appendix IV. 
The Government of Bengal feel that the whole scheme 
is cumbrous and does not thereby avoid chances of friction. 
The opportunities for conflict between a statutory' Member 
and a Minister would be great and the position of a Minister 
would 1)0 weakemed by the knowledge that any scheme he 
I)r()ix)8ed bad to obtain the approval of his exi)ert adviser 
or of the (Uibinot befoVe it could be put into force. The 
jK>sition of the Governor would lie very difiicult as he 
could not enforce his onlers in a matter whic h was iiu*on- 
sistent with his resjHmsibility under the Instrument of 
IrivSt ructions without the fxjssibility of a change of Ministry, 
a gencu'al election, and finally a suspension of the constitu- 
tion. Ill the final analysis this is probably true of any con- 
stitution where the Governor has any rosj)onsibilit y, but 
the Government of Bengal question the necessity of pro- 
viding for it ns the only solution of every difference of 
opinion [>etween the Governor and his Cabinet in matters 
affecting his responsibility under his IiivStrument of 
Instructions. 

21. Proposals of tho Covommoflt of Bengal. — The final conclusion 
of the Government of Bengal is that in the present circumstances there 
cannot be a strictly logical constitution with full responsible govern- 
ment. Cn doubt edly this is a jieriod of transition, and in due course, 
sooner or later, the province will qualify for full provincial autonomy 
in the matter of all subjects wbich are reserved for provincial disposal, 
but the Local Government do not think that this stage has yet been 
reached. Conditions in the province are such that it would be unfair 
to leave any Governor who may come out to the province entirely un- 
acquainted with Indian conditions without expert official advice. 
Further, the province will gain and not lose at present by the associa- 
tion of experienced officials with its Ministers in the work of admin- 
istration. A section of the Government also believes that the adminis- 
tration of certain subjects, Appointments, Law and Order, cannot 
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be transferred to ministerial control without creating a large measure 
of distrust and apprehension, which will be unfavourable to the advance 
of the pix>vince. Uecogtiising therefoie that their proj.w)eals are not 
strictly logical, the (tovcriiinent of llengul suggest that the next stage 
should be unitary goveruiuetil by a Innly consist iug of a 1‘rime 
Minister and four Ministeis resfKUisible to the legislature ami two 
offic ial Ministers. The offic ial Ministers a"c»uld in charge* of ApjHiifit- 
ments, Law and Order, inrluding Politic*al, Lolice, JudM iul am) Jails, 
and at present of Financ'e and Kuro}s*an Kducaiii>n, ami all other 
subjects would under the c'otitrol of the other Mimsters. JJie 
orders of Governnient a^cuild not 1 h» those of the Governor in (Viuncil 
or of the Governor ac ting with his Ministers, but of the local Govern- 
mont as a whole. This will imply that the profiosals nmnecttnl with 
appointments, law and order, etc., which are under official Ministers 
and which arc* brought Ixdore the Legislative ('ouiicil must have been 
approved by the local Government as a whole or by a majority thereof 
and the Ministers as leaders of then |suties would 1 m' res|>onsibIc» f<»r 
«U[>[K>r< iiig ill the (’ounc il with then |Miiticvs nuc h pro|H>Nals as had 
been approved hy the local t loveriniieiit . I he (fovco nor would not Is* 
a memhei of tiu' I’abinet. but waiuld Ih' supplied with i i»pic*s of all its 
liroceedings and would have the* right of int<»rfering and staving or 
forbidding action on a decisiem of the ('abniel in rc‘gard to any sul»j<*ct 
if he were satisfied that interfercMo was c^sscmtial to the discharge of 
his rf\spcmsibilities for the good goverinmnit of liis province. I‘'uitht»r, 
any MinistcM* wlio was dissalisfied with tlie dc'cisioii of the ('ablnet 
in regard lo any of the de[>art inents under liis charge would have 
the right of submitting a minute cd dissent on tbi» subjeet to the 
Governor and of asking him to interfere in the exen isci of his reset ve 
powers. 

22, Term of office of oflloiti MiniStorS.~There is disagreement on 
the (piestiou w*h<*ther thc‘ two official Miinstcos slionid la* apfxiintcnl f«»r 
a term of ycuns or should go out with (he othcT Ministers in the event 
of Government Inniig defeated in the* legislature and having to ic^sign, 
The minority hold that thf^* official Ministers should he a]>pointecl 
for a term of years and that from an administrative |M»int of view' it is 
impo.ssiblo that they should go out wuth the* other Minist<*rs. Ono 
nunnber of the Government also holds that so long as there are official 
Ministers, the Governor should he in the executive Government and 
not outside it. 


23. Suinmcry. — The scheme of provincial Government which the 
Governm0nt of Bengal recommend for the consideration of the Indian 
Statutory Commission is briefly described in the following outline. 
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24. Til# ExMlItiVib — The form of the OoTernment shotild be 
unitary. 

The Executive Government should consist of (1) the Governor and 
(2) a Cabinet of seven Ministers, one of whom should be the Prime 
Ministei . 

Of the seven Ministers, two should be officials. One of the two 
should under statutory rules hold the Political, Appointments, Police, 
Judicial, Jails and Kiiropean Education |K)rtfolio8. The other should 
1)6 the Finance Minister; he may also be in charge of subjects for 
which the local Government is the agent of the Central Government, 
but should not ordinarily hold othei |K)rtfolios. It should be 0 |>en to 
the Governor in consultation with the Prime Minister to place the 
official Ministers temporarily in charge of other portfolios if need 
arises. 

The Prime Ministei and the other non-official Ministers should be as 
now elected members of the legislatures. The Prime Minister will 
Ih* (diosen by the Governor; the other Ministers will be appointed by 
the Governor (»n the recommendation of the Prime Minister. Their 
j)ort folios w’ill l)e assigned to them by the Governor on the advice of 
the Prime Minister. 

The salaries of all Ministers should be fixed by Statute. 

The IVime Minister should preside over meetings of the Cabinet. 
All questions coming before the Cabinet should be decided by a 
majority. 

26. The Covernof. — The Governor should be outside and above 
the Cabinet, wdth statutory powers to interfere w'hen he considers that 
the safety and tranquillity or interests of the province or any part 
thereof are essentially affected. (In the opinion* of one member of 
Government, the Governor should preside at (/abinet meetings, so long 
as there are officials within the Cabinet.) 

The proceedings of the Cabiiu^t, together with the papers connected 
with them, should l>e laid before the Governor. He should have 
power to interfere ifuo motu or on the application of the 'Minister in 
charge of the })ort folio concerned, and to overrule the Cabinet within 
the limits stated above. He should have the right to summon the 
Cabinet to meet him, if he wishes to discuss any matter with them. 

The Governor should have powers to authorise expenditure in 
cases of emergency for the carrying on of any depaiiment. The 
Governor should have a power of certifying bills similar to the power 
now provided by section 72E of the Government of India Act in 
respect of reserved subjects. It is not necessary to limit the power to 
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particular subjects. It should be regranlcKt m a {lower Ui lie used only 
in exceptional circumstances with the approval of the (lovernor-Ueneral 
or His Majesty’s Government, 

The i>owers of the Governor in resjHH^t of bills passed by the 
legislature and of disjadving or piolotiging the life of the legislature 
should be similar to (he jKmers which he now jH)ssi‘sses irf, Kcctions HI, 
81 A and 7211 of the Government of India Art). 

The Governor should hiivi* the jM»wer of clisiniHsing a Minister <ir 
Ministry if he or they have Ihhmi defeated in the legislature in cite uiu- 
stances which in the opinion of the (lovenior demand his or their 
resignation and he or they fail to resign. He should also have the 
j)ower to dismiss a Minister or Ministiy if he < (msiders that the safety 
or tranquillity or the interests of the pn>vince demand sut*h dismissal. 

Should the constitutional scheme come to a standstill through 
obstruction, the Governor shouhl have reserve jamei’s U» (urry on the 
administration. He should have statutory imwers to aiqtoini 
Ministers, pay their salaries and make due pnjvision for the adininis- 
traiioir by sanctioning payments in acetudance with the curient year’s 
budget or the previous year's Irmlget plus h |H*r < ent. if the budget for tho 
current 3 ’ear has not l>een jmssed by the legislature, 'rhis would 
l)e at first for a period not exceeding six mimths, during which there 
would be a general election. If the dea<llock were not removed us the 
result of the election, the constitution would Iw^ suspended for a 
period with the approval id the G<»vernor-General in (\»unril or id her 
superior authority. 

26. Tll0 L6gislatur6« — In tho t»pinion cd the Government of Bengal 
the legislature should consist <d an Tppi’r and ls>wei Gliaml)er, <’om* 
jK)sed as shown in Appr'ndix III. 

It is |>ro{M)se<l that th«‘ ultimate aulhoiity of tlo* legislature should 
vest ill a jiunt session <d (he twai < hambers. wlndloo in maltios of 
legislation, .supply or vot(‘s of rensun*. I'hus in m:itt**is «d legisla- 
tion the folb w ing pna edure is suggi-sleil : 

(t) If a bill is jKissed by both Ghambers, it 1 km <»iiies law subje* t 
the assent of th** (iovernor. 

(ii) If a bill lie paased by the I^iwei Ghumlier, the I pjier 
Chamber may leler it bai*k for reconsideration. If the 
Lower (^hamber ruMeptH the amendments proismerl by the 
Upi>er (*hamlM»r, the bill laMMimes law' subj<M t to the 
aaeerit of the Governor. If the twi> i hamtKOs dii lud agree, 
the bil^ should lie taken in joint sessii»ri, and tho decision 
of the joint se.ssion wdll prevail, subject t<i the assent of 
the Governor if the bill I*e {Missed. 
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(in) If the Ix)wer Chamber rejecta a Ooverament bill, the 
(lovemment may [dace it befoie the Upper Chamber. H 
the Up[)er (/ham her [MiHaea it and the Ii«wer Chamber again 
refuaes to pass it, a joint session will be held; if the 
bill is passed by the joint session, it will become law 
subject to the assent of the (lovernor. Government bills 
should be introduced in the I>ower Chamber. 

(tv) Private bills may be introduced in either Chamber. If a 
[)rivate bill Ik? rejected in the (’haraber in which it is 
intnaluced, it will fail. If {Kissed by both chambers, it 
w ill I ecMime law subject to the assent of the Govemor, 

All taxation and appropriation bills should lie introduced in the 
Lower Chamber and should not be proceeded with unless passed by that 
Chamber. After passing the Lower Chamber such a bill should be 
laid before the Upiier Chamber which may either [xivss the bill or 
reject it or suggest amendments to it. One inemlK»r of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal would limit the poiver of the llpi>er (Miainber to that 
of acceptiince or rejection only. ' All are agreed that in the event 
of rejection the bill should be returned to the Lower ('hamljor which 
may either ac(juiesce in the decision of the Up]H‘r ('hiunl>er or demand 
that the bill l>e considered in a joint session of the two Chambers, 

in whicdi case the decision of the joint session will lie final. But 

there is a difference of opinion regarding the }K)wer of the U[>per 

Chamlier to amend such a hill. Three members take the view' that 

the IJp{H‘r Chamln'r should have the right of amending the bill and 
that if the Lower ('hamber declines to accept the amendments the 
bill should go before a joint session. The remaining members would 
prefer to recognise definitely the superior financial power of the Lower 
Chamber by giving the Upper Chamber the right only to suggest 
amendments of the bill to the Lower Chaml>er. In the event of the 
Ivower ('hamlier refusing to accept all or any of the amendments sug- 
gested the decision of the Low'er Chamber wdll prevail. In all wises 
taxation and ai>propriation bills will be subject to the general [ww'ers 
of veto and control vested in the Governor. 

In matters of supply, demands for grants should be moved in the 
Lower Chamlier, and also laid before the Upper Cliamber. The 
Upper Chamlier will have no j>ower to reject in toto any grant passed 
by the Lower Chamber but may only suggest amendments to it and 
refer it back to the I>ower Chamber for consideration of the amend- 
ments. In the event of the Lower Chamber refusing to accept all or 
any of the amendments suggested, the decision of the Lower Chamber 
will prevail. In the event of the demand for any grant being rejected 
or reduced by the Lower dxamber, it shall be laid before the Upper 
Chamber which shall have power to restore the grant, subject to a 
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reference to a joint session should the l>awer Chanil>er aguin refuse 
to approve the demand restored by the I pper Chamber* 

Motions of t'ensure on the Ministers may 1 h* inude in either ('hainber. 
If a motion is rejected in the ('hanilH*r in which it is made, it will 
fail. If having l)een ]kiss4m 1 in the Chamlvr in which it is made, 
it is rejected in the other ( hamlk^r, a joint session will be held on 
the request of the mover of the motion. 

It is suggested that the Ministry sluiuld he lejuesenteil in Imth 
chamlHM's, that any Minister should have the right to sjamk in Imth 
chamlx'rs, but should vote imly in the (’hainl>er of which he is a 
xnemlM3r. 

27. Public Servioes.— In all democrat if constitutions the question 
of the recruitment and contr«,l of the pnhlii’ services is td vital impor- 
tance, In India, the j>rohlem is (tunplienttHl hy the existence of 
imperial services, hut even if there were no smdi services the control 
of the provincial services would require s|»»M ial * ousidtualion and regu- 
lation. It is true that disciplinary cases arc on tin* winde few in 
numbt»r, but allegations of unfair treatment ait* sfOin»tiim*s made. 
Apprehensic.ns for tin* futtire are mainly coinerned with the {sissilnlity 
of unfair <li.scriinination in seha tion for pnunotiim or for s|H’cial |>»>st#», 
aiul of j)ostings or transfers for [>oliti< al reasons. J ustitiration for 
these fears can In* found in the ex}H*rienie the past sevi*n yeacK. 
With regard to r<Mruitnn*nt. disciplim* and ri>gnate matters, iho 
(joveriimeni of Bengal j>roj>os*» that a Ibihlic Serviev' ('ommissitm la* 
evstablished. The ('ommis.sion wt.uhl be entrusted with the selection 
of fK^rsons for ap|K)intment to the provincial sei vires, hjmm ial j>OHts, and 
Huch of the subcjrdinate services as it might he <lesirahle to hi ing within 
its jurisdiction. Other lesser ap|H»intmerils would he riuide hy the 
heads of departments as at present. I'he advi(t» (»f the (\immission 
wcmld also be taken Wfore members of sin h servic es were disminsml, 
removed or degraded, and also Iw'fore milers on apjM*aIs w«*ie jmssod. 
It would Ik* desirable to est^iblish as eaily as |H»ssibh* tht* lonventioii 
that ordinarily tln^ adviie of tin* ('oinmission would In* accepted liy 
Government. For imiKuial .servors, the present rules should l>e 
retained. 

28. The question of the nmtnd of pr<#motion, iwistings uml trails- 
fer» is more diflScult, since a Minister might find his activities 
hampered unless he had some control over his administrative staff. 
Nevertheless, the Government of Bengal are agreed that the control 
of the services should be non-jMilitical and in the hands of an 
independent board, which should make rmominendations to the 
Minister in charge of the department concerned, provided that— 

. (a) no order affecting emoIunieiitB or pensions, no order of formal 

censure^ and no order on a memorial should be pSssedi to 
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the di^vantage of an officer of an alUIndia or proirinciml 
service without the personal concurrence of the Governor; 
(6) no order for the pasting of an officer of an all-India service 
or to certain classified appointments should be made with* 
out the personal concurrence of the Governor; 

(c) where a Minister differs from the board a reference should le 
made to the Governor. 

Generally, the Ministry should exercise its control by means ot 
general rules laying down the prin<*ij>les on which the board should 
dist barge its functions. 

29. Supplementiiry notes by the Hon’ble Nawab Bahadur Saiytd 
Nawab Ali Chaudhuri, Khan Bahadur, c.i.e., of Bhanbari, the Hoirble 
Sir P. (’. Milter, Kt., c.i.E., and the Hon'ble Nawab Musharruf 
Hossain, Khan Bahadur, are attached. 


Note by the Hon’ble Nawab Bahadur Saiyid Nawab Alt Chaudhurii 
Khan Bahaduri G.I.E.y of Dhanbari, Member of the Executive 
Council. 

I would have preferred to give a further trial to the system of 
dyarchy in its present form after the obvious defects that hampered 
its working have l>eeii removed — particularly the financial stringency 
that stood in the way of most schemes of improvement and the absence 
of a separate pujse for the Transferred Departments. I agree that 
the present system has not had a fair trial on account of these defects 
us also on account of the policy of ol>struction followed by a certain 
section in the (^>urHul. Subject, however, to the following safe- 
guards, 1 accept the scheme of pn)vincial Government as ouilintHl in 
the memorandum which is essentially a somewhat modified form of 
the present system. 

2. In the present stagt^ of progreas of the province when the 
electonite generally has had hardly any education or develoi>ed any 
political instinct, it is essential in my opinion to provide for the due 
representation in the legislature as also in the executive of the Moslem 
community who constitute the major half of the population. I recog- 
nise, however, that this is only a period of transition and that ulti- 
mately when the Moslem community will have been equally advanced 
in education with their non-Moslem brethren, there is likely to be not 
anything like the present communal difference and then it may be 
possible to do away with this communal safeguard. The existing 
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eommunal difference ih to my mind ei»»entially due to the difference 
between the two coinmuuitiesi iit the matter of ediication, utul when 
both the oommuniticH have attained the Hame level in thi» ref«|>e 4 1 thie* 
difference will vaninh and there will no ntH'd for hejMitate treatment. 
Till then it is iMdis{>ensable that the interests td the Moslem t'oiii- 
liiunity should Ih* s|>t*4‘ially safej^uardetl. In order tii <v\jHHlite (he 
pace of educational proj^ress anionic Moslems, 1 sujurg'est that the Kclu- 
i^tion i>ortfolio should as a rule W entrusted to a Mt»iilem Minister. 

d. It is also ne<‘essary that there should always Ih» ready at hand an 
expert body <)f Muhainmadan.s to advise (lovernmeut in matters (*f jailicy 
on the various prohlems always croppinjr up in <onnec(ion with 
Muhammadan edto-ation. I would therebire stron^lv (he apjHiint- 

ment, on a staftitoiy basis, of an Advisory lioanl t«o Muhammadan 
Kdmatioii. Tin' Miiiis1(‘r in ('hai^rt* of tin* Kdu(a(»40i [siitfobo will 
Ih» bound b\ s(a(u(«» ((► (’oiu^ult th#‘ Advisory Ibmrtl io» all null tern 
affei liiij^r (he e<lu<‘ation of Muhaiuiuadaus. and in rase o( an\ thfTiuioue 
of Opinion th<‘ inattiu shoul<I bt* r(d*Tn»d (<» (h<‘ (iov^uihu foi final 
oiilei's. 

1. As I(*;^mh1s tlir rhM t(»rat4‘, I W4»uld haN(‘ adult su(Tia>;<' luh* I 
N^ouhl distiibuti* i>rt\v<aM) t lie M<»sI(Ouh ami iioU' M oshutis mi {sipulutioli 
basis tiu' s«*ats in tlu‘ legislature allottcul to Imlian fion-o|ii< laU, r.//., 
uft(*r stdtin^ apait tliose kept for iioimnation of otlo ials ah<) evjHuts 
and for the re[>n's(*ntaf ion of tin* Kiiro|Huin and An^lo-lndian eom- 
muiiitiivs. 1 would follow* this prim iple in the ( use of i>ntii the 
Chambeis. and would distribute the siuits betweioi (In* two rotumuni- 
ties on the basis of |K)tmlalion even if the primiph* of a<lult suffrajc^' 
is not roncediui. The [xipulation basis was not rero^Miised last time 
when the present const it u1 ion was framed in \iew of wliat is known 
now* as the 1 ah know I’act. Hut no sm h consuhuat ion m»vv stands 
in the way <»f tlu* adequate n^nesentat ion of the two loiiununities 
iueording to tludr nuineroal streri^rth. This was i «»cN.niinfM»ded by 
the (fovernment of India even on tin* last occaisimi though in < in uin- 
stances explaine<l it was not finally adopted. Hut tlH‘re ha^ since bc^eri 
a g'reat revulsion of feeling’ among the Moslems against tlie liUcknow 
Pact and the present opiKirtunity should therefore lie taken to redress 
what is rightly felt as a wrong by (he M<»slems. Tor if the Moslems 
are reduced to a minority in the legislature even in Ibuigul and the 
Punjab where they are in the imijority on the basis of jwipnlation, then 
they cannot ho{>e to be in majority or even in equality in tlie legislature 
in any of the provinces. 

5. As regard, the executi%’e, I trust that the effect of rny sug* 
gefstions will be to make for due repres^fation of (be Moslem com- 
munity in the executive as well. 
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Note by the Hon’bto Sir P. C. Mittarp Kt., C.I.Em MiMlier tht 

ExaotfUvt CmmmU 

I do not agree with acme of the opinions and observations of the 
memorandum: but as it follows a particular line of reasoning 
and as iny line of thought and reasoning in coming to the conclu- 
sions that I have arrived at are different, 1 do not think it will serve 
any useful pur|>ose to discuss all the opinions and observations of 
the mernoranduin with which I differ. I do not agree with all the 
concluHions embodied in the memorandum, but instead of discussing 
them point by jHiint I think the liest course will be to embody in tlii« 
note the broad outlines of the conclusions to which I have arrived. 
There is, however, one point of a ftindamenial character to which I 
should at this stage refer, viz., that the Calnnet of the Executive 
(Jovornment should have joint resjx)nsibility, should Ik* re8iK)ii8ible 
to the Legislature and that all Members of the Oabinet must go out 
of office when they fail to retain the confidence of the Ijegislature. 
With these observations I desire t^> apjx'nd a note which will explain 
my views and conclusions on the subjec t. 


Note. 


2. General. — All provincial subjects should be transferred; there 
shall be no reserved subject. There should be provincial autonomy 
in all subjects which are really ])r()vincial. There will be nothing to 
debar the j>rovinc‘ial (joverameni from administering central subjects 
as agents of the (\uiiral Government and in the administration of 
such subjects there cum Iw no (|ues<ion of autonomous form of the 
provincial Government. 

The Exec utive Government should consist of — 

(1) the Governor, and 

(2) a Cabinet of seven Ministers, one of whom should be the 

Prime Minister. 

All the Ministers should have joint responsibility and should be chosen 
by the Governor on the advice of the Prime Minister. The Ministers 
should be selected from both Houses. The Ministers as also Secre- 
taries to Government (who are Members of the Legislature) may, 
at any time, speak in either House, Although the Ministers and the 
Secretaries will be able to speak in either House, they should only 
be Members of one House and will have the right of voting in one 
House only. 
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As regards the powers of the Governor 1 tigree generAlly with the 
opiniou of the majority as recorded in paragraph 25 of the liovertiment 
memorandum. 

tk LegiStature* — The Legislature should consist of an Upper and 
a Lower Chamber. 

As regards (he pnwer of either ('hainl>er. I agree giMuoally with 
paragraph 2(> of th<* (ioverninent memoraudum, hut 1 hold that the 
T^PIHU’ ('haiuhcr should have the right to make umeiidiuent.s in taxation 
and appi o[>ria(ioii lulls, and that if such amemlnunits an^ not a<‘<'ept(Ml 
by the Ii<»\ver Uhainla^r a joint sessiou should 1 h* held. 1 do not, 
however, agree with all that has Is'en suggt^s1«Hi abnut the I’on- 
stitulion of (he Lower liou.se and the rpjMO House ill 
Apj>endix II! of the inenioi auduin. 1 note Indow my suggt'stions alKUit 
the constitution of both the ('hamlHMs, 1 consider a suitable consiitu* 
iion for the two ('hainbers to 1 m' a matter of great imiHU tance. In this 
connection a (piestiou naturally arises wdiether tin* n'presiMiUition of 
special int^uests should be in the Lower or in tin* U[>|H*r House. 
After very careful c(uisid(*ra(ion I have come to the eoiudusion that 
representation of s|K‘cial int<‘rests .shoubi be in the Lower and not in 
the IJpi>er lIous(‘. Hejuesentatioii.s of s|«M‘ial int(*rests will su|>ply 
an element in the Lower Hous(» w'hich will Ix' missing in tin* Lower 
House if it be rtdurned only from general (onstituencies. Tlie (Tea- 
tion of the U|>]>er House does not relieve tin* necessity of a fully 
representative liower House. It is not a sufficit*nt reason to urge 
that the U]>|H^r Ifousi* will provide a remedy or a snb'guard. Foliti- 
(’al and oilier coiisi(b»rations may be such that it cannot often do ho 
and the method it must bc» admitted is lik(*lv to Im* cumbersome, ^riie 
Lower Hou.se sbould Ih* the iin|H)rtant House. It. is dcsirabh* in every 
way to minimise the chances of iniwdiief or mistak<' by proptu* rejire- 
sentution in the Lower House. Attempt to remedv mistake or iniHchief 
through the Up]H*i House will always Im* b‘ss satisfa< torv than the 
prevention of inis<‘hit*f or mistake through suitable repreH(*ntaiion in 
the Lower House. The creation of a Second ( ham her d<K*H not in 
my opinion eliminate the nece.ssity of B[)ecial <‘onstituencie« in the 
First Chamlier. 

I would like to constitute the Upi>er House in such a way that 
one may hope to rely on the broad-mindedness, sense of justice, prac- 
tical patriotism and good sense of all the members lather than on 
the personal interests of the comiHinent groups of that House. Under 
present conditions it will lie a mistake to comj^ose the Upper House 
principally of persons representing wealth or landed aristrocracy. 1 
would aim at an Upper House whose aim should be the welfare of 
the state and the people. 
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4. The OMrtiUitiM of tht Lwtm Hmm. — The total etrength 

Khould be about 200 : — 

Nominated ... 15 

Sjjecial con«tituencie« rejn^esenting* different olafta 

interests ... 48 

General constituencies ... 137 

Total ... 200 


It will be observed that the pre-sent number of official nominated 
members has been considerably reduced. The official nominated 
members should l>e limited to the Secretnrie.s, heads of say two impor- 
tant departments arid fXMhaps two (>fficial menil>ers of Government, 
if the official inembtMs agree to ii<*< ept joint responsibility and go out 
of office along with non-offieial meinlK'r.s acx?ording to the scheme of the 
majority of the members of Government; 9 to 11 nominated officials 
will suffice. The remaining four should l>e non-officials to provide 
representation of communities like the Imlian (Christian community 
and the liackward class(vs. 

Iffie siKKual constituencies should consist of rei>reseutatives of com- 
merce, Indian and British, landholders, lalwuir and income-t^ix i)ayers 
(the last two are new additions). 

In the present Gouncil about 65 j>er cent, represent elected general 
constituencies. 

About 20 i>er cent, represent nominated members and about 15 per 
cent, represent si>ecial constituencies. 

According to the above list we have increaseil the i)ercentago of 
general (onstituencies to 68*5 instead of 65: that of 8j)ecial consti- 
tuencies to 24 per cent, instead of 15 ]>er cent., the nominated seats 
being d<H!reased from about 18*5 jier cent, to |>er cent. 

5. 1 note below fuHher details about the distribution of seats of 

the sj>e(‘ial and general constituencies: — 

Special Oonetituencies. 

(1) Labour ... 4. 

At present there are two nominated labour members. This is 
unsatisfactory. Without going into details, I may say that it will 
be ]X)ssible to devise special labour constituencies from more or less 
well-defined labour areas. 

(2) Landlords ... 15. 

In the pi‘esent Council there are five landlords’ seats in a body of 
114 elected members. In the pre-Reform Council there were five 



landlrads’ smta in a body ol 27 electad membora. The reduotiott of 
Ibe nomber of laadlorda* aeatit in my optnion haa not bean fair, in 
view of the lar^e intereaia of the landholding intereata in the province. 
The landlords are responsible for the collection and payment of alKiui 
one-third of the total income of the provincial liovernment irresjwc- 
iive of the fact whether they are able to collect their rentals punctually 
and amicably. In point of fact they have great diflSculiy in collecting 
their rentals amicably and punctually as is evidenced by the fact that 
64 per cent, of the litigation in Bengal consist of nnit-suits and 117 
per cent, money-suits. A large majority of those money-suits are for 
bonds which the tenants execute when they want longt^r time than the 
statutory j>eriod of limitation of three years and II months for the 
payment of their rent. The landlords also pay considerable sums to 
the provincial exchequer in the sha|)e of court-ft^es and stamps. They 
also pay al)out 75 lakhs through the (Joveniment to the Distiici 
Boards of Bengal w^hose total income from taxation is only almut tl6 
lakhs. The landlords also have the proprietary interest in praciieaUy 
the w'holc of rural Bengal. It wull ap|>ear from the aforcmiid facts that 
the landholding classes have a very large interest in the administration 
of the province. In the present ('ouncil the coiumen iul interest has 
15 seats while the landholding interest has only five: (juestions vitally 
affecting landholding interests constantly come up l>efore the local 
Legislative Couiuil, but (luestions affecting comimucial intcMcsts come 
up not before the local Legislative (\>uii<*il but before (he (j»ntral liOgis- 
lature. Nor do tin* (‘oininercial interests contribute any levmnie to 
the local Government. If on account of the |H>sitiou occupied by the 
commercial interests they are allowed 15 seats although they do not 
pay revenue to the local Government and although their vital inferc^sts 
hardly (X)ine uj) l>efoie tlie local legislature* the landholders ought to 
have at least the same number of seats as the rc‘pr(*s«?ntativos of (Iu5 
commercial interests in the local legislature. If thi* seats alloliccl to 
the landlords l>e not increased for some theoretical c‘oiisi<leration them 
in fairness the seats allotted to commercial interests should also be 
reduced. It is said that as landholders can come in ihiough ihi^ geruual 
electorates there is no justification for increasing ihc*ir nuinlKu*. My 
answer to this suggestion! is that the landholders who rc^prcfwmi general 
constituencies are returned by voters jierhaps 90 jier cent, of whom are 
Umants. Those landholders therefore when their class interest con- 
flict with those of tenants will be unable to press their class interest. 


(f3) Universities .*• 3. 

The Calcutta University is resjionsible for the examination and 
standard of examination of the whole of the province and has a larger 
gu^b^r of voters as compated with those of the Dacca University 
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which i« responsible for a small local area. It is suggested that the 
Calcutta University should return two members and the Dacca Uni- 
versity one member. 

(4) Income-tax payers ... 8. 

One for each division and one for Calcutta. They represent an 
ini[H)rtuT}t class and if class interests are retained they should be 
allowed special seats. 

(5) European Commerce ... 14. 

Although European commercial interests jMiy very little revenue to 
the provincial exchequer and although their more vital questions come 
up not before the local legislature but before the central legislature, 
yet as they occupy a very important |X)8ition in the province their 
seats are proposed to be increas(?d from 11 to 14. 

(0) Indian Commerce ... 8. 

For reasons somewhat similar and for the reasons justifying the 
retention and increase of European commercial seats, the Indian 
commercial seats are proposed to be increased from 4 to 6. 

General Constituencies ... 137 seats. 

In the present (V)uncil there are 85 seats for general constituencies, 
out of these 17 represent urban constituencies and 68 represent rural 
constituencies. These 17 urban seiits should he retained. To these 
should adtled 5 more urban seats for the mufassal muiucij>alities 
after septirating the mufassal niunieijmlities from rural constituencies. 
The majority of the Government members agree with me and are of 
opinion that the urban seats should l>e separated fix)m the rural st^its. 
The 68 rural seats should 1)6 increased to 115 so that the rural constituen- 
cies (*an he made more compact and in view of the importance of rural 
areas (f)3*5 f)er tent, of the population live in rural areas) their 
number should he incraased. My personal opinion is that we should 
allot 100 seats to direct election for rural areas and set apart 16 seats 
f<ir indirect election by wide electoral colleges, but in deference to 
the opinion of the majority I would be content to bring this point to 
the notice of the Commission leaving it to them to come to a decision. 
My personal opinion is that indirect election through electoral colleges 
will make it possible for a better type of candidates to be returned. 
In the prtvllreform Council most members were returned through 
electoral colleges and many who have experience of both Councils 
will, I l)elieve, admit that member^ of pre-E^form Councils were, 
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generally spealdng, xneu of more practioal experience and better 
standitig. The electoral colleges of the pre-Reform days were rather 
limiteil in nnmber, but this may be remedied by making all membdra 
of diatriet boards, union boards, and chiuikidari panchayats wiera for 
this indirect election. As I am pro{K>sing 10() members to be returned 
by direct election and only 15 by indirect eletdion I think 1 Am 
^ good <‘ompromise. If my suggestions be a^x^epied by the 
Commission I think these 15 men are likely to add to the efficiency 
and practical wisdom of the Legislative Council. 


UrPKR House. 

6. 1 agree with the Government niemorandutu that the strength 

should l>e 80. I suggest the following alteniatives : • 


First alieniattve. 

Kletded . . 45 

Members in their own right ... ‘JO 

Pintdy nomimitt»(i ... 15 

Total 80 

N erond alt erna ti v r . 

Elected ... 50 

Mominuted . dO 

Total HO 


The el<M*tion in the l'p|iei Himse should be bv <dect<iral colleges. 
The mini mum age of the memlMus Hh(»uhl 1 m» as suggesltnl in the 
Government inemoramlum. 

The 45 inembcrH of the first allerna^l^^* scheme ma\ be tdccted as 
follows : — 

<1) To be elected by the Ix)wer House, but the }>ersons 
to be elected must l)e permins other than memlM^r.s 
of that House ... 4 

(2) To he deeded by meinlwrs of District Boards, the 

Presidents of union Imards and fmnehayati 
(chaukKlari) unions (five from each division) ... 26 

(3) By the Commissioners of mufassal municiimlities (to 

be suitably divide division by division) ... 
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(4) By the Senate of the Calcutta Univemty ... 1 

(6) By the Court of the Dacca University ... 1 

(6) By the Councillors and Aldermen of the Calcutta 

Corporation ... 1 

(7) By Government pensioners drawing a pension of not 

less than Bs. 3,600 annually (to be suitably dis* 
tributed into different electoral groups) ... 6 


Total ... 45 


Members in their own right, 

(1) Persons having a permanent residence in the pro- 

vince who have served as Members of Governor- 
GeneraPs Executive Council, or as Member or 
Minister to the local Government for a period of 
not less than one year and who Have retired from 
their office (the jKsrsons are to be chosen auto- 
nuitically by means of rules which will prescribe 
either seniority or length of service as the 
standard) ... 8 

(2) Persons having a permanent residence in the pro- 

vince who have served as High Court Judges for 
a |>eriod of not less than 3 years, or as members 
of the Indian Civil Service, or persons who have 
held listed appointments for a period of not less 
than five years and who have retired from their 
office (the [)ersons to be chosen automatically 
by means of rules which will prescribe either 
seniority or length of service as the standard) ... 6 

(3) Title-holders (who are permanent residents in the 

lu’uvince) not below the rank of Raja or Nawab 
among Indian title-holders and not below the 
rank of Knights or C.S.I.'s amongst English 
title-holders (to be chosen automatically by 
appropriate rules) ... 6 


Total ... 20 


The rest should be nominated. 

With regard to the second alternative the election of the 46 mem- 
bers may be on the lines indicated in the first alternative. The 
remain! hg five may be elected by a constituency consisting of retired 
meifibers of the Governor-General’s Exec\|tive (Council, Members or 
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Mimatera oi tka local OovernmeiiLt^ retired Judg^ee of the High CJourt, 
and retired members of (he Indian ('ivil Service, 


Note by the Hoii'bte Nawab Mustiamif Hiasiain, Khaii Bahadur, 

Miiiittar. 

The (Jornniissioii luis bc^eIl appointed to advim* Pat iiattuftil as to the 
best means of securing giadual lealiHatioii of complete st?lf«goveraiiieiil 
in India. Self-government as lueuiit in western c<ointrie8 is tbe 
enforcement of the will of the majority over the minority }>opulation. 
In western cxnnitries every individual State lias g(»t homogont^ua 
population, but in India it consists of heterogeneous elements with 
various degrees of civilisation and culture, so if India is to have stdf- 
government, it must have a constitution uni(|ue in its nature with 
safeguards for the protection of the interest i>f the iinnority. t\>n- 
stituted as India is ul [>resent, with its jK>pulatit>n hopelessly divided in 
mattei's of religion and interest, it is impossihle to think of joint 
electorates in India, Quite recently, in tbe division list of thi^ liengal 
Tenancy Bill, we have seen Hindus with one or two exceptions going 
in a body in favour of the landlords and the Muiuiiiimaduns in favour 
of tenants. Here the interests of the Hindu and Mvihaiitinudun coun- 
cillors have been found quite at variance with each other. Again » in 
the voting list of the Dac!ca University Bill, the Hindus in a body 
went against the Bill and the Muhammadans supfanted the mme. 
This is also due to the clash of interest. To allow a joint electorate— 
a Muhammadan to elect a Hindu and a Hindu to elec t a Muhammadan — 
is not practical politico, at least for tbe present. 1 would, therefore, 
urge the Commission to recxanmeiul separate electorates for different 
eommuniiies in India. In places where the M uhainiiiadatiH are in a 
minority, even if the rest^rvation of seats be allowed, the minority will 
not be able to send any represent alive of its own as the jierson who 
will be elected will have to be elcnted by the majority of the voters 
belonging to the other community. 

2. The great political philosopher John Stuart Mill in chapter 
VII, page 53 of his book on Representative aovemment, says: — 

That the minority must yield to the majority, the smaller 
number to the greater, is a familiar idea; and accordingly 
men think there is no necessity for using their minds any 
further, and it does not occur to them that there is any 
medium between allowing the smaller numlwsr to become 
equally powerful with greater and blotting oul the 

smaller number altogether. In a representative liody actu* 
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aliy deliberating the minority must of course be oTorruled, 
and in an actual democracy (since the ojnnion of the con- 
stituents, when they insist on them, determine those of the 
representative body) the majority of the people, through 
their representatives, will outvote and prefvail over the 
minority and their representatives. But does it follow that 
the iiiiiiority should have no representatives at all Y Because 
the iiiiijority ought to prevail over the minority, must the 
majority hav«; all the votes, the minority none? Is it 
necessary that the minority should not even l>e heard? 
Nothing but habit and old asscM Nation can reconcile any 
reasonable l>eing to the needless injustice. In a really 
equal democracy every or any section would be represented, 
not disproportionately but proportionately. A majority of 
the electors would always have a majority of the represen- 
tatives; but a minority of the electors would always have 
a minority of the rcfpresentatives, Man for man they 
would be as fully represented as the majority. Unless they 
are, there is not equal government, but a government of 
ine<iuality and privilege, one part of the people rule over the 
rest : there is a part whose fair and equal share of influence 
in the representation is withheld from them, contrary to all 
just government, but, above all, contrary to the principle 
of democracy which professes equality as its very root and 
foundation/’ 

So if the principle enunciated by that great political philosopher 
John Stuart Mill, which is true for all countries and for all ages, is 
followed, the Muhammadan iuid Hindu minorities, distinct in thought, 
culture and interest, should l>e allowed to elect their representatives 
for the legislative bodies through the medium of septirate electorates. 
A Muhammadan chosen by Hindus can nevefr be expected to represent 
the feelings and interest of the community. Some leading Hindus 
may think that the joint electorate is an ideal method of representa- 
tion, but 1 am probably right in saying that the Hindus of East Bengal 
feel that their interest is not adequately safeguarded by joint electorates. 
The Hindu Sabha of Pabna and Charu Mihir of Mymensingh have 
frequently expressed such ideas. 

3. The next question is what should be the proportion of seats dis- 
tributed amongst the various communities. My answer is that it should 
be proportionate to the numerical strength of the different communi- 
ties so far as the general electorate is concerned. The majority of 
population should, under no pretext whatsoever, be deprived of their 
j>osition of the majority in the Council, The European community 
jjhqpid have seats in the Council commensurate with the interest and 
political importance of the community. 
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4. Tke next quediion that in everybody's mind is wkat form 

of government the future cofistitution should provide, dyarchio or 
unitary. The country as a a-hole has coudemueil dyarchy and Kuro- 
peaus and Indiaiis alike have expresscni their opinion against it. If 
now in the name of safeguimis dyart^hy is jier|>etuaied» the working of 
it will lie more difficult iii future than at [H*es40it. if not altiigether 
iiiijiossible. 

All that can 1 h* stiid in this eoiiiicction is that as long as, the coin- 
ttiunal troubles la*st the subje<lH suth us |•oli^e and the Ailminist ration 
of Justice should Ih‘ teiiijsirarily adiiunisfered by Ills Kxeellem v with 
the help of an official, but as stM»a as the (toveruor is ciuivinced that the 
two communities have settled down and thei'e is no lurking suspicion 
in the minds of each about the other, the subject should la* tninsferred 
for popular administration. The length of the transition jieriod should 
be clearly defined. 

5, CsbiMt* — The cabinet should (‘onsist <»f ineinliers of all com- 
munities. A convention has lieen established in llengal, indeed in India, 
to have in the cabinet, whether as a Minister or Member, i*epn»Henta- 
tives of diflferent sections of the population. This should lie continual 
in future. 

G. Storetary. — At present the respe<dive position of the Secretary 
and Minister is (juite anomalous. The Secretary in the form of a note 
issuc.s orders, and if the Minister agrees with that order it is all right, 
but if he disagrees and the matter in the opnuon of the Secretary is 
o? importance he can go over the luuid of the Minister b> the flovornor 
for its disposal by the Governor. The Minister is resjionHible to the 
legislature for the good and efti<dent work of the deimrtmeut entrusteil 
to him, but the rules as they stand have made him an ornamental 
figurehead. This has given a good handle to the Swarajists against 
the existing constitution. AtUmipts are Injing made by interested 
parties to take away this shadow oi authority even from the Minister 
and to give the entire jsiwer and eontrol to the Secretary. Hut as 
long as the Minister remains resiKUisible to the legislature for the 
good and efficient working of the deimrtmeni he should have supreme 
control over the Secretary , the hetuls of dejiurtmenis and the membeis 
of the service. 

7, Counoil.— The Legislative Council should consist of 260 
members. It should be representative of all sections of impulation. In 
western countries the profession and tendencies of mind determine the 
parties, but in India profession alone determines the party. For 
example, the higher caste Hindus who are not allowed to touch a plough 
have grouped them.selves into one class while their less fortunate com- 
patriots professing the same religion but following the pursuit of 



labour who are called Namaaudrae, form a aeparate group. These 
two classes can be safely described as capitalists and labourers. On 
the other hand Muhammadans can be safely described as labouring 
agriculturists with few exceptions here and there. A high class 
Hindu whom I have described as a capitalist can under no circum- 
stances represent the agriculturists and the labourers in the Council 
and look after their interest, as we have found to our painful regret 
that the ^high class Hindus now in Council have voted against the 
interest of the agriculturists in the last session of the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council when the Bengal Tenancy Bill was discussed. So if 
real representatives are to l>e chosen they mua| be chosen from each 
class and the disposal of every’ question in the Council by majority 
can be thought of only when the different parties and interests have 
sent their true representatives in the Council. For this purpose 
Hindu labourers should get separate representation as in the case 
of Muhammadans and the number of members to be elected by them 
for the Council should \ye proportionate to their numerical strength. 
It may be argued that in England the joint electorate is considered 
a good medium for electing members of different interests and no 
seiwirate electorate is necessary there. The rejdy can at once be 
found in the number of literates among the population in England, 
which is about 95 per cent, while in India it is not more than 7 per 
cent. 

8. Finance. — As long as the Government is divided into two separate 
sections — transferred and safeguarded — finance of these two sections 
must be separate. One of the Ministers should be in charge of trans- 
ferred finance and an official should be in charge of safeguarded finance. 

9. Franchl8e.-^The Nehru Report demands adult franchise for the 
whole of India, This seems to be a little premature; those that are in 
the habit of exercising the privilege of voting should be granted the 
right of voting in Council elections and the franchise should be 
extended to the electors in union boards. 



APPENDIX I 


Fiffiaiieiai RtquirtiMiiU DtngBl. 


{Vule paragraph 2 on page 205.) 

The chapter entitled The Financial Poaition in Bengal in 
Pari I of the Report reviewed the financial history of the pn>viiice 
and the effect of the last financial settlement from the intrcMluciion 
of the Reforms up to 1925-26. This note examines the present 
financial }>o8ition and future prosjm'ts. 

2. Present financial position,— The financial |H>sition oi Bengal in 
1928-29 as presented to the Legislative (’ouncil and as revised on latest 
information available is as follows : — 


Opening balance 
Reoeipta on revenue account 
Recovcrice of provincial Ioann . . 
Interest on Famine Inauranoe Fund 


Rii. lU. 


10,94,11,000 

10 , 88,000 

4A,000 

11,05,44,000 


13,26,50,000 


— Interest on fixed deposit of 60 lakhs 
for cwne 3 rear from 1st April 1928 at 21 
per cent. (Ra. 1,37,600). 

Refund of interest on account of 
ChiUsgonf Pori Loan, Chittagong, liaving 
been declared a major port — 

1025-20 
1920 27 
1927-26 


1,36,000 


7,000 \ 

66.000 I 1,79,000 

66.000 j 


Total •. 
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Expenditure on revenue acoouni* 
Kepeymefit of loans taken froni Central Go> 
veminent. 

Payment of loans W local Oovefnment 
Famine Insurance Fund 
Expenditure on account of supplementary 
granU.f 

ddd — Public Works Department establiNh- 

nunit under “ 0<> Works.** 

Tools and Plant under “ Civil Works.** 
Hliampiikiu* fKdicM* -station under ** 6<l — Civil 
VVorks.” 


Ha. 

IIJM^OOO 

6,25,000 


16,03,000 

69,000 

6 . 66,000 


Hs. 


11,62,55.000 
1 ,66.4K6> 

13,0<KI 

1,I3.<HK> 


1 1,65,49,000 

Dtdiici — 

Interest on Chittagong Port Loan . . 86,000 

Savings ufider “ 27 — Porta and Pilotage ** 12,000 

on account of the declaration of Chitta- 
gong as a major port. 

98,000 


Total 


11 , 54 , 61,000 


Estimated revenue including opening balance 
„ expenditure 

,, closing balance 


13 , 00 , 47,000 

11 , 54 , 51,000 

1 , 74 , 00,000 


The whole of this balance is not a free balance. The following 
items <»f non-recurring expenditure totalling Rs« SSySSyOOO are ear- 
marked for purfK)ses to which Government are committed : — 


Rs. 


Famine Insurance Fund . . . . 12,00,000 

Deppcciation Fund for Government Presses . . 1,66,000 

Dacca University Moslem Hall . . 6,60,000 

Bhatpara sewerage and water-supply scheme 7,00,000 

Calcutta Brides, roughly . . 8,00,000 

Medical schools in districts (Berhampore, Barisal, Jalpaiguri, 10,22,000 

Chittagong). 

Agricultural education in secondary schools . . 1,18,000 

So^ighi and Gangakhali Drainage Scheme 7,64.000 

Payment to Government of India of value of cantonment lands 2,23,000 

and buildings at Dai'ca. 


Total . . . . 56,33,000 


• An presented to f Council 
Ism- Provincisi I'otttrihution 
Calcutta Police 

Vict^-Chancellor, <^cutU Unlvcrrity 


R«. Es. 

11,76,26,000 

54,47,000 

4,00,000 

17,000 

58,64,000 


11,1M2,000 


t Famine relief . . . . 1 ,00,000 

Jail Wanlcrs* pay 40,000 

Police Otfom* pay .. M«,000 


Total 6,86.000 
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The above sum of lis, 56»^*i,000 will m>i be expendecl ia one year, 
but with the exception of the Famine lu^umnce and Depreciation 
Funds, the other sums will have to he |uud within the next few yearn. 
The “ free balance therefore ntauds at Us. 1.18,63, iXH) which ii 
V€fr>’ near the uiiniTnum workiiifr balance for the |mmnce, vi*., one 
crore. The balanc'ea hud t«> 1 h^ drawn tin this year in tmler bi jmKiure 
equilibriinn and, in view* of the fuel sbowii ladow* that norniu) nnenue 
IH not up to iKirriial expeiubture. the ttepletion of the ImluntcH cannot 
he avoided except liy a iar^e inn ease of revenue. 

3. Normal Retrenuo.— The a<tuul twenue in was 

Its. l0.5?i,(;4.(KM) ainl in 192T-L'8 was Us. 

The estimated revenue in l92H-25t h 

R4». 

11.05.44,000 

I ..‘ts.mio 

l,7a,0IH) 


(1) as presented to the Council 

(2) interest on fixed deposit »»f 50 laklm from April I02H t<> 

Marxdi 1929. 

(5) rtdund of intc'rest on Chitta^mg !\>r( 


Items (2) and (3) are ahnonnal n*ceip1s and othio* abnormal 
rec'eipts are Us. a<<M»unt of re<f)verv of survt^y and settle- 

inent costs, and Rs. H4,(KKI under XL — Kxti aordinary receipts on 
account of the sale-proceeds of tlovernment land at INmibtixar. 
Dediutinp^ these, which total Us. 3,01,tMM). the normal afiniial revenue 
of the province is estimated at Rs« 10|99fW9000« 

4. Most of the revenue is derived from Land Itinenue, Kxedse and 
Stamps, which Indwi^en them pro<luct‘ about S‘J |H*r cent, of the total 
revenue. Of the other sounes of revenue. Forests, Ueg'ist ration and 
Scheduled Taxes are the most imjiortant. The fifcnres f<u* the last 
three years are — 



1926 27. 
(actuals). 

1927.2K. 
'Actuals ). 

1928 29. 
(fsitimate ). 


Hfi. 

Rs. 

fU. 

Land Revenue 

Excise 

Stamps 

Forests 

Registration 

Scs^xluled Taxe 

3,11.18,18)0 

2.25.I7.(KK» 

3.31.60.0f8) 

31,24.(KK) 

38.50.00f) 

16,91,000 

3.16,10,000 

2.24.33,0(K) 

3,47,88,000 

33,83,000 

40,17.0(K) 

19,46,00f) 

3.22.00. 000 

2.29.00. 000 

3.56.00. 000 

35.00. 000 
40,50.000 

18.00. 000 

Total 

9,54.60.fKK) 

9,80,77.0(K) 

10.00.50,000 


|i^OTK. The figures of Land R^^venue include other items. For comparison with 

the figures for 1925-26 given in Fart 1. paragraph 87, the figures for 1926-27, 
1927-28 and 1928-29 are lU. 2,87,01,000, R«. 2,88,49,000 and Rs. 2,88,50,000. 
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The exiBience of the penumaent eettlement prevente land revenue 
from bcfing an expanding source of revenue. The comparatively smalt 
increase that has taken place is derived from Government estates and 
the small temporarily settled areas. In the 1928*29 estimate, there are 
abnormal receipts of about Rs. 5,00,000 cm account of recoveries of sur- 
vey and settlement costs. In excise matters the policy of Government 
is to see that no increase in cx^nsumption of intoxicating articles is per- 
mitted merely for the sake of revenue and is directed towards securing 
a minimum of consumption with a maximum of revenue. Excise 
revenue is therefore limited by these considerations. The Forest income 
is exjmmling, but is comparatively small. 

Stamps, Registration and Soliediilod Taxes. — The local Govern- 
ment im[K)se<l additional taxation under these heads and the excess of 
receipts in 1927-28 over the receipts before the additional taxation was 
imposed was — 

R«. 

Stamps . . 74,04,000 

Registration . . 14,32,000 

Scheduled Taxes . . 19,46,000 

Total . . 1,07,82,000 

The average excefss for the 3 years 1925-26, 1926-27 and 1927-28 
was Its. 1,00,64,000. Thus it appears that out of the normal revenue 
of lls. 10,99,60,000 over one crore may be assigned mainly to the 
taxation imposed by the local Government since the Reforms, Exist- 
ing sources of revenue have thus been exploited and under prefsent 
arrangements there is little or no hope of further expansion. 

5. Narifial exponditurdi — As stated in paragraph 2, the estimated 
expenditure this year is Rs. 11,64,51,000. From this amount abnormal 
items totalling Rs. 27 , 85,000 have to be eliminated as follows : — 

Excess under class I locuis over the normal 
of Ks. 2,45,000 (including co-opeimtive 
loans 

Rs. Re. 

Budget 

XaM^Normal . . 


Loan to Chittagong Pott * . 

Exoeis under Irrigation over the nortiMd of 
Rs. 34,00,000— 

Working expenses — XIII . . 

15 .. 

16 .. 



Zsu — ^Konnal .. 


36,97,000 

34,00,000 


2 . 9 * 7,005 



lU. 

Exocm imdbr ** 41— ^vi! Works ** ovor 4hf» 

Jiormal of K*. 1,00,00,000 — 


** 41 — Civil Works ” 

** 60 — Civil Works ** — 

- 

•* 

1,02,08,000 

Rs. 




1,68,000*1 

13,000 V 
1.13,000 J 

•• 

•• 

2,04,000 

Lw — Normai . . 



1.05,02,000 

1,00,00,000 


Bp^ial Officer, ReformH, and his staff (incluii* 
mg Re. 1,000 for hill aUowaiioe). 

One sheer leg and crane for Narayanganj 
Dockyard. 

Excess under “ 43 -Fajniiie Relief over 
the normal owing to unusual agricultural 
distress. 

Abnormal expenditure under stmvey and 
settlement. 


Ra% 


5.02.0<K) 

35.000 

15.000 


11,000 


5,(K>.000 

27.H5,000 


The iionnul unininl i^x[)en<lituie this ^yoar therefore luumiiitH l<> — 


Rs. 

11,54,51,000 

-27,86,000 




This is thtf amount neeessary for performing the existing ordinary 
functions of Goveriiinent in spite of the retrenchmeiilH effected soino 
years ago. 

6. Retrenchment in Expenditure. — The budget e.Hiimate for 
1921-22 showed a deficit between income {iiid ex[xuiditure of 
Rs. 2,08,00,000. This was to be met by drawing on the hubinces, but 
in order to maintain solvency in future, the Government of Bengal 
had to reduce ex|>emliture as well as impose new luxation. The expen- 
diture of all departments was closely exainine<l and orders were issued 
in Octol)er 1921 to effec t si>ecific retrenchments totalling Its. 45,29,(K)0 
during 1921-22 and Us. 89,48,(KK) during the following year and to 
exercise the strictest economy in all directions. Though there was a 
very substantial decrease in receipts in 1921-22 due to the general 
dullness of trade and in part to a disturlKul political situation, tbs 
measures of retrenchment reduced the deficit to Its. 1 ,70,58, OiK). Iron# 
the following year the Government of Tndin waived for three year» 
the* provincial contribution of Rs. 63 lakhs. The three taxation bilU 
became law and it was hoped that the deficit would be wijjed 
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Later in the year it became evident that the additional revenue would 
not be up to expectations and further retrenchment was found to be 
inevitable. The expenditure of all departments was again examined; 
economy was enforced and specific retrenchments amounting to 
Bs. 48,89,000 were ordered. The result was that, as against an esti- 
mated expenditure from revenue of Its. 10,68,74,000, the actual expen- 
diture was kept doun to Its. 9,59,22,(X)0 in 1922-23. Meanwhile a 
Ileirenchment Committee had been appointed and in addition to the 
above restrictions of expenditure enforced before the Retrenchment 
Committee reported, Government, after considering the recommenda- 
tions of the ( 'Ominittee issued orders which effected a retrenchment of 
Rs. 20,63,000 on the reserved side and Rs. 11,31,000 on the transferred 
side up to the close of the financial year 1924-25. It was calculated 
that the ultimate retrenchment, when full effect was given to th^e 
orders, was Rs. 21,82,(M)0 (reserved) and Rs. 15,68,000 (transferred) 
or a total of Rs. 37,50,000. 

Exf>enditure from revenue continued to be restricted during 1923-24 
and 1924-25 when the figures were Rs. 9,77,95,000 and Rs. 9,76,12,000, 
respectively. From 1925-20 the provincial contribution was again 
remitted and registration fees were raised from 1st Jiiiie 1925. From 
the balances thus accuniulated by economy, retrenchment, additional 
taxation and the remission of the provincial contribution, expenditure 
on a limited scale, mainly of a non-recurring nature, has been |X)S8ible 
only in the last thr(*e years and nH»st of it has been required to keep 
|)ace with normal growth. In estimating the restriction of expenditure 
it has to be rememlM>red that it has been enforced in spite of the 
incroiised cost of the sei'vices since the initiation of the Reforms. 
Kconomic conditions following the w^ar led to a revision of the emolii- 
iiumts of the seiwices, both su|>erior and inferior, and much of this 
increased expenditure was not under the control of the local Govern- 
ment. Larger exptuuliture on this account hod to be incurred during 
1921-22 and the (»xlent of the increase since then under certain hemls 
is shown in the following table: — 



1921-22. 

1926-27. 

Increase. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

P»y of officers 

Pay of eatablkhment 

Co^ of paasagee 

1,88,16,000 

2,66,48,000 

1.94.03.000 

2.96.03.000 
2,80,000 

6.87.000 
38.66,000 

2.80.000 

Total 

4.44,64,000 

4,91,86,000 

47,22,000 


Expenditure on development has had to be restricted in order to 
meet the above liabilities. 
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7. Lialltltii0i»— To the figure of Rs, 11,26,66,000 of normal annual 
expenditure ahowii in paragraph 5 have to be added the annually recur^ 
ring liabilities which attach to the existing activities of Government. 
These liabilities totalling Rs. 33,89,000 are as follows:— 

H- R*. 

Recurring cliargee — Medical Mchook (Jal|>ai 
guri Ri. 70,000, Chittagong R 44 , aO.CKHO. 

Howrali Bridge 4 , 01 ), IHH> 

Loan chargee on Damodar Canal prt^jcvt. 2,67.(HK) 

(Revised estimate Us. 75,61,000 less ex- 
penditure up to 1927-28, Hs. 22,20,000 
Rs. 53,41,000.) Interest on Rs. 53.41. (MM) 
at 5 per cent, (Repayment will begin fnmi 
1934. By that time the canal will be pro- 
ductive. The loan is re^myablc in 60 years.) 

Loan charges for 0>uncil Chambt^r on Hs. 1.34.<KM) 

23,56,0(K) at 5^ per CH»nt. (Rough estimate 
Rs. 25,66,000 less exj>enditure in 1927-28, 

1^8. 2,00.000 == Rs. 23,56,(MM).) (Tlie 

loan is repayable in 50 years. ) 

Maintenance of Council ChainlK'r (roughly) 5o,(MK> 

Loan charges on Bally Bridge (equaUxl pay- 2,CMi,(MK» 

inent on a loan of Rs. 36,23,(8)6 at f>| 
per cent, refiayable in 60 years). 

Loan charges on Bakrt'swar irrigation pro 47 ,(hh> 

ject (Rs. 4,91, (MM) at 5 jx'r cent, for 16 
years). 

Revision of jmy of Losteni Frontier RitU*« ;io,(MM» 

Public Health organisation 7.(8»,(MH» 

Agricultural tnlucation in tKH’omlary 8ch(M>lH 63 ,(mm> 

Physical instruction in schools . . 60,(HHt 

Impi'ovement of the pay of jM>li<H* consUiblcH, I2,I9,(M»0 

liead constables and sergeants. 

Improvement of the pay of jail wartlerH 

Revision of pay of Medical College staff . . I7.0<M> 

33^,000 


Most of Ihis ('xptMidit m c has to Im* nod from iie.xl yvnv, < //.. the 
iiicrctVMcd pay of ilit^ |)oli< c ami jail wardciH was sanrlioiicd from Ist 
November thin year uiul the full effect of the im ^‘aHe will fall on next 
yearns budget. In calculating the normal annual expemiituiM* a figure 
of I crore has l>eeu taken in resj>ect of Piibli( ^VorkH. 1 his normal 
figure was fixed years ago and no h)ng(‘t r(‘[H(*.Hents atdual necessities. 
Actual expenditure has ])een higher tor some year^ and the averag0 
increase for the last d years has been Ks. 11,7 1,660. 1 hereforc 

Rs. 9,73,060 should be added to the annual normal requirements of thU 
Department. The total expenditure which has to be imurrcul to 
form the ordinary duties of Government on the existirig scale if 
therefore — 


11.26,66,000 

33.86.000 

9.73,000 


II.TMMOO 
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Tke Bormal revenue as already ealculated in piuragraph 3 is 
Hi. The excess of annual expenditure over anuuni 

revenue is therefore Rs« 7SptSi00t« to which has to bo added the sua 
of Rs« 56y88 |0 CII mentioned in paragraph 2 representing the acui* 
recurring commitments of Government, expenditure on most of which 
is obligatory in the next 2 or 3 years. 

8. Flltliro mods. — In the first place there are projects which have 
been worked out in detail and have received the administrative approval 
of Government. Schedules of such schemes have been prepared 
according to the prescribed practice for the consideration of Govern- 
ment when it comes to frame the budget for next year. 

The estimated cost of these schemes is as follows : — 



Recurring. 

Non-reourring. Total. 


Rs. 

Ra. 

R«. 

Departmental Aohemea 
Civil Work* — 

21.24.000 

45,82.000 

67,06.000 

( 1 ) Major works 


S7,»0,0001 

1 46.83,000 

(2) Minor works 


9,2»,000J 

I 




1,13.94,000 

9. Other schemes which have been similarly worked out and have 

been administratively 

approved and are 

awaiting funds are estimated 

to cost as follows : — 

Recurring. 

Non-recurring. 

Total. 


Re. 

Re. 

Rs. 

Dofiartmoiital sobcmes 
Civil Works — 

14,36.000 

36,54.000 

50,90.000 

( 1 ) Major works 

— 

1,48.79.000] 

1 1,70,67.000 

(2) Minor works 

— 

21, 88.000 J 

1 


2.21.57.000 


The total of the above two sets of schemes i 

Rs. 

1.13.94.000 

2.21.57.000 


3,35^X1.000 


The distribution of these projects between departments of Govern- 
ment is shown in Statements 11 to IV. This estimate of about 3 crores 
«d 3d lakhs^ of which Rs« SStWtMM represent annually recurring 
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6 ^p 0 iiditur 0 , is not a gfuess of indefinite i'€piquir6iii6nts* The s^'heines 
have all been prei>ared with reference to definitely ascertained needs 
and have been scrutinised and finally approved by the adtninisirative 
and Finance X^epartments. They are not all of rei'ent g^rowth ; many of 
Ihem would have been given effeiH to if the pnivince had been given 
adectiiate resources during the last seven years and repri'senl only a 
portion of the leeway whieh iei|uires to he made up as a result of the 
finamdnl settlement made in Ur2l. 

10. In addition to the schemes whioU have received (ioverninent*s 
approval after examination, there are many pn»jeets which have Wen 
prepared by Ooveniment or heads of departments and art* under 
consideration, including building lutkjints, for which estimates have 
been framed but which have not yet pass<M] through the stagi^ ctf 


administrative approval. 
V and VI)— 

The estimates 

foi* these an‘ {see Statements 


Re<^urring. 

Nt>n-r»H'urrin^. 

Total. 


Rh. 


Kn 

Departmental schemefl . . 
Civil Works . . 

1.59,S2,(MH) 

7,2a.74,(KH) 

7.2r>.74.(KM> 



Total 



The total for scdiemes actually appioved ami under t*xamination 
is thus — 

Hrt. 

13,2T,33,000 

of which Rs. I 995 f 429000 is foi annuali> HH urring cxisuiditurc*. 

There are also otlicr lines of dcvclojunci t. ioi whic h ♦•vem rongh 
estimates arc not ]>c)ssil)le at prcMUit, the moic* imporiani of whieh 
are the development of agriculture in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Royal (Commission, the* eradication of water 
hyacinth and the develojuneni of industries, all of whieh will involve 
larg^ expenditure. 

11. To sum up, normal ex|H*ijdiiuic* has cAcMtaken nonnal revefiue, 
which is not of an exjwmding nature, and llengal is now living on its 
balances, which have Wen built ui» from retreiK hmeiii. restric tion of 
new expenditure and additional provincial taxation. Annual revetiue 
is in deficit to the extent of Rs. 70,65,000 and there are (mmmitments 
of noB-recurring expendHure amounting to W,38f000f most ef 
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which have to be fiM^ within two or three years. Sohemes foram 
lated and approved to meet elementary needs on recognised lines are 
esiimated to cost Ra» 3| >S, S1, 000t ol which a mm of Rs. SSytBfIMO ie^ 
of an annually recurring nature. Including projects under examinatioil 
for future development, the total estimate is over 18 CIWW of rupees, of 
which nearly S ororos are for annually recurring expenditure. Ooa- 
sidering that this estimate re|)resents expenditure much of which 
ought to have been incurred in the last seven years, and that a certain 
portion of non-recurring expenditure is linked with the annually recur- 
ring exj>enditure, the conclusion is reached that an additional income 
of at least 3 ororw of rupees is necessary to enable the province to meet 
its existing liabilities and to curry on the administration in the 
irnittediale future. 

12. Proposed souroos of addiUonal roYomio. — The industrial wealth 
of the province is reflected in the income-tax paid by its inhabitants 
and one of its most valuable agricultural products is jute. It is from 
these two sources, where the taxable capacity of the province is largely 
concentrated, that Bengal should derive the additional revenue it 
requires. 

In00fll0*tax« — The (lovernment of India receive from Bengal more 
revenue in the fonn of income-tax than from any other province. An 
analysis of income-tax assessments was made in 1920 at the instance 
of the Finance Relations Committee and show^ed that over 90 i>er cent, 
of the income-tax collected in (/alc^utta came scdely from Bengal. 
But the province rec'eives no share of the exi>anding revenues derived 
from the devcdcqnuent of industry within its borders. It is suggested 
that there should l>e an all(/cation of income-tax Iwsed in some pro- 
portion f)r other of the total im ome-tax collected or of the total assessed 
incomes in the ])rovin("es. By way of illustration the following tables 
are given to show the amounts which would have been derived from 
an albx'aiion of one anna in the ruj^>ee on the assessed incomes and 
income-tax collected in Bengal during the last few years: — 


Income-tax. 


Year. 

Afleeased income 
in Bengal. 

Whai one anna in 
tlie rupee on thie 
would amount to. 

1922-23 

1 

Re. 

47,55,84,000 

Ri. 

2,97,24,000 

1923^24 

49,65,90,000 

3,10,87,000 

1924-25 

47,13,61,000 

2,94,60,000 

1925-26 

51,29,35,000 

3,20,58,000 

1926-27 

49,40,92,000 

3,08,81,000 
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AotiMl otIlMtiwn of i noo m o t ox in Boi^nl. 


Year. 

Income-tax. 

Super tax. 

Total. 

What cme anna 
in the rutiee on 
Uiiii would 
amount u>. 


Rs. 


K«. 

Ha. 

193324 

3,44.47,000 

2,66,68,000 

6.03,16.000 

37,70.(88) 

1934 26 

3,30.42,000 

2,24,1 7.0(8) 

5,64,59,000 

34.66,<88> 

1926-26 

3,41,72.000 

2.51,87,(88) 

6,93.60,000 

37,10,(881 

1926 27 

3,24.49,000 

2.4s*i,40,(K)0 

5.69.89,000 

35,62.(88) 


JirtOi — The yield of the exixut duty on jute for the last five years 
is given in the following table : — 


Export duty on Jute in Bengal. 



Year. 

liaw. 

MaiuifarturfMl. 

ToUl, 




Ra. 

Ha. 

Ha. 



r 1922-23 

1.43.55,000 

1,81,50,(88) 

3.25.05.(88) 

Figures taken from the 


1923-24 

1.54,80,000 

1,96.63.(88) 

3.51.43.)KH) 

Finance and Revenue 


1924-25 

1.63.79,(88) 

2.06,08.(88) 

3.70,77.(88) 

accounts of the Govern - 


1925-26 

1,56,20,0(8) 

2,07,79,(88) 

.3,63.99,(88) 

raent of India. 


1926 27 

1,68.36,(88) 

2.20.77.(88) 

3.89,13.(8)0 


Almost the whole of the jule rrop is grown in Bengal, but its 
revenue producing value is e!ijoye<i by the (ioverninent of liului. 
The Fiscal Commivssion on jvage lOt) of their rej>ort stated that some 
portion, if not the wdiole, of an ex|Mnt duty falls on tin* lioriie pne 
ducer ; again the Indian I'axation hn(|uirv t oniniitte(‘ in [»aia- 
graph 156 of their rei)ort say as legards the duty on jute. •• the aitielo 
upon which it is iniis>sed is a tru(‘ iiioiioiioly, and tlieii lalei on in 
spite of the monopolistic character of the prodin t, there exists a 
possibility that in certain conditions of the trade a is.rtion of the 
export duty may fall on the pnalucer. For this reason a consider- 
able increase in 'the rate of duty involves the likelihood of differential 
taxation on the inhabitants of llengal.” In paragraph 508 of Ihe.r 
report the Taxation Enquiry (’ommittee of 1924-25 were of the 
following opinion : — 

“Consumption taxes, Inith customs and excises, are almost 
uniTersally Imperial, the reason lying inirtly in the 
diflBculty of tracing incidence and partly in the fact thu 
the general control of the inter-State trade is one of the 
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most important of Uie Imperial fimotions^ Though restrict 
tion of consumption is sometimes a State affair, at any 
rate in the first instance, India differs from most of the 
world in making restrictive excises a source of State 
revenue/' 

Neither of the reasons adduced in this j^aragraph applies tc an export 
duty on jute. There is no difficulty in this jmrticular instance of 
tracing incidence, and the geneml control of iuter-State trade does 
not enter into the question any more when the duty on jute is an 
excise duty than it does when it is an exjH^rt duty. There is nothing 
in the general principles as regards consumption taxes to prevent in 
this particular case an excise duty on jute being a provincial source 
of revenue. 

In view of the condition of Bengal's finances and the fact that the 
jute crop is practically a monopoly of Bengivl and one of its most 
valuable agricultunil i>roduct8, it is 8Uggeste<l that, if the Govern- 
ment of India adoi>t a policy of alxdishing the jute ex}x)rt tax, the 
Government of Bengal should be emiK>wered to impose excise duties 
on jute, as funds are required, up to a maximum of the present expoii, 
duty. If the Government of India are not in a position to abolish 
the export duty, the Government of Bengal are strongly of opinion 
that the duty should \ye reduced and that, by the amendment of the 
Scheduled Taxes Rules where iiec^essarv, power should be given to 
the Local Government to raise revenue from jute. 

The additional annual revenue of 8 crores of rui)ees required by 
the Government of Bengal to carry on the administnitioii of the pro- 
vince can justly be claimed from the abf)ve two sources. 


STATEMENT I. 

Abstract of roquirements. 


f depart 7ft en lol Srh e tti vs . 



Recurring. 

Non- 

recurring. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

(1) Sohemeis in schedules for 1929-30 

21,23,718 

45,82,022 

67,05,740 

(2) Other schemes administratively 
approved not inoludad in scheduim. 

14,36,516 

36,63,676 

50,90,191 

(3) Schemes under consideration or in 
contemplation. 

1,69,81,623 

1,06,26,045 

2,66,07.668 

Total 

1,95,41,856 

1,88,61,743 

3,84,03, 6»9 












Civil Works. 


Non • nKairring . 

Hu. 


(1) St’homw* for inoiimion in m IkcsliiltM 


(2) Other W'homot* admiiiktrativc^ly npprox^l (not 

incluiiecl in up t<» S<%pt<%mf»or 

1928). 

(3) Schen»o8 f^>n8uiorvMt floeirahl*^ 

(i) Minor works adminiAtrativoly appro vtMl 


37»59,259 (Majt»r works). 
9.29.341 (Minor works). 
».4S.7H.tH4 

7.2,\74.32l 

2I.S7.^<H) 


Total 


9.4,1.28,495 


(srancl total 


13.27.:i2.« 94 


or, say. 13,27.33.1X8) 


STATEMENT II. 

Administratively approved schemes, other than Civil WorkSi 
not included in 1929*30 schedules. 


Major heads. 

Non- 

recurring. 

lir^'urnng. 

Ti.lal. 


liM. 

Kh. 

Ks. 

6 — I>a«d Revenue 

80,059 

( 6.0(M» 

( 93.18)0 

O.IXK) 

1.73,056 

6^— Exeiee 


3,000 

3.(HM) 

26 — PolifM) 

42,221 

3.47,836 

3.W1.057 

31 — Education 

33,46,571 

9.26,743 

42,73,314 

32 — Medical 


20,0<M) 

20,<KH) 

33 — Public Health 

80.(K>0 


HO.IMH) 

34 — Agriculture 

30.192 

12,968 

j 43,HM> 

36 — Industries 

74,6.36 

26,968 

1 ,0 1 ,1K)4 

Total 

36,53,676 

14,36.515 

50,90,191 
or, say, 
60,90,000 



tTATemirr iii. 

41.— Civil W«rfc* ailRiinictnitimlir u pprw w d . 

Major Work$ not included in 1929-30 »chedule$ 


Mjijor iieftds. 

Non- 

recurring. 

RcKmrring. 

Total. 


R«. 

Ks. 

Ra. 

Land Kovenu^ 

1,68,250 


1,68,250 

Kegifitration 

6,25,612 


5,25,512 

Irrigation 

9,62,413 


9,62,413 

(ieneral Administration 

11,14,809 


11,14,809 

Administration of Justice 

14,66,663 


14,66,663 

Jails 

96,260 


96,260 

Police 

49,56,640 


49,56,540 

Education . . - . 

12,84,110 


12,84,110 

Medical 

20,22,199 


20,22,199 

Agriculture 

2,69,895 


2,69,895 

Industries 

2,60,400 


2,60,400 

Civil Works 

14,98,376 


14,98,376 

Forests 

57,311 


57,311 

Exclude<l area 

1,95,306 


1,96,306 

Total 

1,48,78,044 
or, say, 
1,48.79,000 


1,48,78.044 
or, say, 
1,48.79.000 


STATEMENT IV. 

41. — Civil Works atfministrativaly approved. 


Minor Works. 


Major heads. 

Non- 

recurring. 

Recurring, 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Excise 

9,966 


0,966 

Forests 

7,600 


7,500 

Registration 

91,003 

40,000 

1,31,003 

Irrigation 

90,000 


90,000 

General Administration 

2,87,716 


2,87,716 

Administration of Justice 

2,48,906 

.... 

2,48,906 


6,290 


6,290 

Jails 

2,28,000 


2,28.000 

Police 

4,64,255 j 


4,64,255 

Education 

3.27.650 


3,27,550 

Medical 

2,26,364 


2,26,364 

Agriculture 

71,415 

.... 

71,415 

Industries 

3,500 

.... 

3,600 

CHvil Works 

24,729 

.... 

24,729 

Excluded area 

60,307 

— 

60,307 

Total 

21,47,500 

40,000 

21.87,500 
or, say, ' 
21,88,000 
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tTATtMENT V. 

SolMMiiM, oUmt Uim Civil Worlm iMdar 


Major heads. 

Non- 

recurring. 

Recurring. 

Total, 



R«, 

Rs. 

Ra. 

6 — Land Revenue 



1,829 

76,829 

6— Lxoui© 


2.03,916 

5.9K8 

2,419,903 

7 — Htanips 


950 

1,160 

2,110 


\ 

1.I2.H20 

67,997 

1,80,817 


i 

mn 

23.712 

24,680 

9 — Registration 


71.219 

H.69.S20 

9,40.539 

22 — General Administiation 



3.S18 

3,318 

24 — Administration of Justice 


64^000 

15.615 

65,615 

25 — Jails 


6,90,000 

4,42,124 

10,32,124 

26 — Police 


16,87, M>6 

16,57,400 

33,44.596 

27 — Porta and Pilotage 



984 

I 984 

31 — Bkiucation 

31 — Education (Reserved) 

1 

33,59.974 

1.15.19,267 

1,48.79.241 

32 — Medical 


16,32,935 

3,65,806 

18,98,741 

33 — Public Hjealth (Reserved) 




I3,4KH) 

33 — Public Health 


14,17,697 

1,31.428 

15,49,125 

34 — Agriculture 


8.92.467 

5.92.093 

14.84,560 

36 — Industries 


1,44.250 

2,72.(H12 

4,16,262 

46 — Stationery and Printing 



n,5H0 

1 1.580 

62A — Forest 


4,73,651 


4,73,664 

Total 


1,06,26,045 

1,59.81.623 

2.66,07.668 
or, nay, 
2,66,07,000 


STATEMENT VI. 
41. — Civil Works. 


(Jivil Worka uiitirr rotiHule.ratioii. 


Major heculs. 

Non- 

recurring. 

Recurring. 

Total. 

( 1 ) Excise .... 

(2) K^^tration 

(3) Irrigation 

(4) General Administration 

(5) Administration of Justice 

(6) Jails 

(7) Poliee 

(8) Education 

(9) Medical 
(10) Agriculture 

Ol) Industries 

(12) avil Works 

(13) avil Works 

Its 

37.<8>0 

46.75.48H) 

4.72,26,(8)0 

91.085 

15,00,000 

60,49,200 

43,81,031 

34,86,869 

31,89,125 

12,28,190 

2,19,7(K) 

} 4,86.321 { 

Its. 

4,800 

lU. 

37,488) 

46,75,488) 

4.72,26,488» 

91.085 

15,(81.(88) 

60,49.200 

43.81,031 

34.86.869 

31,89.125 

12,28,190 

2,19.700 

4,86.321 

4,800 

Total 

7.25,69.521 

4,800 

7,25,74,321 
or, say, 
7,25,74,(8M> 



APPENDIX II. 

RtUittiofi of Communal Elootoratio. 


(Vide paragraph 4 on page 206.) 

The (iovernment of liengal fully rerognise the disadvantages of 
communal electorates, and the force of the argument that they do not 
form a satisfactoi-y l)asiH for the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible gov- 
ernment in British India. But with one dissentient they consider that 
under existing (conditions in Bengal ('ommunal electorates must be le- 
tained. It is possible that in time experience will convince the Muham- 
madans in Bengal that they can sei ure ude(iiiate representation by com- 
mon electorates; but at |>re.sent the feeling among Muhammadans in 
favour of separate electorates is undoubtedly very strong. The 
exjierience of the last few years has shown that the present system 
is workable; there is no strong demand for (‘hanging it, and there 
is no imperative reason why it should be changed. 

2. The views of the Hou’ble Nawab Bahadur Saiyid Nawab All 
Chttudhuri, Khan Bahadur, cm.k., of Dhanbari, Member of the Execu- 
tive Council, are contained in the note l>elow:- 

“ No comment on the working of the Kefoimed Constitution can be 
complete without a referem'e to the absolute necessity and the 
undoubted justiflcatioiL.of the system of the separate representation of 
Muhammadans through separate electorates. I would not have 
thought it necessary to make any reference to this (luestion had it not 
been for the fact that the terms ot reference to the Royal Commission 
include a consideration of this important feature in the system of 
election of members to the various legislatures and that doubts have 
been expressed as to the utility or necessity of such a system, wdth 
opinions varying from total abolition of the system to ite maintenance 
8ul)je(‘t to various modifiiations. To my mind there should be a clear 
expression of opinion on the part of the Government strongly support- 
ing the system of separate representation of Muslims through com- 
munal electoratevS in the lif^islative Council, proportionate to the 
strength of Muslim population in the Presidency. 

To begin with, a system of representation of any community in 
legislatures is not unknown in other countries enjoying a representative 
form of government. In defending this system, which was a feature 
of the Minto-Morley reforms, Lord Morley referred to the existence of 
•eparate electorates in Cyprus, Bohemia and elsewhere, but even if 
such a method of representation had been without a precedent, the 
political conditions prevailing in India amply justify a provision of 
such a character in any scheme which contemplates the transference 
of power to the people. However repugnant a system of communal 
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tepreseiitatiofi may Im to British ideas, it is an ahm>Iute necessity in a 
eountry like India, if it is onee admitted, as in niy opinion it mtiai 
be, that voters at elertions are swayed by ( cutniiuiual bias the iieoeanit^' 
of safeguarding the interests of minorities Ikeoomes fundamental. It 
16 sometimes argued that tho Muslims are not in a minority in Bengal 
and henee do not iomuI any t mn. ’I'lns aigniueiit against 

depurate electorates igmues tlu» iaM that the Mu>lim majority in 
Bengal is a vei\ nauou one ami that tin* intluem,* *4 the Mi-ealUnl 
Hindu minoi’ity is so potiuit and piedunitnaiil that tlie niajotity of 
Muslim votei's ran hardly evtueine an\ inanlom ol \ote at tdections. 
Moi*eover, although the llindu population iua\ be slightly in the 
minority, their voting power is \«*i\ nun h in eviess of their strength 
in population. In juactiee, theietoie. tlie Muslim- who ran really 
be counted upon to represent trul\ Muslim interests are in a minority 
in the matter of voting and wfuild eas^)^ be out-voted hy the Hindus 
in a system of voting without propei sifeguai <ls. d'he leient sueces»e.4 
of Muslims in the elections to ilie h»<’ul ami distin t hoaids in Kastern 
Bengal convey a misleading idea of the real situation. In the first 
place, in those places wheie the Muslims wme so sunesstul the Muslim 
population was so greatl\ pit‘<lominant that lhi‘ eleetmal lolls were 
predominantly composed ol Mu>lim votms and the llimlus weie unable 
to make any apjuei iable impressij)n on the stieiigth of the Muslim 
position. Secondly, these tdeetion> took plaee soon after the (*oni- 
munal disturbances of the last two \<‘ars that the Mu'^lim \oteiH weie 
naturally swayed b\ an anti-Hindu feiding of an intense iharactei 
which rcyse above ;iny adveise piessuie that might lia\e bnui in ought to 
bear upon them. ft is diflieult to sa\ how la? Ihe-e Muslim successes 
would be lepeated when tlie memoMe-- of these tinnifiumil disturhames 
will disappear with the lapse ol time, (hi the oihei hand, the history 
of ele<*tions in Bengal has urnloimH mmohIivI the hot that wlierever 
the Muslims are in a niinontv in tin* population the\ lia\e been ousted 
wdiolesale by tbe Hindus at the pidK. 'I he MMoiab <d eleetions in 
municipalities, wheie the Muslims ai(‘ in a iinnoMt\ all o\er Bengal, 
except in l)ac<‘a, amply iieai out the tiutli of the-^e lemaiks and reveal 
the dangeis to whiih Muslims an* expo-ed in a s\slmu of ele<tion 
without any safeguard to tlieii int nests. Kvni in Dacea, the lant 
municipal election lesulted in tlie return of a majority of Hindu coni- 
missiouers. One glaring instame ol rommuiialiHiu wan exhibited 
cluring the last Legislative (\uuicil eIe< tions wliicli deserves more than 
a passing notice. Two candidates, one a Hindu and the other u 
Muslim, contested the seat reprertcnting tlie Dacca Dniversitv on the 
CJouncil, The Muslim candidate was a hrilliant graduate of Oxford 
and, both as a scholar and in the matter of exfierience in polities and 
university affairs, he w^as head and shoulders abfive his TTindu rival. 
The electors were mostly graduates and all of them men who could be 
expected: to rise superior to communal considerations; and yet the 
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number of Hindu voten whick ike Muslim candidate secured was 
practically nil. If this can kappen in tke case of voters representing 
an university, wkat cannot be the length to which eommunalism would 
go in elections where the voters are men with far less education and 
culture, not to speak of a sense of responsibility? 

‘‘ One more argument in favour of seixirate electorates for the two 
communities ought not to be overlooked. The present Keforms are 
admittedly of a transitory character, principally meant to train the 
people not merely to understand the value and utility of a vote, but 
also to help them to acquire a sense of responsibility in the discharge of 
public duties by experience derived through the exercise of the powers 
entrusted to them. It is essential that all possible steps should be 
taken to prevent a friction between the two communities till both of 
them acquire the necessary civic spirit to enable them to work in 
harmony with one another and to rise superior to communal considera- 
tions. These were undoubtedly the considerations which weighed 
with the Indian National Congress when all the recognised political 
leaders of India belonging to the, various communities accepted the 
principle of communal representation in the Lucknow^ Pact of 1916. 
Even the authors of the present Reforms accepted this Pact between 
the two comniunities as affording a suitable training ground for the 
political evolution of the two communities under peaceful conditions. 
The recent events have conclusively shown that there has been no 
change in the political conditions, which would justify a departure at 
this stage of a prim* i pie which has been well recognised as a necessary 
feature of jK)litical advancement in India. 

“ I would strongly repudiate the suggestion from some quarters that 
(ommunal electorates are responsible for the recent unfortunate tension 
of feeling between the two (‘ommunitiea ; on the contrary I am inclined 
to believe that had it not been for the separate representation of the 
two communitievS in the Council, the paints of friction would have been 
far greater. 

‘‘ I now come to the proposal of earmarking a certain number of 
seats for the Muslims in a system of joint electorates. To my mind 
such a system will not only not afford any safeguards but will be 
positively harmful by embittering the feelings of the two communities. 
It is evident that the Hindus wdll naturally seek to thrust upon the 
Muslims their own nominees who, though belonging to the Muslim 
community, will l>e mere tools in their hands and who could never be 
trusted to represent real Muslim opinion. The Muslims will not be 
in a position to retaliate, in view of their inexperience and inability 
to properly organise themselves, and the success of the Hindu 
manoeuvres will rankle in their hearts and give rise to natural resent- 
ment. Very few representative Muslims subscribe to this view of joint 
lilectorates with reservation of seats, and it is significant that even 
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Ur. Jiaiiah, who has now tome forward as the chief exponent of this 
Ifiow, actually supported a resolution moved by Sir Ali Imam at the 
annual meetinif of the Muslim I^a^ue held at Aligarh in I>eeeml>er 
1925, urging the continuant'e* in any si heine of Reforms, of the system 
oi communal electorates. 

Ihe next tiuestitm that arises is as to the amount of rt'proHOiiiatioii 
which the Muslims should he allow^ol to have in the Bengal hegislative 
Council. The Muslim opinion is now unanimous that the repiesenta- 
tioii of Muslims should he proportit)nate in strength to their numlieirt 
in the population. The inadetpiufe tvpres<*ntutiori adviH'ated in (he 
Lucknow Pact, viz., 4B per tent, of the t(»(al nuinl>ei of ehs ted Indians, 
has been repudiated hy all the Muslim leiulers wht> had l>een parties 
to the Pact, I deem it my duty to einphiisise a detnand whieh has 
behind it the unanimous MUpjK)rt of tln^ entire 4M>!ninunil y.” 

t3. The views of the Ilon’ble Sir P. i\ Mitter. Kt., c.i.k.. Member 
of the Executive (Vuiucil, are given in the following note; 

‘‘ The question of (-ommunal ele< torates was taken u[> in our (lovera* 
iiient at a time when 1 was the only Hindu inenihei oi ( i(»\ euiinent , 
and I regret to observe* that in tin* wider iiiten*sts of tin* luture of iny 
country I have to differ from my colleagues. 

** The Government note to which this is annexed starts with the 
admission that ‘ the (Government of Bengal fully recogiUHe the dis- 
advantages of connnunul electorates and the force* the argument 
that they do not form a satisfactory basis for tin* gradual develojjment 
of self-governing institutions with a vi<*w t(» the pi ogrc^si \ e lealisation 
of responsible government in British India.' The niajontv of Gov- 
ernment members, however, have lecominended <ommunal eb'ctorutes 
for Muhammadans. I venture tt) suggc*st that rm valid atnl cogc'iit 
reasons have been put forward for accej>ting coiniminal eb‘ctorates for 
the Muhammadans. At the outset it is stated that niniej- * existing 
conditions * communal eleidorate for the* M uhaininadans must l>e 
retained, but it is nowhere statcMl what are the * existing conditions 
that demand communal represemtation. It is [Kissible that the memo- 
randum of the majority of the niemhers of (lovernment , when they 
referred to ‘ existing conditions.’ hatl in view' the conditions referred 
to in paragraph 118 (page 104), Part I of the Rejiort. If so, I 
would respectfully point out that the materials and incidents referred 
to in that paragraph were more or less of recent oc currem e. I have 
pointed out elsewhere that l>efore the introduction of e.ommunal 
electorates with a wide franchise as a result of the reforms, breaches 
of the peace between Hindus and Muhammadans due to communal 
tension were practically unknown, at any rate, in rural Ben^ . n 
my opinion the introduction of these communal electorates with a wide 
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franchine, ig an important contributory cause of these breaches of peace. 
Leaders of the communities with political ambitions stressed the com- 
munal rather than the national point of view in their speeches, writ^^ 
ings and programmes. Some of these leaders with political ambitions 
also in many cases iitiliseil the services of religious preachers — ^and 
these ])reiUiheiH were often half-educated and fanatical. When these 
communal teaching>i and jiieachings reached the masses through these 
fanatical .sources, flic passions, pieju<lices and bigotry of ihe uiasses 
were rousc<l, and tb(‘ masses in vari<ms localities had recourse to the 
only thing Ihcy uiidtMstood, viz., [physical force, and this resulted in 
rioting and breaches of the peace and the consequent dislocation of 
the peaceful and normal activiti«?s of society. I am free to concede that 
these communal leaders with jKilitical ambitions perhaps in most cases 
did not intend or even contemplate such results, but once the passions 
and brutal instincts of the uneducated masses were roused the so- 
c.alled leaders were powerless to check their supposefd followers. The 
vicious <;ircle was completed when the uneducated masses and the 
half-edu(*tited classes of each (‘ominunity brought pressure on the 
leaders of the res|MHtive communities to set right the wrongs which 
they suffered from the other community and some of the educated 
leaders succumbed to that pressui’e. To my mind, therefore, from the 
“ existing conditions ” if by that the incidents referred to in paragraph 
118, in Part I, be intended, an opposite conclusion should be drawn. 
These post-reform communal riots cannot reasonably l>e put forward 
as a justification for the retention of (ommunal electorates. To do so 
w^ould be begging ihe very quefstion we are asked to answer. The 
true line to adopt would be to take steps which can remove the incentive 
for raising the ]K»ssions and prejudices of the masses on communal lines. 
The next reason put forward is that the exj)erieiice of the last few^ 
years has shown tliat the present system is workable and lastly it is 
stated that there is no strong demand for changing it, and there is 
no imperative reason wdiy it should be changed. These reasons to 
my mind, I say this with the utmost respect, would hardly bear 
close examination. In the first place, I would point out that althougb 
these have l>eeu put forw'ard as reasons they are really more in the 
natui'e of mere assertions than reasons. No facts have been put 
forward to justify the asscfrtion that the experience of the last few 
years has shown that the present system is workable. In what way 
has experience shown it to be workable? If it be meant that experi- 
ence shows that the system has worked well„ that remains to be proved, 
r think it must be admitted by all who have not prejudged the question 
that the system of communal electorates is directly antagonistic to the 
evolution of a party system, and it must be conceded that parties 
with definite programme and principles are essential for the success* of 
the great experiment on which the British Parliament has started us. 
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existence of communal elect oi*ate« has very often encouragod the 
farogmmme and policy of setting up community against community. 
It is very natural that this should l>e so. It has definitely haiidii^pped 
public men and administrators of both communities whose aim was 
to act justly and fairly to all. Such action was often disliked by 
important sections of both I'ommuiutics as these critics thought that 
their ambition to advance in pnhlii' life ilepiMuleil on their success in 
these artificially divided communal electorates. 

brom my exjiericuce of the Legislative (^>uncil 1 cannot say (hat 
r agree with the assumption of the majority that the system has work- 
ed well; for, apart from being responsihh' fui otht'r defects, ('omtuuntil 
electorates rendered the evolving of a {>arty system extiemely diflieult. 
On many occasions it tended to creah' o|>jM)sing and liitter ('omiiuinal 
camps amongst the members of the la^gislative It rendered 

the settlement of communal and even other (luestions in a spirit of give- 
and-take well-nigh im|>ossihle. Members oi i]w Legi>lative Council 
naturally desire re-elec tion and apinnil to c-ommnnal fc*eling is a gcaxl 
passport towards winning the snpjMot of vot»os artifit ially divided on 
communal line's. In rural areas in Bengal lioting and bloodshed 
over communal matters wc'n^ unknown until recent da vs. In order to 
make success in election easy, artificially nuitured communal (juestions 
w^ere raised which when tlicv [XMTiu'ati'd intc; tlu' ignoiant masses 
resulted in breac hes of the peace. In days whim communal clei torutes 
were unknown, the good faith of an Indian ollic(*r (\vhcth(*r Hindu or 
Muhammadan) wuis nevei* (pu'shomHl h) ans set lion ol the ])iihli«' 
on the ground of hi.s community, hut as a result of ( ommumil ehn- 
torates w'e come across tin* sad s|mm tacle oi »mc Indian ( (immunity 
eviiK’ing feelings of suspicion towaids Indian otli< (Ms Imm ausi' they 
l)elong to HUothcM' conimnnity. I lelrain )rom cntciing into an 
examination of the jirohlem in any greater detail, but I uimld ((in- 
clude this paragrajih h\ iidiiuai mg my ojiinion that lh»' h\ stein has 
not worked well. 

‘‘ I also join issue with the assent i(»n that th(‘re is no strong dernand 
for changing it. So far as tin* Hindu commenity is rdUceMinul, (‘Viuy 
impoi'iant section is against communal r(‘pr<*s(‘ntalion. The Indian 
National Congress, which leprcscnts a very important sm iion of the 
people, has suggested the alndition of communal rcpresimtation. The 
Liberals, who also represent important though not numcrical!> large 
elements, are also against it. The British Indian Assiniation which 
represents an impoHant (lass in Bengal, is also foi its aho ition. 
TTnUke the position in 1918, pmctii ally all Hindu interests are against 
CxOmmtinal representation. 

The Muhammadan opinion is also divided, though I am 
proceed on the assumption that an imjKirtant se# tion of tie u am 
madans in Benral are likely to demand communal representation. I 
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have, however, a shrewd suspicioii that many Mahammadans urge 
comiaunal represeutatioii, because they app^rehend that, unless they 
do so, they will have a poor chance in the puUic life of the province 
in case communal electorates be recommended by the Statutory Com- 
mission. In the recent discussion that we had in the Bengal 
I^egislative Council on a resolution moved by Sir Abdur Rahim on 
the 30th July 1928, the question of communal representation came 
up directly for the consideration of the Council on an amendment 
moved by Mr. A. K. Farlul Huq. Mr. Huq desired that to clause (/) 
of Sir Alwlur Rahim’s resolution the following be added, namely, ‘ by 
means of a system of separate communal electorate.’ There was an 
interesting, though a somewhat angry debate on this amendment and 
as a result of the voting the amendment of Mr. Huq was defeated, 
thirty voting for it and fifty voting against it. It may be noted that 
some of the Muhammadan members spoke and voted against the 
amendment of Mr. Huq. The majority of the members of Govern- 
ment are, therefore, not correct in saying that there is no strong 
demand for changing communal electonites. The liegislative Council 
demands abolition, so does the Hindu community backed up by a 
section of the Muhammadan community. 

The authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report accepted communal 
representation for Muhammadans with a gowl deal of hesitation. I 
desire to examine the question of communal representation from some 
of its broader asiwcts. I would mention at the outset that all persons 
who had to deal with the question of communal electorate, are agreed 
that on general grounds the system was unsupportable. If some 
agreed to supyvort it, they simply did so under what they considered 
to W s}HM ial and j>e(;uliar circumstances existing in India at the parti- 
cular time when they gave their supiH>rt. Most supi^rters of communal 
I e presentation expressed the pious hoj>e that a time would come when 
the Muhammadans themselves might not press for it. The question 
was examined with some care by the authors of the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Re}K)rt in j»migraphs 227-231 of that RejM)ri. They state that 
the system was op|K)sed to the teaching of history, that it would 
perpetuate division by creeds and classes, would mean the creation 
of political camps organised against each other, and teach men to 
think as partisans and not as citizens. They further observed that 
it would retard the growth of the citizen spirit which was so essential 
to lead India on to the goal of self-government and that once it was 
introduced it was difficult to see how the change from this system 
to ^ national representation could ever occur. Further it would 
encourage the Muhammadan community to settle down into a feeling 
of satisfied security, and would militate against its effort to educate 
and qualify itself to make good in its struggle for advance. Its 
existence would also militate against the growth of a spirit of give- 
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l^id^take which was so desirable for the ailvatice of jKditicul life. 
After saying’ all this against the acceptance of cotnmuital electorates 
they ultimately accepted ct)mmunal electorates and put forward the 
fellowing reasons for doing so:— 

(1) the Muhammadaiis were given cotntiiutial elei'tonite in 1909 

and conintiinal electonite was, then*foi*t*, an existing fact ; 

(2) the Hindus ac’nuiesced in comnmnul eleetonites; 

(3) the two gieat national institutions, namely, the Indian 

National ( ongress and the Moslem la'ague, had come to 
an agreeil de<‘ision accepting ( oininunal ele('t<>»raie ; and 

(4) as communal elect(n*ates were in existeme, any attempt to 

go back ujx>n them would rouse hitler t>|>js»sit.it)n from 
that community. 

I will take up these i>oints (»ne In one. I ma\ at enu i* observe that 
points (2) and (3) no long(*r ojHMate to-day. The Hindu^i ilo not 
any longer acquiesce in (‘ommunal ele< torate.^ for Muhainma<lans, nor 
is there at the j>resent iiHonent any poieral agreement lM»twe»oi the 
Indian National Congress and tin* Moslem I.eague aeiepting communal 
electorates for the Muhammadans, 

As regardvS the 4tli point, 1 woiihl point (Hit that many prominent 
and public-spiritetl Mnhaminadan liMdtMs lik(‘ tin* Mahaiaja of 
Mamudahad, Sir Ali Imam, Dr. Ansari, Mr. .Imnab and others are 
no longer in favour of comimuial representation. I! its abolition 
would leaxl to bitterne.ss- an unreasonable bitt<^^^n^s^ -amorif^Ht a 
section of the Muhammadan (‘oinmunitv, its letioilion nould lead to 
bitterness amongst the wlnde Hindu community. Some prominent 
Muhammadan public men liki* Sir Ali Imam and otln is \\bo, in ItttKJ, 
were in favour of communal reju (wentation. hav«* opeiilx cliang(Ml their 
views. Communal rejiresentation has Ijccii in ("xistfuni' for neatly 
20 years and by the time the new constitution ( omes into o|MHution, 
it will l>e in existence for mon* than 20 V(*ars. It it was sup^Huted, 
it waa 8upi>orted only as a passing phase of our national life. If it 
be allowed to continue foi more than 20 yea.s and 1 k» (ontinmd for 
another 10 years, it will make the change even mon* ditti< ult at the 
end of 30 years. It has already taught the two great eommuniiicH to 
think as partisans and not as citizens. Its continuame will soon turn 
the two communities into armed camj>s. Lven the strongest |rrota- 
genista of communal electorates are agreed that ** it is essential that 
aU possible steps should taken to prevent friction Indween the two 
communities till both of them acc,uin the uece^mry civtr nptrtt to 
enable them to wotk in harmony irilh one another atu! to rise nupertor 
to communal coanderalionr Suc h protagonists express the pious hrq^ 
tWt the time will come when the neees.sary civic spmi will lie forth- 
coming to do awav with the communal representation. If 20 years 
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did not produce thus much^dedired confiuxnmaiian, will 30 years do it? 
I doubt it. On ibe other hand it it is retained it will make each 
community more susjHcious of the other and far from engendering 
the necessary civic spirit, it will teach the communities to think more 
as communal partisans and act as such. The apprehension of rousing 
bitter opposition, therefore, should not, in fairness to the other com- 
munities, a sectif>n of the Muhammadan community who no longer 
support the system, and to the w'idcr inUu-e.sts of India and the Empire, 
stand in the way. 1 may rej>eat that p(»rhap.s the opposition will not 
be as bitter as some would like to make out. Many Muhammadan 
supporters of communal representation are doing so because they 
apprehend that if the Statutory Commission recommend the retention 
of communal representation they will have poor chance of retaining 
their position in public life if they speak against it at the present time. 

“ Lastly, I maintain that our experience of the working of communal 
electorates under the i>resent coii.stitntion jiroves that the |M)sition is 
quite different from that under the Morley-Minto scheme. Our 
experience of the working of the ])reseTit constitution would justify 
abolition of communal electoraies. Under the Morley-Minto scheme 
there wore alH)ut f{,()00 Muliammadan volers and ]»erhajis not more than 
2,000 non-Muhammadaij voters (the election of the non-Muhammadan 
constituencies being mainly through electoral colleges). Under the 
present {constitution wo had, in 1920, (>23,217 non-Muhammadan voters 
and «529,995 Muhammadan voters (total 1,153,212 voters). Under the 
Morley-Minto constitution there was very little risk of communal 
questions permeating into the masses. The voters were very limited in 
number and wore much superior to the majority of the j>resent voters 
in edu<*ation and intelligenc('. 1die defects of the jiresent system of 
communal electorates were, tlnuetore, far less jnonouiiced under the 
system cbtuining under the Morley-Minto siheme. Under the ])resent 
eonstitiiiion we liave a fairly large numlnM’ of voters artificially divided 
into communal camps. TFnfortunately pi’ospective and successful 
candidates for election have often trie<l to educate their voters to think 
and act on communal lines. This was thought to l)e an easy line for 
ensuring success in elections. Some of them have even gone to the 
length of preaching bitterness towards the other community. In 
Bengiil this programme has been more marked from January 1926. It 
is significant (see i>aragrai>li IIH of Part I of the Report) that breaches 
of peace and communal tension were highest between January 1926 
and the time of the general election towards the end of that year, 
and that after the general elecHon was over the situation improved 
to some extent. The tension ci-eated by the propaganda of communal 
bitteraess in the press an<l on the platform, however, left its mark 
on the communal position in Bengal to-day. The communal cleavage 
in Bengal has become worse after January 1926 than it ever was 



fcefom. Another noteworthy fact that »houW be taken into conaidera^ 
lloii in thie connection h that the 1926 election wan the find election 
ionght in Bengal in which the programme and propaganda of com* 
annnal bittemese loomed large. The elec tion of 192:1 wa« fought on 
Other iiwneB. The chief plank in the elecdimi of 192^1 wa^* hatred 
erf the British and Government on the one side and ciMiperation with 
the British and the Government on Ihe other. The t^suH was 
disastrous to the party of i'OH>pemt ion . 1 will not enter heie into 
the causes which led to this disastrouH result for the party of 
operation, but I will point out what is relevant for u consideration 
of the question of eoinmunal electorates. In the elei‘ti<m of 192:1 an 
important section of the Hindus <*oinl>ine(l with an influential sei*tion 
of Muhammadans- the Khilafat party on the tominon platform of 
hatred towards the British. The communal issue in the election of 
1920 did not play a very important part, partly IsHuuse its implica- 
tions were not fully realised so soon after the uholition of the limited 
electorates of the Morley-Minto wheme. A sccti<»n of the Muham- 
madans who w’ere not Khilafat ists, raised the communal issue even 
in the election of 192d, but in the alwence «»f any jjowerful leader 
and with the Khilafat question hMiniing large this issue was not as 
imimrtant an issue in 192d as in the election of I92ti. My coio lusion, 
therefore, is that experience shows that communal electorates on the 
Iwisis of broad franchise has a distnrhing effecd on the iniml of the 
masses and has a tendency towards encouraging hreaches of the peace. 

“ As to the first jK>int the authoix of the Montagu-('ludmsf(»rd Uej>orl 
do not go into the reasons M’hi<di j>roin|>ted Lord Minto, with the 
concurrence of lx)rd Morley, to ac<'epi communal repr(»H<Mitation in 
1909. At any rate the ground of * jx>litical iinjKirtance * that was 
urged by some ^foslem leaders in HMKi l)efoic Lord Minto. ihx's not 
find any place in the Montagu-CJbelinsford I{eis>rt. Nor <loes that 
ground find a place in the Government memorandum. The misons 
put forward by the majority of our Government, as I have already 
pointed out, are more or less colourless. Tlu* general trend of the 
reasoning for communal electorates is not p<ilitical importance but 
political weakness in spite of the exist^ce of a majority in the jmpula- 
tion. In the absence, therefore, of the reasons which existed in IIMW, 
and in view of the different conditions which obtain to-day, 1 do not 
think the first reason requires a more detailed examination. 

Assuming that Muhammadan communal representation \m allowexl 
to stand, what percentage of the Iiidiaii-electcMl seats should Is*, allot tinl 
to the Muhammadan community? In the course of the discussion of 
this question T propose to touch on some of the points that arim^ in 
this connection. 

"It in contended that if commtinal reprenentation be allowed tta 
peremtage of Muhamma<lan seats that should Iw reserved for the 
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Mahamiiiiidaag in the Bengal Legielative Council ehould be on tb# 
basis of the population, or in other words it should be 54 per cent, 
instead of 40 per cent., as at present. For the reasons noted below my 
submission is that in justice and fairness to all communities the 
number of seats which should be allowed to the Muhammadan com- 
munity, if communal representation be allowed to that community, 
should be much less than 40 per cent, and should not certainly be 
on the basis of population. The 40 per cent, standard was based on a 
pact arrived at between the Indian National Congress and the Moslem 
Tjeague in their joint session at Lucknow popularly known as the 
Lucknow Pacit. There is no such pact in existence to-day. The Indian 
National Congress is no longer in favour of communal representation. 
All important sections of the politically-minded Hindus are no longer in 
favour of communal representation. Muhammadan opinion about coni- 
munal representation is also divided. The 40 per cent., which was 
arrived at was the result of negotiations and compromise in which 
allotment of seats in other provinces played an important part. It 
has no other foundation than the foundation of the pact itself. As 
that pact has ceased to be in opcfration the basis of allotment of 40 per 
cent, has also ceased to exist. The number of seats that should be 
allowed to the Muhammadan community in the Bengal Tjegislative 
Council should, in my opinion, be decided amongst others on the 
following important factors: — 

(1) The voting strength of the respective communities. 

(2) Interest in public affairs of the two communities. 

(3) Educational advance. 

(4) Payment of taxes by the two communities. 

“If the percentage l)e arrived at by a ^/wrt.?t-judrcial body like the 
Statutory Commission on a just consideration of these |K>iiits, neither 
community should have any reasonable ground for complaint. It 
would appear from the figures given in Statement VII of the 
Report on the General Election of 1926 in Bengal (page 47) that the 
number of non-Muhammadan voters was 623,217 and of Muhammadan 
voters 629,995. The percentage of Hindu voters is, therefore, about 
64 and of Muhammadan voters about 46. But the voting strength 
should not be the sole factor. It should be checked amongst others 
by the three points mentioned above. 

“ I will next take up the question of interest in public affairs of the 
two communities. In the sphere of public charities, Muhammadans, 
in spite of their numerical strength, are much in the background. On 
an examination of the list of the endowment.s in the hands of the 
University of Calcutta for scholarships and prises on the results of 
University examinations, it appears that out of 155 endowments up to 
J9?7 only pno has lipon oreatp^ by a Moslem, From a list pi landed 
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ffoperiitm vested in the Treasurer of Uhari table Endow mouis, it 
ii^iears that only one is by a Muhaumiadan and 19 by Hindus. Out of 
|9 eadowmeiite consistiiif^ of m uriiies, 1 is by a Muhammadan and T7 
by Hindus, the respec tive values WiuK Its. ladHMl und Us. A5.00,0tH). 
A notable feature of the c'hurities is tluit those treated by Muhauuuadans 
are communal in charaeter whei'eas ultiiost all those ereated by non- 
Moslems are non>commiinal. 

Judged by the test of publii* and so<'iiil serviee it will have to be 
admitted that Mubaniinadans are very bmkwanl. In flcKMl relief, 
famine relief and on other o(*easioiis of s<M*iul serviee, even in arecw 
predominantly Muhanunadan, it is the Hindus and not the Muham- 
madans who are found to 1 h' aetive and eoiispicuous. 

“ In movements affeeiing publie health, edueation and s<HMal serviee 
the Hindus are in the vanguard. Most td their innvi*ineiit^ are run 
on non-communal lines. The few Muhatniiiadan inov<‘iiients affecting 
some of these problems that exist, an» mostly run on lommumil lines. 

“There are four Indian-edited and Imlian-owned daily iiewHj>ajM‘rs 
that are published in Kiigli.sh in ('alcutta. riie proprietors and tnlitois 
of all these are Himlus. The Muhammadans hav»^ no Knglish-etlited 
daily. Of tho vernacular dailic's and \v«M‘klies a very large |s'rcent4igo 
is edited and owned by th<‘ Hindus. A comparatively small |sM'rent- 
age is edited and owned by the Muhammadans. 

“ Judged by the test of education it woubl appear that the non 
Muhammadans are far ahead of the Muhamnnnlans mh statistics prove 
conclusively. From the census figures of 19‘..,M for Ifengal, it apjiears that 
out of the total male literates in English amounting to TTIJMK) no less 
than 574,000 are Hindus and only 128,0(K1 are Muhaminaduns. t)ui of 
the total male literates amounting to laklis tliere are 2t) lakhs Hindus 
and 12 lakhs Muhammadans. In BengalJ5Hout of 1,(KK) Hindiis and 69 
out of 1,000 Muhammadans are literatee. l^Vom the Report of the 
Director of Public Instruction of Bengal for 1924-25, it appears that out 
of 30,653 pupils reading in colleges 26,100 or 85*2 per cent, are Hindus 
and 3,926 or 12:8 per cent, are Muhammadans. On a calculation based 
on the census figures for 1921 for Bengal out of 1,580,415 male Hindus 
of school-going age 876,410 or 55*43 i>er cent, attend schools; out of a 
total of 1,943,670 male Moslems of s< luM»l-going age 755,400 or :W*H6 
per cent, attend sohmds. Out of IXK) odd schools in Bengal it ap[>earH 
that only 67 have been established and maintained hy Muhammadans. 
It appears from page 52 of PaH T of the Report that acex.rding U, 
the census of 1921 only 9*4 jyev cent, of the Miihaminadan males and 
•4 per cent, of the Muhammadan females are literate, while the 
cortesponding numliers for the Hindus are 27 and 3 2. Irom page 
^ of the same Report it will appear that there is a relative decline 



in the number of the Moslem pupils in the hi^h and middle stages 
of instruction of the general schools. It would appear frcnn the 
Appendix to Chapter II of the said Report, page 61, that the public 
of Bengal, as compared with the Government, spend large sums of 
money for the education of their children. If the figures of these 
contributions are investigated it c€mi be shown that in spite of the 
numerical superiority of Muhammadans a very large percentage of 
these cron tri but ions comes from the Hindus. The National Council 
of Education has a well-ec|uipped technical st^hool at Jadavpur, 
34-Parganas. It will ajipear from page 60 of the same Re|K>rt that 
that institution has an in(M>me of about 3 lakhs and receives no aid 
from Government. The money that w^as necessary to produce the 
income of 3 lakhs came from the Hindus. 

** There are four very imjK)rtant endowntiienis of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. One was founded by Sir Taraknath Piilii. Another was founded 
by Sir Rash Behan Ghose. The third was founded by Raichand 
Premchand of Bombay and the fourth by Prosonno Kumar Tagore. 
All these endowments run into several lakhs of rii|>ees and each was 
founded by a Hindu. The following table (juoted from page 15 of 
the Report on the General hllection of 1926 in Bengal regarding 
illiteracy amongst rural voters in Muhammadan and non-Muhamma^lan 
constituencies is interesting : — 


Percantagg af illitaraoy. 



Bsnoal LsoisnATivB Counch.. 

Lkoislative Asskmbly. 


Non- 

Muhammadan. 

Muhammadan. 

Non- 

Muhammadan. 

Muhammadan. 

Ist enquiry 

41 

55 

• • • • 

• • a a 

2nd enquiry 

41 2 

61-7 

• • • • 

a a • • 

3rd enquiry 

334 

62-7 

8-6 
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I shall next take up the question of payment of taxes by tbe two 
communities. It is true that Government publications do not set 
out figures showing the quota contributed by the different communi- 
tias to the provincial revenue, but on a rough calculation made on 
the basis of well-known facts it would appear that less than 20 per 
oeni of taxes in Bengal is paid by Moslems. According to the CSvil 
Budget estimate for the Government of Bengal for 1927-28, tbe sum 












^ orores t3 lakiu odd is the grtMts inctune erf the province. Oai 
M we the siua of 9 crores 91 lakhs odd is derived from, the principal 
he^e e.g.. Land Revenue. Excise, Stamp. Forest. Retristmtion and 
Sohedul^ Taxes. The bolanw of «2 lakhs repreeeuts the civslit side 
of adminutrative income, namely, income from Jails, Police, educa- 
tional fees, etc. Excise accounts for Us. 2.:«).75.(K)0 and land w^venue 
accosts for Rs. 3,14,62,<MKI. The Muhammadans whose religion 
forbids partaking of intoxicating substaiice.s do not contribute towards 
excise revenue, I ractically the whtde of the ex<*ise revenue amiiunt- 
ing to over crores i.s jsiid by the Hindus. In hind i-evenue the 
direct payifient to the (lovernnieiit e\ch(M|uer i.s made mostly hy 
Hindus. The Muhanimaduu.s ih» ihkuht as teaaiits |siy rents to their 
Hindu zamindars, but if the land revenue la* not isiid inim tually by 
the sunset of the date fixed for the |>aynient of four iiistulinents ns 
Iirescribed on a statutory Imsis the i»n>iH'rty is sold. It is. however, 
in land revenue that the Muhammadans make some <-otitrihution 
indirectly ns tenants. The Muhammaduns, however, (iredominate in 
East Bengal and the Hindus i>redomiiiate in West Heiigal. The land 
revenue as also the rate of rent in West Bengal is higher than in 
East Bengal. For example, the highest land revenue is paid for the 
Burdwau Division and the lowest in Chittagong Division, the land 
revenue »>f the former being Us. TT.bl ,})t>(> and of the latter 
Rs. 19,11,518. The Hindu (Htpulatiou of the Hurdwan Division is 
about 85 per cent, and the Muhammadan |NipuIation is alstiii l.'l |ier 
cent. In the Chittagong IMvisioii the Hindu |M)pulation is alsiut 
23 l>er cent, and the Muhammadan |M>inihition is alsmt 72 ia>i cent. 
An ovenvbelmingly large percentage of the r.ainindurs are Hindus. 


“The sum of 2 orores 21 lakhs is raised on .fndioial stampR. It 
would appear from Government figures that uIhoiI 5-1 per cent, of the 
litigation in Bengal consist of rent suits and alsoit 37 per cent, money 
suits. From our general knowledge of litigation in those suits one cun 
safely assert that an ovei-whelmingly large amount of the court-fees is 
paid by the non-Moslems. The sum of Us. 1 (Tore 2b lakhn is raised 
on non-Judicial stamps. Well-known facts ju-tify me in stating that 
an overwhelmingly large percentage of this imome is also paid by the 
non-Moslems. On a <areful consideration of well-known and broad 
facts it appears that the non-Muhammadans (ontribute practically the 
whole of the inrsome derived by Government from Excise and a very 
large percentage of the income derived from nther w.un-es is also paid 
by the non-Muhammadans. The estimate of 20 js^r cent, referred to 
above is, I venture to think, an over-estimate in favour of the Muham- 
madans. Whether my estimate is controverted or not 1 suggest an 
enquiry either through a committee or an official «electe<l by the 
Statntorv Commission to ascertain what amount “ P»*® ^ 

em>h of the two communities. It ought not to be difficult to find out 



ike respective coniribtitioii of taMs paid by the two oonmutnities wit^ 
reasonable approximation. The significance of these facte is obviona, 
when it is remembered that Muhammadans form about 54 per cent, 
of the total popnlation of Bengal and that it is proposed to secure 
representation to them on the population basis. Having regard to the 
separatist tendencies of some of the present-day Muhammadan leaders, 
specially in Bengal, it would be unfair, unjust and inexpedient to 
entrust to this community the s[>ending of revenues raised by taxation 
mostly from other communifies. 

“ If the percentage of communal seats be fixed by calculation merely 
of the voting arul the rating strength of the two communities then on 
figures ([uoted alwve not more than tb*! per (‘ont. of the seats can be 
allotted to the Muhammadan community* but if the test of interest 
in public affairs, educational advance and other factors be taken into 
consideration then the j)en‘entage should be even lower. Considering 
the question from every point of view* I do not think the Muhammadan 
community can complain of any unfairness if the percentage for special 
electorates of their community (in (tase such electorates be retained) 
be fixed at ^0 per cent. 

I venture to think the contention that the percentage of seats should 

on the basis of poj>ulation cannot l)e justified. A majority com- 
munity has no right to special treatment. In paragraph 231 of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford UepoH it is stated that there was no justification 
to set up communal representation for Muhammadans in any province 
where tliey form the majority of the voters. T doubt therefore that but 
for the Lucknow Pact communal rcj)resenttttion would have been granted 
to Muhunimadaiis in Bengal. The recent experiences in District Board 
ele(^tions show that the Muhammadans are in no need for communal 
representation. It is immaterial even if some of thovse elections took 
place s<»on after communal disturbances. Whenever these elecfions 
may take place, now tliut the Muhammadan community is more self- 
conscious* the Hindus have little chaiue in those districts where the 
Mxihammadans aie in a majority. 

** The l>e«t solution in my opinion would be to provide joint elector- 
ates for the Muhammadans and the Hindus reserving a certain number 
of seats for each community. This system will make it necessary for 
the Hindu candidates to approach not only the voters of his own com- 
munity but also the voters of the Muhammadan community. Similarly 
the Muhammadan candidates will have to approach the voters of both 
communities. The present incentive for raising communal issues and 
creating communal cleavage will disappear. The present system tends 
to the creation of communal politic.al camps organised against each 
other. The system that I suggest will encoumge a spirit of give-and- 
take between the two communities and will promote toleration between 



Tku will iQMt the er^unent of those MuluuQiiiftclftiie who 
Apprehend that in areas where the Hindus pmiominate the Huham. 
auidan has no chance. Similarly this wiU meet the apprehension of 
the Hindus in £ast Ben^l that they will have no chance of election 
as the Muhammadans will vote on communal lines. 1 agree with the 
view that at the present moment voters at elections are ewaye«l by 
communal bias. I may in this coune« tion refer to the sp«»ech of Miuilvi 
Abdul Karim reported at p»iges 91 to 94 of the Proceedings of the 
Le^slative Council (:11st July to the 11th August 192S). At page 94 
he refers to an incident where uii influential Hindu Kumindur and 
a Mussalm^n of moderate means sttssl for election. Most of the ele<-- 
tors were the Muhammadan tenants of the llimlu Kuinindar who was 
practically sure to he returned and his rival al.s() saw he hud no chtuu-t*. 
But the rival procured the services of a Maulvi who was hehl in eslwm 
by the Mussalmans of the huality. This Maulvi addrc.sscd the voters 
and told them that if they voted for the Muhunnnaduns then on the Day 
of Judgment they would rise with the Muhaniiimdans, hut if they 
voted for the kafir (Hindu) then on the Day of .ludgiuent they would 
rise with the kafirx. The sf)eak«*i went on to observe: “ If the Hindu 
Kumindar got five votes his Mussalnian rival got fifty times five and all 
these were votes of the tenants of his rival.” This unfortunately is a 
true picture but if joint clectoiates «ith rescrvalion of scats Is* pro- 
vided, then as the Muhannuadun and the Hindu will have to vote for ons 
or more Muhammadan and one or iiuire Hindu candidate, not only will 
the incenitive to rouse communal feeling disajipear hut there should l>e no 
apprehension that no Muhaniiuadaii or Hindu will In* retuiiual Ih‘cuuh« 
of communal bias. 1 refrain from selling out jutitirulars us to the 
number of seats that should he reserved lor either I'oiiiiiiunity if my 
suggestion of joint electorates with re.servation of seals Is* a<c«!pled. 
Of course the reservation of Muhammiulan s4‘ats in Easl Bengal will Iw 
larger and those of Hindus in WesI Bengal will he lurgiT. It has 
been argued that if this system Ih* mlopfed then the Hindus will seek to 
thrust upon the Muhammadans their own nominees. To m,\ mind this 
apprehension is baseless. It will lie etiuallv true lo say that the 
Muhammadans will he able to thrust ujxin the Hindus those who will 
be the nominees of the Muhammadans, in {xjiiit of fact in mail) 
districts in East Bengal where Muhammadans predominate they will 
have an effective voice in returning candidates. In West Bengal where 
Hindus predominate naturally they will have also an eflle. live v„ice in 
returning candidates. That the Muhammadans at least in rural areas 
are not powerless to return their own nominees must Is: ailniitted and 
the result of the various District Board elwHions show that where 
the Muhammadans predominate they can sweep the polls. The system 
of reservation of seats will be a giHsl compromise lietweiMi wmimunal 
electorate and a free election. If this system be accepted then in 
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toitrse time it will be poaeible to do away witk communal electimii 
and national repreaentation will be possible. ^ On tke otber band ii 
eommunal representation be retained then tbe longer it is retained tbe 
more diificult it will be to have a free election on the Imsis of national 
representation. 

** In my opinion the special communal electorates have done the 
greatest {)ossible injury to the Muhammadan community, inasmuch 
as it has encouraged that ** community to settle down into a feeling 
of satisfied security.” In the words of the Montagu-Chelmsfbrd 
Report that community is ” under no inducement to educate and 
qualify itself to make good the ground which it has lost compered 
with the stronger majt)rity.” 1 am as keen as anyone, not excepting 
the memliers of the Muhammadan community, that it is imperative 
that the Muhammadan {Position should be improved as rapidly as 
possible in education, wealth and jniblic spirit. I hold the view that 
if more than half the population lags behind in education, wealth 
and imblic spirit the province must lag behind. The i>eople of Bengal 
can never hope to advance if 54 per cent, of Bengalis do not make 
adequate lulvance in education, wealth and public spirit. From that 
point of view I am all in favour of providing true foundations of 
self-help for the Muhammadan community. I suggest that “the ti'ue 
interest of the Muhammadan community will l>e far better served 
if a sufficient sum, say, 10 lakhs of nipees be earmarked annually on 
a statutory basis for scholarshiiw to Muhammadans than a system 
of communal electomtes. Communal elec'torates if perpetuated will 
dwarf the Muhammadan community. If 8i>ecial educationiil facilities 
l>e j>rovided for theyi it will encourage self-help and exertion amongst 
them and without self-help and exertion no e^unmunity or nation can 
hoj[)e to advance. The bulk of the Muhammadans in Bengal are of the 
same race with the Hindus of the province. There is no intrinsic 
difference in capacity or merit between the two communities; and if 
the necessary educational impetus be provided by a statutory grant 
for scholarships the Muhammadans will very soon be able to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with their present comi>etitor8. But if money 
be provided on a statutory basis for scholarships to Muhammadans it 
is only fair that money should also be pmvided on a similar basis 
for the backward classes. That class also requires help. They are 
poor and illiteracy amongst them is much larger. If we hope to 
attain a democratic system of Government at some future time we 
must look in advance and take steps to educate and to improve the 
educational and economic condition of the poorer sections of our 
jieople.** 

4. The views of the Hon’ble Raja Bhupendra Narayan Sinha 
Bahadur, of Nashipur, Minister, are embodied in the fdtlowing note : — 
I was not in <^ce when the decision was made to recommend 
thb retention' of communal electorates, I wish to record th^ following 
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•twei valiOBB. 1 mamtain that th« existia|p xjsieni ol otMunanal r«ptv« 
MBtatioa has encouraged and accentuated communal jealousies fnd has 
hoMi responsible for a good deal of mischief all round. I feel that 
W»til the system is abtdished it will W iminwaiWe for the i>eoj»le to 
think except in terms of their (Mtmmunal interests and to make the 
force ol t^r opinions felt in the Government. 1 lun t?onvinced that 
the abolition of the system a-ouhl tend to create a greater solidarity 
and sense of identity of inteivsts in the pe.>}>le. 1 would, tbereforcs 
suggest the abolition of communal reiuvsentatioii and would sufeguaid 
the interests of Muhammadans and inin«»rity communities by the 
reservation ol inininnmi of 


APPENDIX III. 

Composition of the Logislaturs. 

(Vide paragraphs ]0 and 2(» on pagos and 217.) 

(a) Tho LoWOf HousSa — It is proposed to increase the strength of 
the Lower Chamber to 2(H) to Ite ina<ie np an bdlows in the opinion 
of the majority : - 


General constiiuem ie.s 


140 

Speci a 1 const i t ue n c i es 


Ah 

Nominated 


2b 


Total . 

. . 2(K) 


A minority would increaHe the represent at ion ot the sjiefial con- 
stituencies at the exjiense of the general. 

ITie Government of Bengjil (with two dissentients) are of opinion 
that communal electorates should l^e retained tor Muhafiinmilaris, 
non-Muhammadans, Euro|>eaiis ami A iigh>- Indians and (with one dis- 
sentient) that urban and rural areas should be separated ff»r electoral 
purposes. They are agieed that coiisiituencii*t4 <»f the same class should 
as far as possible be uniform in size and that urban ebM'ioral units may 
be smaller than rui*al electoral units. It is pro^msed to increase the 
rural representation as compared with urban and to frame single- 
membered constituencies as far as possible. 

The Government of Bengal propose that the Hi>ecial eleciomtei. 
for the Universities and Commerce ami Tmlustry Hhf)iild be retained. 
As regards the electorates for landholders the original justification 
for these was that the landholders rec^uired sj>e( ial representation 
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tkej would be unable io secure adequate te|»rM]itation on a 
numeri^ territorial basis of population satisfying^ a moderate qualify* 
ing test, and because many of tbem would think it derogatory to seek 
the suffrages of their own tenants and they might be defeated in the 
general constituencies by candidates resorting to more popular methods 
of appeal than they would care to use. But though there are only 
6 landholders’ constituencies there are in the present Council actually 
18 Hindu and 12 Muhammadan elected members whose names are on 
the rolls of the landholders* constituencies — elected from both general 
and st>ecial constituencies. Although several landholders have thus 
entere<l the Council through the general constituencies it is pro- 
{Mised that steps should l>e taken to secure the representation of the 
landholding interests by sj>ecial electorates on the ground thgt mem- 
bers elected from general constituencies may not be free to press the 
interests of the landholding classes, when these differ from those of 
their constituents. It is i)ro[iosed that the elections to the Lower 
House should l>e direct and that females should continue to exeicise 
the franchise and shoiild in future he allowed to stand for election. 
The Hon’ble Nawal) Bahadur Saiyid Nawab AH Chaudhuri, Khan 
Bahmlur, of Dhanbari, and the Hon’ble Sir Provash Chunder 

Mitter, Kt., c.i.k., are of opinion that females should not l)e allowed 
to stand for election. 

It is recognised that the number of ofR<Mals who should be nominated 
to the Council should be reduced, but in the present state of political 
education and experience it is recognised that there must be some 
nominated official members to assist the Ministers in their Council 
business. It is j»ro|K)8ed, however, to contine these nominated official 
members to the two official Ministers (if there are any) and otherwise 
mainly to Secretaries to (iovernment and heads of departments and 
ex[M»rt members reijuired for any special bill. 

The other nominated members are intended to represent Indian Chris- 
tians, labour and depressed classes, should it not be possible to devise a 
suitable electorate for all or any of these. Should an electorate be 
deA'ised, the numl>er of nominated members will be reduced and the 
n’^mber of representatives of special constituencies be correspondingly 
increased. 

Candidates for election need not be I'esi dents of the constituency 
for which they stand and as at present voters in special constituencies 
should he allowed to stand from general constituencies. The Ministers 
dissenting, the Government of Bengal are of opinion that candidate.^ 
should not 1)6 i)ermittecl to stand for more than one constituency at 
a time. 

The Government of Bengal propose that the life of the Hou^e 
should be four years and that the President of the House should be 
elected. 



1 **»!? WWW The necewky of an Upper Ckamber K«l 

already been explained. 

^ The strength should be 40 ,>e. eeut. of the Uwer Chamber, i.e.. 

As regwds its composition it is proiH,sed that there should be a 
8^11 number of nominated officials and that the non-ofticial imrtion 
should be partly ele< ted and partly nominated. For some con- 
stituencies the election to the chamlar should lie direct and for the 
remainder electoral coHegt.s will W dtwised. It is pro|H)«ed that 
the franchise should be higher than that for (he l.,>wer House, that 
the age-limit for a voter should la- ‘,>1 and for a inemWr should lie 
36 y^rs and that females shouhl In- eligible to vote hut not to stand as 
candidates in elections. 

Tlie Oovernnient of Hen^il wiili t\v<» disHiOitieniH, iin» of opinicu 
that there should l>e separate eleetorates for M uhaniiuuduns, non- 
Muhammadans, Europeans and An^lo-1 ndians, hut .that Kuro|>eaii 
and Indian commerce need not he repieseuted in the chuinl>er other- 
wise than by nomination. Persons representing speidal interests should 
be nominated at the discretion of the noniinatin^^ authority. 

As regards the systems of election it is proposed ihui it should 
by ballot in Muhammadan ami ii<)n>M uhainmadan const it ueiiries, by 
post in University (•on8tit\ieiien*s and li\ iiroportioiial representation 
by means of the transferable vtde in European aiul Anglo-Indian con- 
stituencies, in case there are [dural member mnst itueneieK. 

The Government of Bengal are of opinimi that the term of office 
of the Upper House should l>e five years nnd that its President should 
be elected. 


APPENDIX IV. 

Statutory Council Scheme. 

[VuU paragraph iJt) {2) on page ‘JI4, | 

The suggestion is that a unitary type of (]f)vernment l>e established 
with a cabinet direi^tly responsiVde to a [wipular chamljer. The 
Minister or Ministers in charge of subjei is for whi< h salegmirtls are 
considered essential should l)e assisted by .a statutory coininittee or 
Council, of which the Minister woubl l>e President. 

2. The committee would be composed of two senior officials, 
appointed by the Governor-General in Council on the recoin mendation 
of.the cabinet and the Governor, ami holding office a fixed tenn of 
five y fta rs. In rank and pay their status should lie consistent with the 
importance of their position in the constitution. 
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d. All ^j^artmental files would come up {rom tke Secretary of tke 
department through a member of the committee to the Minister 
(according to a suitable division of work by executive order) and all 
instructions from the Minister or cabinet would come down through 
the committee. 

4. First stage of safeguards. — Should the member of the com- 
mittee concerned be of opinion that any proposal or instruction is 
mistaken or harmful, he would have the right to request that it be 
discussed in a meeting of the committee. If a majority agreed with 
the Minister, who would himself have a vote, the inatter would end 
there, 

5. Second stage of safeguards. — If the Natatory members could 
not come to an agreement with the Minister, they would have the 
right to require that the matter be referred to the cabinet with their 
views. The cabinet might in its dismetion invite the Statutory 
Councillors to attend a meeting of the cabinet to explain their views 
^nd take part in the discmssion. But the Councillors would take no 
|>art in the final decision. Should the cabinet agree with the Minister 
0r reaffirm its views as the ctase might be, the view of the cabinet 
would prevail, unless the third stage of safeguards comes into operation. 

6. At this point the second step in the system of safeguards is 
completed. A full re-extimi nation of doubtful proposals is secured 
in the light of the views of exj)erienced and responsible officers. It 
might be considei'ed safe to stop at this point and abide the result. 
But if this safeguard l)e not sufficient, the next stage would be as is 
described lielow. 

7. Third stage of safeguards. — Should the Statutory Councillors 
consider that the proposal or its probable consequences is inconsistent 
with the Governor’s responsibility under his Instrument of Instructions, 
they would have the power of requiring a reference to the Governor. 
Should the Statutory Councillors differ, the view of the caWnet would 
prevail. 

(Note. — The Governor’s Instrument of Instructions would cover 
such subjects as the rights of minorities, public security, personal 
freedom in matters of religion, trade and cc»mmerce, the maintenance 
of financial integrity and solvency, the enforcement of a proper 
standard of State morality, etc.) 

8. On a 1 'efei‘ence coming befi>re the Governor, he would endeavour 
to reach an agreement with the cabinet. He would have the right 
of inviting the Statutory Councillors to attend and take part in such 
discussions as might take place. Should the Governor be unable tc 
reach an agreement with the cabinet, the cabinet would have to choose 
between : — 

(а) acceptance of the Governor’s views, and : 

(б) resignation. 



9. Should ottly a minoriiv of the rabinoi dei^tilo to rcNU^, iha 
Yoniainiii^ Ministers (or the Chief Miniater if he remained) would 
have an oppOTtunitj of replaeiniir them. 

10. Should the whole cabinet resi|m. a new cabinet would be 
formed. Should the new cabinet adopt the views of its predecesaor 
and receive the support of the leffislature, the (oivernor would have 
the power of dissolving' the chamber. 

11. Should the matter be orn* of urgeiK'V, the tb»veriior woiibl 
have power to issue orders direttly through the statutory conimitiee 
to prevent the stoppage or disIcN'ation of the administrative muchine. 

12. Should the new legislature supixirt thi* views t»f its pre- 
decessor, the Governor would either yield or the fourth stage in the 
safeguards would come into oj>eraiion. 

141. At this point the third stage in the safeguards is completed, 
and a stop might l>e made here. The }MMition is that the iiiatter in 
dispute has been fully examined, and the ele< torntes have bad an 
opportunity of expressing their views. It might reasonaldy urged 
that the Governor should accept the views of the new cabinet aiirl 
the new legislature, and that the consec|uem ert should l>e awaited, t tn 
the other hand, if the risk is too great, the last stage of the safeguards 
would be put into oj)eration. 

14. Fourth stage of safeguards. — Shouhl the Governor In* of opinion 
that the matter is of such fundumental iinportaine that he cannot 
yield without violating his duty under his Instrument of Instructions, 
he would suspend the legislature, dismiss the cabinet, carry on the 
administration by means of nominated ('onncillors, and n*|H>rt the 
breakdown of the system of administration to the Goveriior-Genenil 
in Council. If this stage were actually reached it would Imc pnM>f 
that this particular experiment in 8elf-gf>v eminent had failed. 

(Note. — If an Upper House is iTeated, the moninaied (%>uncillors 
would be chosen therefrom and would o|>erate with it.) 

16. General remarks. — In the scheme the [>ositi()n of the cabinet 
is recognised throughout. It is an integral and central |>ortion of 
the system and it is fully informed and consulted at all stages. 

16. Both the cabinet and the Governor have the bf*riefit of the 
advice of experienced administrators, whose views, however, at no 
stage overrule the views of the cabinet. Unless the Governor himself 
takes action, the Councillors' views cannot prevail. 

17. Even the Governor himself canru>t carr>^ nut his wishes (save 
in matters of immediate urgency and necessity when delay is inns>s- 
sible) until he has given the electoraif? an op[K»Hunity of expressing 

its views. . . 

. 18. If the safepruards stop at the third sti.fre, i^undar ‘’P'"*”" 
actually prerails. It ia only in the fonHh Btaf^e (if it he emhndjed 
ill the constitution) that public opinion is definitely ijrnor^d. 
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19. li may be eaid that the position of a Secretary under the 
present system corresponds to that of the proposed Statutory Council* 
He has a right of taking up to the Qovernor those matters in which 
he disagrees with a Minister. But there are differences arising from 
the status of the Statutory Council and the proposed procedure which 
justify the view that the system cannot be described as the same as 
that now existing. In all subjects which are not safeguarded, the 
cabinet and the legislature will be supreme, and their views final. 
On a law point, a Secretary might require a reference to the Chief 
Minister unless the latter were himself concerned. No external official 
control is contemplated in subjects not safeguarded. Again, it is 
but natural that Ministers should resent a system wheieby a Secretary 
can make representations over their heads to the Governor. Public 
criticism has often touched on this point. But a Statutory Council 
would occupy a different position. A large volume of public opmion 
would agree that it is right and proper that a Minister in charge of 
important subjects should have the assistance and advice of experienced 
administrators, who might themselves, in fact, be Indians. Not only 
so, but many would agree that a power to hold tip doubtful proposals 
and to compel further consideration is not derogatory to the cabinet, 
but a safeguard which a purely Indian Government might itself retain. 

20. There is nothing abnormal or unusual in the scheme. Statutory 

Councils are not uncommon in other constitutions. Cabinets have been 
known to resign on disagreement with another authority, an 

Upper House, and the power to dissolve a legislature is not infrequently 
vested in Governors. There is no scope for the exercise of arbitrary 
authority, save in the last stage when the system of government set 
up by the constitution has ceased to function normallv. 

21. It may be taken as an objection that ill-advised action on 
the part of the cabinet would not ne<?essarily relate to a matter of 
such importance that on it a constitutional crisis should be forced. 
This objection applies to all systems in which safeguards are provided. 
Reliance must be placed on the judgment and discretion of those who 
are to work the system. It is also possible that by a series of actions, 
none of which would justify the forcing of a crisis, the tone of the 
administration might be gradually lowered and a final stage reached 
which could be described as ** bad government ** — and this without 
the Statutory Council ever having had a good case in which to take 
action. The answer is that a gradual deterioration in the administra- 
tion would form the subject of enquiry by the next Statutory Com- 
mission, if there be such, unless the electorates themselves had dealt 
with the matter and insisted on better government. But the argument 
need not be pushed to such lengths. If popular government in India 
is going to result in bad government, the remedy must await the event 
and any attempt to provide safeguards against swh a contingency is 
futile at this stage. 
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22. Briefly, it may be said that the Bcheme places political jwwer 
in the hands of the cabinet, and with jfood will and rapacity in the 
Ifinistera there is no reason why jp>od pfoveriiment should not be 
assured by the operation of only the first sfapre of the safeguards. The 
cabinet has the benefit of experienced advice l>efore it adopts a uiis» 
taken policy or commits itself to the Ugislature, The (lovemor like* 
wise has the advantage of this lulvicc. The Statutory t^uincil con- 
stitutes a buffer beneath the cabinet which ['rotects the adtiiinistrative 
machine and the public from the violent sh»H*k and haiinful results of 
ill-considered action. On the other sitle, the |>owers of the (Governor 
supply a safety fuse which burns mit when the pressuri' becomes 
dangerous, and thereby proteits the Isidy politic fnun miwdnef until 
the electorate has had time to examine the ]H>Hition and re-consiiiuie 
the legislature. 
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APPENDIX V. 

CMiral fTMohitt and tha baais af rapraiawtatiafu 

The Oovermnent of Bengal have, at pages 248 and 265 of this 
report expressed the opinion that separate electorates should be retained 
in Bengal for Muhammadans, non-Muhammadans, Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians. They also stated their view that urban and rural 
areas should be separated for electoral purjjoses, that constituencies 
of the same class should as far as possible be uniform in siae, that 
urban electoral units might lie smaller than rural, and that rural 
representation should be increased as com paired with urban. No 
opinion, however, was offered on the question of the nature of the 
franchise in the general Muhammadan and non-Muhammadan consti- 
tuencies nor on the question whether representation in those consti- 
tuencies should be on the basivS of population or otherwise. 

2. Efiqyiry into result of lowering franchise. — It was decided to 
make enquiries to ascertain the effect, Imth on the number and the 
character of the electorates in these general constituencies in rural 
areas, of lowering the qualifications for the franchise. The line (.f 
enquiry was suggested by the fact that there exists in the greater pari 
of rural Bengal a franchise with qualifications similar in kind to, 
but lower than the qualifications for, the franchise for the Legislative 
Council. As stated on page 129 of Part I of the Report, two of the 
qualifications of electors in the rural constituencies of the Legisla- 
tive Council are the payment of cess of not less than one rupee and 
the payment of union rate or chaukidari tax of not less than tw<i 
rupees. The qualifications of electors for the Union Boards are of 
the same kind, but whilst the payment of the same amount of cess 
is required, the minimum amount of union rate or chaukidari tax 
which must be paid is one rupee instead of two rupees. Enquiries, 
based on the electoral rolls of the Union Boards, have been made to 
ascertain the probable reeults of substituting the payment of not less 
than one rupee of union rate or chaukidari tatx for the present Legis- 
lative Council qualification based on a payment of not less than two 
rupees. 

3. Tilt axtwit of the ofiqiliry. — For various reasons, Union Boards 
have not been established in four out of the twenty-seven districts in 
Bengal ; in a fifth district they have not been completely established 
in any thana or police-staUon area, and the collection of figures use- 
ful for comparison was not possible. Ehiquiriee were made in fbe 
other twenty-two districts and covered either the whole district or 
those thanas in which Union Boards have been completely establishedt 

are given in Statement I appended to this notot 
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4. RiSilltS ilHUllry. — Th© most interesting fact that emerges 

fnmi an examination of these figures is that the lowering of the 
franchise would reverse the pn»portions of Muhammadan and non- 
Huhammadan voters and bring them more into ac'conlance with 
population percentages. The percentage of Muhammadans in the 
population of Bengal in 1921 was 53-55, of Hindus 43-7'2 and of others 
2’73. In the rural constituencies alone the percentage of Muiiam- 
madans was 55*33 and of noii<Muhammadans, iiudiiding Hindus and 
others, 44*67. Of the voters in the Muhaintnudun and uon-Muham- 
madan urban and rural constituencies in the 1926 election the per- 
centage of Muhammadans was 45 f)5 ami tlie peirentage of non- 
Muhammadan voters was 54-05; in the lund constituencies the pei- 
centages w*ere 48*M and 5116. Assuming that there would la* u 
similar result in the districts and thanas in which I Jiion Hoards have 
not yet been established, it is calculated that the* h)wering of the 
franchise would make the Muhainniadan percentage* of the* voters in 
the rural constituencies al)c»ut 57*75 and the non-Muhannnadan about 
42-25. The Muhammadan vote would increase* from about 514,000 
to more than 1,121,(KK>, and lice mm-Muhammudan from alKUit 
540,000 to about 9(X),000. The total ninnbc*r of voters would rise 
from about 1,050,000 to a figure over 2,tH)0,0tH): the* c iifram biscMl per- 
centage of the adult male ami female poi)nhilion would rise from l-H 
to more than 8. 


5. Opinions on question of lowering franchise.— 1 he (jovemmeni 
of Bengal have (‘.oiisidered these figun*s with refereme to the (|Uc*stion 
whether it is desirable to broaden the franchise. ( )n this (pnvstion opinion 
is divided. On the one side it is thought that as the |.n*sent eh^clorate 
is lai’Kely i>?iioniiit and illil«'ra<o and not ><•( roiti|..-lonl to undciHtaiid 
or d«H:i«lt> politual (luwtions, it woiild ix- a niislak.- t.. low.-r tlio 
franchise and thereby add to the eln torate a laiRe nuiahei ot voter 
of whom the ignorant and illiterate would foiin a kIiII larger |h‘I- 
eentage. On the othm side it is hel.l that if more ih.w.t is to he 
transferred to a legislature resi.onsihle to an electorate, the represent- 
ative character of the legislature must !«■ streugtl.eued hy .nci easing 
the number of the eleitorate. The ].re.sent peneiitage ot the popula- 
tion which is enfranchise!! is so small that ,1 cannot claim to represen 
the people. The members of (rovernment who take this view are o 

opinio, that tlo finoro. in.li.olo H-' tho 

.irniUr to that no« in tor.-, tor I ll...r.l .l..t,.,n, »„„1, ,.r.,.,.lc 

»n dentorato which woal.l dill Iw work.M. aa.l woal.l at <h. ™i». 
ti„. b. ..ore .a.qa.t. to ..pr..r. th. v,.w, ..I Ih. i.-oplr. t w aW 
h.™ th. further .dvaal.p. of piviap to e.rh of ' f 
nraniti,. . votiap .treagth which woa <1 W „ 

lionat. to their popal.tioa .treapth- Whild a., fiparc are aviUbk 
to ,hrw whether and to what extent th. lower, ag of the tramh,* 
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would increase the number of Toters belonging to the lower and 
depressed classes among the non-Muhammadans, it is probable that 
their number would be substantially increased and therefore that the 
lowei'ing of the franchise would tend to give some representation by 
election to these classes. It is also apparent that a large increase in 
the number of voters in rural areas will facilitate that increase in 
rural representation which in the opinion of Government is desirable. 

G. Representation on population basis. — A majority of the 
members of Government, consisting of two Muhammadan and one 
European member, are further of opinion that the representation of 
the Muhammadan and noti- Muhammadan elements on the Legislative 
Councdl through the general constituencies should be proportionate 
to their numbers in the population, that is, that on the basis of the 
1921 censuH, the Muhammadans should have about 55 and the non- 
Muhammadans al)out 45 j)er cent, of the members representing the 
general constituencies. The two Hindu members of Government are 
opposed to this. 

7. Enquiry into numbers of u/ban voters. — Enquiries have also 
l)een made to ascertain the number of voters, Muhammadan and non- 
Muhaminadun, in both urban and rural areas. The results are shown 
in Statements II and III appended to this note. The chief intei’est 
of these figures is tliat they show how small comparatively is the 
number of Muliuinmadan voters in urban areas. They also show that 
in order to give effect to the suggestion of the Government of Bengal 
that urban and rural areas should l>e separated for electoral purposes, 
it would in most eases l>e necessary to include several municipalities 
in one ( onstituency in order to obtain a sufficient number of voters. 
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STATi 

[ See paragraph 

Rasuits of adopting Union Board franehisa 





Popolatkm. 

Cooncil el«eforaie in 
rural eonattiueiiclea. 

Union Board 
rkMdorate. 


DiftHtt. 


Muham* 

madan. 

Non-Mtt' 

hammadan. 

Ifuhaiu* 

madan. 

KoD'HU' 

hammadan. 

Muham- 

madan. 

Non-Mu- 

haromadan. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

1. 

Burdwaii 


266.281 

1,172.645 

8,878 

36.800 



2. 

Birbhiiiu 


212.460 

636,110 

5.805 

10,418 


30,215 

8. 

Hanktira 


46,601 

073,340 

1,417 

28,018 

2,725 

50,004 

4. 

Ml(lnAi>orf* 


180,672 

2,485,088 

3,806 

47,323 



6. 

Hof>«hly 


178,033 

006,500 

5,451 

20,702 

10,981 

47,023 

6. 

iloWTIlil 


202,475 

794,928 

2,346 

12,481 

7,062 

34.080 

7. 

24-l*Braftr«Aa 


000.786 

1.718,110 

14,820 

.31,604 

10,803 

17,202 

«, 

Kudia 


805,100 

602.882 

10,442 

26,779 

60,298 

60,391 

0. 

MuniUdAbaU 


676,257 

686,267 

12,662 

18,434 

21,9.56 

10,832 

10. 

.letMwire 


1,063,566 

668,664 

20,821 

22,447 

70,082 

50,687 

11. 

Khulna 


722,887 

730,147 

18,609 

23,806 

26,889 

26,533 

12. 

Itaialiahi 


1,140,256 

349,410 

25,027 

10,867 

46,774 

17,781 

13. 

IMnaipur 


886,808 

868,650 

28,002 

24,619 

77,760 

47,003 

14. 

JalpaUriiri 


231,683 

704,586 

7,612 

10,952 



15. 

Darjcf^llng 


8.516 

274.2.32 





16. 

Rangpur 


1,706,177 

801,677 

40,602 

24,762 

84,764 

44,024 

17. 

Rogra 


864,008 

183,608 

16,781 

5,306 

63,645 

11,871 

18. 

Rahna 


1,053, .571 

336,023 

1 1.223 

0.819 

47,43.5 

20,038 

10. 

Malda 


507.68,5 

477,080 

10,. 562 

10,387 

21, U2 

16,246 

20. 

IlatH'a 


2,043.246 

1,082,721 

24.387 

25.646 

77,716 

62,827 

21. 

MyrnrinUngh 


3,623,710 

1,214,011 

65,787 

33,027 

64,214 

14,087 

2S. 

Faridpur 


1,427,880 

822,010 

32,613 

20,642 

00,965 

66,766 

28. 

Bakarganj 


1,861,230 

772,617 

61,606 

20,744 



24 

Tlppera 


2,088,242 

709,831 

20,260 

13,614 

79,480 

41,684 

25. 

NoaklMli 


1,142,468 

330.818 

17,337 


45,254 

16525 

26. 

Chittagong 


l,173,2a5 

438,217 



61,860 

23,800 

27 

Chittagong RUl Tracta 

7.202 

165,051 



.... 
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flNT I. 


3, PAGE 272.J 

for •toetoralw in niftl oonstituMCMs. 


Pf rwntagc (A Muhammadana In 

IVrrfntagf of non-HuhanutuidauN 1 1 

Population. 

Council 

eleoioiata. 

Union 

Board 

flnctoraie. 

Populatlou. 

C^iundl 

electorate. 

trinm 

H<iard 

electorate. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1$‘5 

19-4 

25 0 

81 5 

80-6 

75 0 


23 3 

26 1 

74 9 

76 7 

73 0 

4-6 

4 6 

5 1 

95 4 

95 4 

94 9 

d« 

6-6 


03 2 

93 4 


16 0 

20 ft 

IH 6 

84 0 

79 2 

81 4 

20 3 

15 -8 

17 1 

79 7 

H4 2 

H2 9 

»4 •« 

81 2 

63 5 

65 4 

ftM 8 

46 5 

60-2 

42 0 

67 9 

39 S 

58 (\ 

42 1 

53 ft 

40 6 

52 -6 

4ft 4 

59 4 

47 4 

61 7 

54 -4 

00 0 

38 3 

45 6 

40 0 

49 -8 

43 7 

49 5 

50 2 

5ft 3 

f»n 5 

7« 6 

70 ft 

72 5 

23-4 

29 4 

27 5 

49 1 

53 2 

62 3 

60 9 

4fi 8 

37 7 

24-8 

41 -1 


75 2 

58 9 


3 2 



9ft 8 



1 

68 1 

62 2 

65 8 

31 9 

37 8 

34 X 

82 '5 

75-9 

84 ft 

17 5 

24 1 

15 4 

75-8 

59-2 

70 3 

24 2 

40 -8 

29 7 

51 -6 

50-5 

56 6 

48 4 

49 5 

43 4 

65 4 

48 7 

55 3 

34 ft 

51 3 

44 7 

74 9 

66 '5 

81 0 

25 1 

33 5 

19 (] 

63 5 

52 8 

59 9 

36 5 

47 7 

40 1 

70 ‘6 

67 4 


29 4 

32 ft 

.... 

74 1 

59 9 

65 7 

25 9 

40 1 

34 S 

77 -6 

70-4 

73 3 

22 4 

29 6 

26 ; 

72*8 

68*3 

72*6 

27-2 

317 

27 - 

4*1 

.... 

.... 

95'9 


— 




U 


KxclutiM thnnnii In Awiiio) 
iuMivitiou 

KxHudm Ogum fi>f UtfM 
t'luiuhiiijiri unknv*, 

For nit tiunum. 

Vuinn n<i( InUv' 

ctiiml 

For all t Itanna, 

Kirludcft ftfurra fur t* Uui> 
uiu 

K>^rlU(tf'ii flgurra fur 2M tb 4 l> 

naa 

For all thaiia* 
iMffo. 
hHU>. 

Kxi'ludr* flgurp# fi>r U) fhA' 
rtM 

Kirludra Agum for Nnlar 
and Naogaon 
aioiiM 

For alt UunAN, 

I ' nion tioard not itit-roducnd . 

For 23 Utauaa (HjI of AO 
tfuinaa. 

For all UiaoM. 

Idtto. 

For H tfwnaa rnit of )& 
Uiaiiaa. 

F.xrmd*!* Aguffa for H ttoa^ 

naa. 

For lA tftauaa only out ol 
51 tltatiaa lu ifMi dlaUfct. 
For ail tfiaiiaa. 

L alou Board not roBBpteta- 
iy InUtKluond in MX 
thana. 

For all thanaa, 

IlltU). 

Kxdudiug Aguroi for 1 
thanaa tn <o**a Baaar 
aubdtvialon. 

Union Board not introducwi 
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STATEMENT II. 

[See pahageaph 7 on page 274 .] 


non-mi;hammadan. mxthammadan. 


Name of 
eonHtitueney. 

Total number of 
voters in the 
constituency. 

Total number oi 
voters in urban 
area of the cons- 
tituency. 

Total number ol 
vmters in rural 
area of the cons- 
tituency. 

Name of 
constituency. 

Total number of 
voters in the 
constituency. 

Total number of 
voters in urban 
area of the cons- 
tituency. 

Total number of I 
voters in rural I 
area of the con- I 
Btitoency. | 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Burdwan North 
Burdwan South 
Birbhum 

Bankura WiNit 
Bankura East . . 
Midnaf)oro North 
Midnapore South 
Midnajwre South- 
East. 

Hooghly Muni- 
cipal. 

Hooghly Rural 
Howrah Muni- 
cij>al. 

Howrah Rural 

19.639 

17,161 

19,418 

17,260 

11,668 

26.362 

10,669 

10,312 

10,624 

20,792 

14,686 

12,481 

3,788 

2,629 

767 

2,012 

2,696 

6,048 

1,1 73 

10.624 

14,^6 

16,851 

14,632 

18,661 

16,238 

8,972 

21,304 

10,659 

9,139 

20,792 

12,481 

Burdwan Divi- 
sion North — 
Burdwan . . 
Birbhum . . 
Bankura . . 

Burdwan Divi- 
sion South — 
Midnapore 
Hooghly . . 
Howrah . . 

Hooglily cum 
Howrah Muni- 
cipal — 

Hooghly . . 
Howrah 

8,878 

6,895 

1,417 

1,913 

242 

148 

6,965 

5,663 

1,269 

16,190 

3,396 

6,451 

2,346 

2,303 

682 

13,887 

2,714 

5,451 

2,346 

11,193 

1,481 

2,840 

682 

1,481 

2.840 

10,511 

4,321 


•• 

ToUvl Burdwan 
Division. 

190,941 

43,212 

147,729 



B 

24,398 

Calcutta 

24-Pargana8 Mu- 
tiici(>al North. 

24*Pargana8 Mu- 
nicipal South. 

24-Parpana« Ru- 
ral C&ntral. 

24-Pargana8 Ru- 
ral l^uth. 

24-Parganas Ru- 
ral North. 

Nadia 

Murahidabad 

Jeasofre South . . 

J^saore North . . 

Khulna 

32,619 

13.904 

11,389 

9.782 

12,711 

9,111 

26,779 

18,434 

10,727 

11,720 

23.806 

32,619 

13,904 

11,389 

10,674 

6,860 

663 

667 

2,216 

9,782 

12,711 

9,111 

16,205 

11,674 

10,064 

11,063 

21,691 

Calcutta 

Barrackpore 

Municipal. 

24-Pargana« 

Municipal. 

24-Pargana8 

Rural. 

Nadia 

Murshidabad . . 

Jesaore North 
Jessore South 
Khulna 

4,446 

3,599 

2,786 

14,820 

19,442 

12,662 

9,421 

17,400 

18,509 

4,446 

3,599 

2,786 

2,661 

2,096 

345 

679 

932 

14,320 

16,881 

10,466 

0,076 

16,821 

17,677 

Total Presidency 
Division. 

180,982 

78,891 

102,091 


102,484 

17,343 

86,141 
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NON-MUHAMHADAN. MUHAMMADAN. 



oj 

k . 

Ji 

® 8 S 

^|8 

||2 


Vi- 

m 

“S-g 8 

Name oi 

S t3 C 

§'" s 

i*s ^ X 

i-Sl 

Najiie 

g-2 i 

i .s ^ 

« c'B 1 

i?r-- 


oonutitiiency. 

“ c| 

•3 A 5 

1=0 

0 > ^ 

® e's 0 

IIM 

H ' ® - 

c'o c 

? - 
c S • H 

oonstituciu'v. 

5tl 

H 

It If 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

K 

Rajsiialii 

10.8«7 

1,986 

8,881 

UujHhuhi Ni>rth 

16.120 

469 

15,651 

Dinajpur 

24,619 

1,464 

23,166 

Ka)Hlmht Smith 

9. SOT 

948 

8.HAU 

Jalpaiguri 

Malda 

Rangpar East . . 


960 

9.992 

Dinajpur 

2h.(H»2 

633 

27,369 

10,387 

9.511 

1,462 

355 

8,926 

9,156 

Jalptiiguri 

cum 

7.612 

305 

7,307 

Kanpur Weet 

15.251 

940 

14,311 

Malda . . 

10,662 

909 

9,653 

Bogra 

5.396 

1,480 

3,916 

liangpur ICiiKt 

19.6!»6 

227 

19,469 

cum 




Ilang})ur Wf«l 

20,996 

443 

20.553 

Pabna 

9,819 

1,776 

8,044 

Hogra . . 

16.7M 

867 

15,914 





l*ubna . . 

14,223 

949 

13,274 

Total Rajahahi 

9«,802 

10,422 

86,380 


143.799 

5.750 

138,049 

Division . 








Dacca City 

2,501 

2,601 


Dacca City 

1.605 

1.605 


Dacca Rural 

25,646 

473 

25,173 

Da<'ca Went 

7.252 


7.252 

Mymensingh West 

11,116 

2,464 

8,651 

Hurai. 




Mymensingh East 

21,912 

4,014 

17,898 

l)aC<‘H I'^HSt 

17.135 

198 

16.937 

Farid pur North 

13,330 

1,627 

11,703 

Rural. 




Faridpur South 

16,312 

1,316 

14,997 

MyniftiHingh 

12.525 

1.946 

10.579 




.\urth \VcMt . 

M yincuMingh 

n.966 i 

456 

11.510 






Suiith' WcHt . 
MyinciiHingh 

24.155 

701 

23.464 





Central. 




BcdLarganj North 

16,786 

2,788 

1 2,998 

Mymensingh 

17.141 

1.043 

16.098 

Bakarganj South 

13,968 

1,404 

12,554 

Cast . 

Karalpur North 

17.270 

775 

16.496 





Faridpur South 

15,243 

i 377 

H.HtMJ 





Hukiirganj North 

21,465 

! 136 1 

21,329 





Bakarganj \\(*st 

22,893 

84.3 

22,060 





Bakarganj South 

17,238 

237 

17,<Hii 

Total Dacca Di- 

120,660 

16,686 

103,974 


1 85.888 

8,:il7 

177.571 

vision. 










Chittagong 

Tippera 

Noakhali 

13.266 

13.614 

1,604 

2,796 

11,661 

10,818 

Chittagong 

North. 

13,666 

1 1,869 

26,695 

7,356 

443 

6,913 

Chittagong 

14,888 

J 




South. 

Tipf>cra North 
TipjH*ra South 

9.96! 

652 

9,309 







10,308 

671 

0,037 





Noakhali Flast 

8.498 


8,498 





Noakhali West 

8.839 

396 

8.443 

Total Chittagong 

34.236 

4,843 

29,392 


66,16<1 

3,578 

82,682 

Divisioii. 
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STATEMENT III. 

[See pakagbapb 7 ow page 274.] 


Diviltion. 


Total number 

Total number 

Total number 

Percentage 
of voters 
in urban 
area. 

of voters. 

of voters in 

of voters in 

j 

urban areii. 

rural area. 


Percentage 
of voters 
in rural 
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